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INTRODUCTION 


Tus is the twenty-first issue of the YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION, and the 
seventh under the joint sponsorship of the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education and Teachers College, Columbia University. In this 
volume the attention of our contributors is directed to the problems of 
higher education throughout the world. But in accordance with our 
policy in recent years, the concern of the Editors has not been to present 
a comprehensive picture of the organization of studies and methods of 
control of the various institutions that might be regarded as providing 
education beyond the secondary school level: other international pub- 
lications serve that purpose very well. We have rather tried to throw 
light on certain crucial problems of higher education through theoretical 
articles and selected case studies. Four of these problems in particular 
emerge from the articles presented in this volume. 

The first concerns the ‘ universality ’ of university studies, especially 
in relation to technological education. Are the universities to accept 
the task of preparing leaders for all the spheres of professional activity 
in our increasingly complex societies, or should some of these be pre- 
pared in special institutions, only loosely connected with the universi- 
ties and more directly controlled by governments in accordance with 
their own ends? In an age of expanding facilities for higher education, 
especially on the scientific and technological side, shall this expansion 
be very closely related to the needs of society as governments see these 
needs, or shall it remain within the tradition of academic freedom and 
consumer's choice generally associated with the universities? 

The second question is what kind of professional education should be 
provided by universities, and what relation. this should have to more 
general and ‘ liberal’ studies. Educational opinion in Western countries 
has been preoccupied of late with the experience of the USSR. (Let us 
say, incidentally, that it is to be regretted that more articles have not 
been-received from Communist countries, for that would have enabled 
a more comprehensive view to have been taken of this problem.) Many 
people in Western countries, impressed by the dramatic success of the 
‘ sputnik’ and by other Russian achievements in technology, have in- 
sisted that we too must concentrate on technological education as the 
Russians have done. Others have said that too high a price can be paid 
for such a concentration, both in terms of education itself and in terms 


xi 
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of the freedom of the student and the professor to develop their own 
intellectual concerns. And, as a corollary, many people have been 
asking whether Russian experience bears at all on the difficult problem 
of the relative teaching and research effort to be made in the basic 
sciences as distinct from applied science and technology. 

The third question is one of numbers in relation to educational re- 
sources when these are limited. What proportion of a population needs 
higher professional training if that country is to make the optimum 
effort within given resources for the improvement of its material 
standards of living? And as corollaries to this, there are two other 
important questions. First, how can it be ensured (so far as education 
can ensure it) that technically equipped professional leaders are at the 
same time men and women of such wide intellectual and social horizons 
that they can lead their peoples and not merely their professions? And 
secondly, have the universities a responsibility towards those who do 
not come within these higher echelons, but are needed by society as 
well-equipped persons and well-informed citizens and have their 
rights as persons no less than those who, professionally, may have more 
skill to contribute? 

The answer to such questions leads directly to our fourth problem, 
so far of immediate importance only in the United States, but likely to 
become an issue soon also in other countries. Should college education 
become available to all who wish such opportunities and can profit from 
them? With the arrival of economic abundance, the expanding range 
of white collar and technical occupations and the spread of secondary 
education, the demands for access to higher education are likely to 
increase everywhere. In democratic societies, at least, this will mean a 
rapid expansion of existing institutions of higher education as well as 
the creation of new ones. What are the implications of such changes 
for the traditional academic subjects and academic standards? What 
solutions will be forthcoming to increase the supply of college teachers? 
How should the problems of financing such a large scale enterprise 
be met? ' 

This volume has been organized with such issues in mind. Since this 
has been our aim, no attempt could be made at a proportionate distri- 
bution of articles among the different countries represented. Special 
problems have been our concern, and they have been illustrated by case 
studies where these seemed most significant or where (and hence the 
preponderance of articles from our own two countries) they were easiest 
of access. 

In conclusion, we wish once more to re-state our editorial policy: 


that, while the Editors accept responsibility for the choice of writers 
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for this volume, they have left each contributor entirely free to write 
out of his own experience and with no suggestion of censorship what- 
ever from the Editors. Accordingly, the responsibility for each article 
rests with the author over whose name it appears. 
Ho.uis L. CASWELL 
President: Teachers College, Columbia 
H. L. ELVIN 
Director: Institute of Education, London 
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EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 


The Higher Learning 


IN the most beautiful mosque of Fez, the ancient Karawain University 
continues its work precisely as it has for many centuries. Standing by 
a pillar, surrounded by students seated on the floor, subtle and learned 
men discuss verses taken from the Qur'an, considering with infinite 
care the possible meanings of words and phrases, spinning laborious 
webs of learning. Their intention is both metaphysical and social. 
Contact with the words of the Prophet ennobles the human spirit. In 
addition, the students are the future judges and rulers of their nation. 
They should therefore understand the principles which when rightly 
applied must lead to the triumph of truth and justice. No part of the 
curriculum offered has any connexion whatever with the techniques or 
modes of thought which are the bases of industrial production. Indeed, 
almost the opposite is true. The students pick up, more or less accident- 
ally, the general knowledge and the ideas current in the eleventh or 
twelfth centuries; for example, that the earth is flat, stands still, and is 
the centre of the Universe. 

Contrast all this with the School of Dentistry or of Engineering in a 
modern university. Here, young men and women pick up the skills 
and the theoretical knowledge that will be needed to increase produc- 
tion of material goods or to improve human health and comfort. 
Novelty and research are prized more highly than tradition and verbal 
fluency. Manual dexterity is desired, not despised. Practical activities 
are encouraged. Action, not contemplation, is the aim. What have 
these modern institutions in common with Karawain, or with the 
Academy of Athens, the Buddhist monasteries of Burma, the medieval 
halls of Padua? Are We right in classifying together American Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical *Colleges, Russian Pedagogical Institutes, the 
colleges of Oxford, and the new Roma College in Basutoland? _Are we 
obscuring the issues when we apply the same term—‘ university ’—to 
institutions which are composed of the children of a few wealthy Latin- 
American families and to others which consist of all high school 

. graduates who request admission, 46 happens in parts of the United 
States? In the sphere of higher education. in spite,of the deceptive 
simplicity of popular usage, the problems of definition are exceedingly 
difficult. 

The old—shall we say Euro 
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pean—definition is straightforward: ‘A 
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university is a community of scholars who must guard, expand, and per- 
petuate knowledge.’ In the words of Stephen d'Irsay : “ C'est l'orgueil 
de la vie intellectuelle, le sentiment du travail commun dans un cadre 
moral qui leur donne cet esprit de collectivité, dont le monde, hors des 
murs, commence déjà à reconnaître la superiorité.” It was the gather- 
ing of scholars into medieval corporations for the sake of the common 
pursuit of knowledge that gave the universities of to-day their prototype 
organization. To be sure, the need for protection against enemies and 
competitors was an important factor, too; much of the early history of 
universities centres on bishop-chancellor or town: 
Compayré describes how, 
France in 1320, the inhabit 
the Loire, hoping that, borne b 
the assistance of the devil ’ 
But local problems cannot 
the universities. It is rele 


College of Technology? 
gates of libraries, dormitories 


One is tempted to go to the other ex 
types of formal education catering for 
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would still require the separation, as professional or non-professional, 
of institutions training for such occupations as accountants, engineers, 
or nurses, all of which dispense post-secondary if not orthodox higher 
education. It would also require a dangerous narrowing of the concept 
of liberal education which some regard as the main feature of the 
university. It is true that liberal studies have in many cases meant no 
more than specific professional preparation. But this has been in 
violation, not in confirmation, of the old university concept of know- 
ledge for its own sake. The modern university is an unwieldy con- 
glomerate which houses communities of scholars and non-scholars, 
teaches general and specialized knowledge, and caters to people of an 
indeterminate age-range. 

Fortunately, however, the difficulties of definition enhance the value 
of a comparative treatment of higher education. If uniform terms of 
reference are impossible, some approximation to them can be made by 
analysing similarities and differences between national definitions. It 
may be found that what the French Recteur d’Academie and the Soviet 
Minister of Higher Education have to say on the subject contains enough 
of a common core to surprise those familiar with the great differences 
in purpose and organization of post-secondary education in the two 
countries. The same theme runs through the statements made by the 
nationals of various countries, and it gives us an understanding of the 
nature of higher education even though precise definition is difficult. 
Thus we felt no hesitation in following the 1958 YEAR Book, which dealt 
with secondary education, by a volume logically extending our interest 
into the post-secondary field. Our purpose was not to define but to 
provide some account of the functions of institutions of higher learning 
in several countries, as defined by those countries themselves. The 
result is a world picture of the patterns of educational institutions 
beyond the secondary school level, as well as of the problems and diffi- 
culties they face. 


Comparative Studies of Institutions 

Our analysis necessarily starts with a study of those institutions of 
higher learning or of advanced professional preparation which call 
themselves ‘universities’. Whatever the nature and functions of 
ancillary institutions, whether statistical or research institutes or teach- 
ing hospitals or institutes of technology, it is the ‘ university’ which 
dominates and sets the pattern. Furthermore, the universities have 
played a part in the social, political, and economic evolution of countries 
everywhere. Frequently in the articles presented these effects appear 
more by implication than by direct analysis, for the attention of our 
contributors was not specifically directed to them. 
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Without doubt, the prototype of practically all institutions of higher 
learning to-day is found in the medieyal European university. Modern 
varieties, wherever found, show some of the weaknesses and also some 
of the strengths of those seats of learning and teaching which first ap- 
peared in Italy and then spread throughout Europe. There are other 
important non-European examples of institutions which, like the univer- 
sity, prepared men for public life. Yet to-day—although in some cases 
attempts are made to revive them for cultural reasons—they do not, and 
perhaps never will, play the role now assigned to the institutions created 
in the image of Europe's most cherished educational 

In assessing the influence of the universi 
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a similar institution in a variety of cultural settings. Circumstances 
are obviously likely to modify the character of the relationships. That, 
for instance, the British jury system transplanted in Burma operated 
very differently there, serves only to illustrate a simple but important 
point—comparative studies imply that institutions must be studied 
within their cultural context. 

In the context of European tradition the relationship between the 
secondary schools and the universities is still very close—traditionally 
they formed one closely knit system. Entrance to the universities is 
frequently dependent upon a candidate's success in specified examina- 
tions, preparation for which is provided at secondary schools. If the 
entrance examinations are directly under the control of the universities 
the influence on school curricula is substantial and direct. On the other 
hand, the prestige accorded to certain subjects by notable universities 
influences schools in the kind of curriculum they offer. This relation- 
ship then operates through a highly complex pattern of prestige- 
determining institutions and social groupings. If traditionally the 
universities were able to dominate secondary schools, to-day things 
are changing. Modifications have taken place more rapidly in some 
countries than in others, and it is part of our task to indicate the direc- 
tion of change and its significance. All this does not necessarily imply 
that the traditional prestige enjoyed by the universities, and through 
which much of their influence is exerted, has declined. But its charac- 
ter may well have changed and with it the chain of institutions, of 
which the secondary school is an important link. 

Social prestige is, of course, one consequence of the role and function 
of the universities. Since their foundation their influence on the 
economic and political life of Europe has been profound. Perpetuators 
of tradition—their own and those of a cultural area—moulders of 
opinion and yet frequently the seed-beds of heresy, they have had an 
impact at two leyels or, rather, in two ways. First, the normative: in 
the sphere of ideas, ideology, and theory. As part of this should be 
included the practical achievements in the field of science and tech- 
nology which have flowed from original research. But secondly, the 
universities have also exerted a strong influence as power-institutions: 
through their relationships with church, state, and the various represen- 
tative groups within any society they have been able to exercise genuine 
political power. Here the example of Cambridge and Sir Isaac Newton 
in the Alban Affair, one of the chief causes of the downfall of James II, 
could be quoted as an illustration. 

It is probably important to distinguish between historical eras in 
which this kind of power has been wielded more or less overtly and 
those in which it has been possible for the universities to influence 
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policy only indirectly. It should nevertheless be remembered—and 
subsequent discussion will touch on this—that by the nature of their 
origins the universities have always provided, for the service of state 
or church, highly influential men. Thus, whether or not they have 
been able to function as institutions, their influence has always been 
felt through their alumni. 

There is, however, another reason for studying the universities com- 
paratively. Everywhere in the world are to be found institutions which 
bear some resemblance to the medieval universities of Europe. They 
have been copied either as the result of deliberate policy or have grown 
up to meet similar demands to those which furnished the raison d’étre of 
the first European universities, namely vocational and professional train- 
ing at the highest level. In the New World, in Asia, in Africa, and 
indeed wherever European colonists found it necessary to provide some 


kind of education for some of their subjects, institutions like the ones 
they knew in Europe have grown up. The pattern has of course varied. 
At Bombay, New York or Cape Town, institutions were set up on the 
pattern of the evolving British universities. We see how symbolic 
of Spanish colonialism were the Universities of San Marcos and of 


earliest Latin-American universities. But 


consequence 
In order 
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methodological principles seem important. One is that the relation- 
ships mentioned might exist within a least two different frameworks. 

The first might be termed the ideological or imperative. It includes 
the stated aims and ideals of university work and the principles on 
which the university is organized. This configuration of norms might 
be analysed in its relations with the wider normative patterns of society 
generally and of a particular nation. For example, the concept of 
knowledge for its own sake is one which motivates many European 
scholars. Itis a belief which has firm adherents in the various echelons 
of educational activity and in society generally. That is to say, people 
in a variety of walks of life are likely to pay at least lip-service to the 
traditional concept: this is apparent even in the U.S.A. W.H. Whyte, 
in Organization Man, points out how many top executives claim that 
they wish to employ as executives in the lower managerial positions 
young men whose education has been broad and in the liberal arts. 
They do not wish, so they claim, narrowly professionally trained men. 
In any analysis of these norms the most general should be distinguished 
from those which operate at the lower, more specific and practical, level 
in the twentieth century. We might note that the ‘higher’, most 
general, norms very often conflict with the more specific theories on 
which actual university practice tends to be based. But this distance 
between ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ valuations is not restricted to univer- 
sities. It is, as Myrdal has pointed out, a characteristic of many 
societies, and it is more apparent in some than in others. 

The second framework suggests the possibility that practical institu- 
tional arrangements are ineffective in achieving stated aims and objec- 
tives. This might be a result of the imperfect relationship of theory 
and practice or the result of a complex of institutional arrangements 
and social pressures. To some extent, for example, English universities 
can raise their entrance requirements only to a level which can be 
reached by secondary school pupils. Similarly, state legislation in the 
U.S.A. could make selection processes at the state colleges virtually 
impossible. Where this, in fact occurs, it creates problems of teaching 
in the freshman year and has repercussions throughout the whole 
college course. As mentioned before, university arrangements cannot 
be isolated from the general jnstitutional pattern. 


Normative Pattern of Universities 

It is fruitful to examine briefly the concepts which are widely held 
as essential to the proper functioning of a university. They developed 
in the medieval universities whose primary task was to teach. They 
grew up to meet specific social and personal demands which determined 
what was taught. At the time, social organization had begun to create 
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a demand for professionally trained people. In the ninth century 
Salerno attracted men to study medicine. Somewhat later Bologna 
became a centre of legal studies. There is little doubt that the growth 
of these studies reflected developments in social and economic life. It 
was, however, north of the Alps that universities primarily concerned 
with the study of theology were established. The key to an under- 
standing of the growth of European universities is found in the concept 
of professional training and the demand for personnel so trained. These 
men were undoubtedly to become leaders in a European society the 
complexity of which was increasing. The kind of studies which were 
provided in the universities of those days indicates what was thought 
desirable for future leaders and administrators. Already the training 
necessary if a man was to perform his civic duties efficiently had been 
discussed by the Greeks. In particular the views of the Platonic- 
Aristotelian school of thought had won prestige throughout Europe. 
The debates between the followers of the one and the other were tO 
determine the evolution of philosophical discussion at least until the 
time of Descartes and Locke, and inevitably among less eminent men 
until much later in history. 

The kind of knowledge worthy of attention had already been 
described and formulated. It included, virtually, all that was known in 
the ancient world. It involved an acquaintance with the questions 
which politically minded Greeks had asked, and thus it demanded that 
the educated man should have definite views on the nature of man, of 
society, and of knowledge, as well as of the relationships that existed 
between them. The basis of all this was to be found in the trivium and 
quadrivium. Syllogistic reasoning provided a method for acquiring 
rational knowledge of reality. 


At first, in medieval Europe, students gathered to listen to teachers of 
renown, whose 


position was consequently precarious. Students were 
determined to e 


xercise their right of veto, and since at first the master 
was dependent on fees, 


what was taught and by whom depended a great 
deal on the wishes of students. Capricious choice was to some extent 
controlled by the practical value of what was offered. Students no 
doubt wished to participate for a few years in the general intellectual 
activity of their time and then to return to their duties with church, 
State, or other profession. Such a man was Copernicus. His own 
revolutionary hypotheses were matched by similar ones in other fields 
of learning, yet as a student his experiences must surely have been 
similar to those of many of hi. 
his advanced studies rather ] 
many years, some thirteen 


ate in adolescence, yet, like others, he spent 
and Italy: canon law and 


or fourteen, at various universities in Poland 
astronomy in Bologna and Ferrara, medicine 


s contemporaries. Perhaps he commenced ` 
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in Padua; and we are told that he lectured on astronomy and mathe- 
matics in Rome. But his medical studies were based on Galen, surgery 
was still forbidden, and although heresy was in the air, Copernicus 
covered orthodox and traditional ground. More important than his 
formal studies were the opportunities he had of meeting the intellectual 
leaders of his time. He was the friend of humanists, bishops, university 
professors, mathematicians, and astronomers. Medicine and mathe- 
matical-astronomical studies were closely linked. After these ex- 
periences Copernicus returned to Poland to live the life of a canon 
administering the lands, trying to improve the coinage, thinking about 
the reform of the calendar, and, almost as a hobby, writing one of the 
most revolutionary books of all time. 

The professional studies were universal in kind. No sharp distinction 
was made between those qualified in law, theology, or medicine. Some 
studies had been given respectability through the reputation gained by 
certain Greek writers, but basic to all professional topics were the 
liberal arts. Studia generalia perhaps implied rather more than the 
inclusion of these subjects in the curriculum. They implied that 
the institution also had several masters and attracted students from all 
parts of Europe. Even if the great schools of Italy were primarily 
professional, their clientele was international. This too gave its own 
character to these communities of scholars. The international character 
was recognized by the formation of ‘nations’. These were fraternities 
of foreign students organized at once to protect and supervise foreign 
students within a city. At Bologna, when Copernicus was there, as 
many as seventeen Italian fraternities existed, and there were some 
eighteen from beyond the Alps. In Paris four ‘nations’ were estab- 
lished in the Faculty of Arts. This ideal of the internationalization of 
knowledge, that truth knows no frontiers of race or nationality or - 
culture, remains fundamental. 

Recognition of studium generale gave legal sanction and encourage- 
ment to the belief that through the interchange of scholars universal 
knowledge could be and should be disseminated. A licence to teach 
granted in one institution empowered a master to carry on his vocation 
at any similar centre that either already existed or might at some later 
date be formed anywhere in Europe. à 

The search for universal knowledge and internationalism are key 
concepts in universities within the European tradition. At the time of 
their foundation the former had, of course, clearly defined limits. The 
intellectualism of Plato rejecting sense experience as a reliable source 
of knowledge was reinforced by ‘Aristotle’s dichotomy between truly 
liberal studies suited to free men and the mechanic arts. No doubt there 
also prevailed a somewhat paradoxical view of professionalism. Only 
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certain studies were reputable and, as against the Sophists, the idea that 
teachers should be paid for their services was anathema. In short, 
‘knowledge for its own sake’ as the norm of learning is inherent in the 
Platonic-Aristotelian tradition. 

Certainly the interests of medieval scholars changed as time passed. 
Conflicts between teachers of renown remoulded traditional studies. 
The success of William of Champeaux in attracting students to his 
courses in dialectics—the ‘ science of sciences ’"—was a factor in the rise 
of the University of Paris, where throughout the twelfth century the 
study of detailed and advanced logic flourished. But the personal 
preferences of distinguished thinkers and their success in conflicts with 
other teachers tended here as elsewhere to shift the emphasis of study. 
Rhetoric replaced logic, for example, as the most important subject of 
the trivium. Out of the disputations of the scholastics one might discern 
the emergence of a tradition of methodical scholarship. For the Greeks, 
rhetoric was a professional study. It was an accomplishment necessary 
to the presentation of a legal case, and it had a moral and social aspect. 
The schoolmen, on the other hand, were less concerned with this pur- 
pose and more with methods (syllogistic reasoning) and points of detail 
(the nature of universals). Their disputations became increasingly 
esoteric, their interests more remote from immediate social problems. 
Their debates are characterized by a certain narrowness, not necessarily 
of outlook, but of objective. They take place within the limitations 
imposed on controversy by orthodoxy. Formalized methods of arguing 
a case reflect the consuming interest of the scholastics in the dialectic 
process. 

Hindsight judgments tend to ridicule the schoolmen, who are often 
thought to have debated ad nauseam irrelevant questions. But what of 
modern philosophers? Their interests are in questions of a certain kind. 
They frequently regard as being irrelevant or non-philosophical, ques- 
tons which haye troubled thinking men through the ages. Their dis- 
putations are perhaps Just as esoteric as those of philosophers of previous 
eras. The questions have changed, but the idea of focusing scholarships 
with precision remains. 4 

The promotion of scholarship and of research has been a primary aim 
of the universities from early times. It has motivated men to fill in the 
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reverse. They did not aim at breaking new ground, but rather at search- 
r antecedent causes or final purpose. But in all this, method was 
est in logic and rhetoric. Each profes- 
and teaching—developed its own 
here has been in them an inductive 


ing fo 
important, hence the deep inter 
sion—law, medicine, the church, 
standards of scholarship but always t 
element. 


Good scholarship implied that the scholar was familiar with all the 


precedents—knew all the literature—had studied all past criticism— 
and had located all published and unpublished documents germane to 
his sphere of interest. To-day, scientific research (in physics, chemistry, 
biology, and so on) reveals another and very different face. This is for- 
ward-looking—familiarity with previous work is ancillary to good 
research, not its core. There are no boundaries. Every attempt is 
made to break new ground—new hypotheses are welcomed. Radicalism 
is inherent in scientific research. Methods have changed and almost 
invariably include experiment. The effectiveness of scientific proce- 
dures is reflected in the anxiety of scholars in other branches of learning 
to make their work ‘scientific’. This is particularly the case with 
some social scientists, who wish to make the best of both worlds. Their 
regard for scholarship in its medieval sense makes the authority of 
previous writing very important. Their frequent failure to examine the 
assumptions behind research methods in the physical sciences often 
means that they pursue research in accordance with methods which 
have long been abandoned by natural scientists. 

The concept of ‘ scholarship ’ finds expression not only in the research 
carried out, and the papers produced, but also in the typical ‘ scholar’. 
Around him there has grown up a number of outlook and behaviour 
patterns which help to explain how and why European universities 
work as they do. Circumstances in the various countries have modified 


these patterns just as they have changed the idea of ‘research’. Thus, 
the continental European 


the English ‘ scholar’ is rather different from Ew 
‘scholar’, as are the criteria on which a ‘scholarly’ paper 1s judged. 
Later we shall point out how the actual societal role of the scholar’ 
has been different in Germanic lands from that in Anglo-Saxon 

countries. y 
However strong the concept of knowledge for its own sake has been, 
there has also existed among university men another tradition. The 
Hippocratic oath charged doctors with the responsibility of performing 
a public service in the interests—finally—of their patients. Members 
n’—a policy which over 


were also called upon to look after ‘ their own — cy 
the centuries has met with marked success. This tradition has been 


generalized so that everywhere professional codes imply that members 
of the profession do provide such services. Personal advantage or 
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financial gain is not given priority: the concept of public service 
dominates the ethics of any professional group. Each of them has 
accepted this responsibility and attempted—principally through the 
universities—to prepare its members accordingly. We have already 
discussed in terms of the curriculum what was thought an appropriate 
education for these men. But who is to judge responsible behaviour? 
Members of the legal and medical professions and of the church, of 
course, lay down their own code and have power to punish those of 
their members who transgress. In certain respects teachers—in univer- 
sities and the schools—have accepted professional responsibility. But 
few of them have been drawn together into professional bodies with 
powers to enforce a code of behaviour and achievement. University 
teachers are protected by the power of their institution, and have main- 
tained the academic concept we have outlined; but they have not been 
subjected to the same professional controls as doctors, lawyers, and 
clergymen. What should be their social responsibility? How should 
it be discharged? And who is to be its judge? Has the public through 
its spokesmen necessarily to accept a profession’s own assessment of its 
services to humanity? Has it no right to challenge the concepts which 
have become part of the ideology of the European universities? 

These questions force attention on a key problem as far as modern 
universities are concerned. The issue is that of the relationship which 
exists—and which should exist—between academic freedom and social 
responsibility. In its most general terms academic freedom implies that 
university men should be free to teach what they like, in the way they 
think best, and only to those students they are prepared to accept; that 
is, that they should be free to advance knowledge in accordance with 
their own interests and to pass it on to students in the way they them- 
selves think best. The appointment of teachers, moreover, should be 
the prerogative of faculty members, Finally, academic freedom implies 
that admittance to the community of scholars should be in the hands of 
the masters and not of administrators or of any persons external to the 
university. Thus, in principle, in many European universities the ac- 
ceptance of a student depends upon his ability to persuade a professor 
that he is a potential scholar and research worker. In practice, entrance 
toa university depends on success in prescribed examinations them- 
selves run by the professors. But in addition, the process may be selec- 
tive in the sense that individual professors (in some countries) have 
the power to accept or reject students applying for entry who hold 
minimum entrance qualifications—as in England. The tradition of 
personal autonomy remains strong amongst European professors. At 
another level, however, academic freedom implies that the institution 


per se should be free from interference by other social institutions, such 
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as government, as regards content, teaching methods, appointment of 
staff, and admission of students. The institution, in short, should pro- 
tect the autonomy of the individual professor and this should include 
protection from the demands of students. They, of course, should be 
equally free to attend or avoid the lectures of individual masters. 
Academic freedom means, then, that within a protected community a 
free market has been traditionally allowed to operate. Thus the recon- 
ciliation of academic freedom and of social responsibility involves in- 
dividuals and also institutions. We turn toa consideration of the latter. 


Academic Freedom and Social Responsibility 

The maintenance of academic freedom occupies the attention of 
university men everywhere and always. The nature of their social 
responsibility is, however, less frequently debated either amongst them- 
selves or in society generally. The problem of reconciling academic 
freedom with social responsibility can only be understood on the basis 
of an institutional study. There are two facets to this. The first would 
reveal the power relationships of the universities with other social 
institutions. The second would reveal the way in which universities 
can and do respond to social pressures. For this purpose it might be 
assumed that the ideas or principles which lie behind the work of 
European universities are fairly universally accepted. We might note 
that, in some countries, certain key principles have been rejected while 
others have been retained. We think, for example, of the general 
approach to knowledge both in America and in Russia. The climate of 
opinion in both countries places greater emphasis on knowledge in the 
interest of environmental control than is found in most western 
European countries. Nevertheless, the concepts of academic freedom, 
International co-operation, and the search after knowledge have con- 
tinued to inspire universities everywhere. The institutional pressures 
vary enormously from country to country so that the ability of univer- 
sities effectively to maintain in practice these principles also varies. 
Moreover, conditions external to national configurations have their 


effect on the operation of universities. The unique circumstances in 


which any group of universities operates should be analysed if the 


Nature of the problem of academic freedom and social responsibility 
is to be understood. Changing political conditions, too, influence 
policy. To-day a previously dominating western Europe finds herself 
flanked on the east by a technologically and industrially advanced 
Russia. To the west, the U.S.A. has emerged from her position of 
isolation to share with Russia the centre of the international stage. The 
colonies of the European powers have gained or are in process of gain- 
ing their independence. Under such circumstances western Europe’s 
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freedom of action has been drastically reduced. Her educational 
policies now have to be formulated in the knowledge that her way of 
life is influenced more than ever before by the policies of her powerful 
neighbours and by the insistent demand of her colonial peoples for 
political independence and economic progress. The United Nations 
Charter, like the American Declaration of Independence some one 
hundred and fifty years earlier, gave expression at the international level 
to the doctrine of the natural rights of man. In these circumstances ìt 
is instructive to try to analyse, however cursorily, the power relation- 
ships of universities and to assess their relevance to modern problems. 


Wherein lies the power of the universities to maintain their auto- 
nomy? In the first place it is important to note that the universities— 
unlike the guilds—train people for a number of professions. It is the 
professional competence of their members which has contributed much 
to the power of the universities. Finally, however, this competence or 
lack of it has to meet the tests of society and of individuals within it. A 
professional group may be able to perform unique tasks, but if the 
services it provides are not in demand or have become obsolete, then, 1n 
a free economy, it will decline as a group. Its organizational power 
derived through its association with other social groups may prolong 
the process but cannot, it seems, decisively prevent it. The demand for 
the services of the lawyers, doctors, teachers, and priests has fluctuated. 
Interest in them has been determined by a variety of forces, but the 
success of a profession in its own sphere has undoubtedly stimulated 
demand. Thus the power and prestige of the doctors were remarkably 
enhanced over the last century through their successful use of 
anaesthetics, synthetic drugs, and antibiotics. When social justice 
depends more and more on the skill of an advocate before the courts 
and less and less on the privilege of birth or the possession of money, 
the demand for lawyers rises, Similarly, when occupational oppor- 
tunities depend more and more on the possession of certain kinds of 
training, the demand for teachers is likely to rise. On the contrary, the 
services offered by the clergy may be desired less. Success for a pro- 
fession depends on its ability satisfactorily to meet certain demands. 
The ability to do this depends on the esoteric knowledge possessed by 
the practitioners. . 

This knowledge also gave the professions power in the body politic. 
They provided political leaders and administrators. The universities 
were training-grounds if not of princes then of their advisers. 

In rather simple societies power is concentrated in the hands of the 
hereditary or elected leader. In such societies, persons with some 
knowledge of medicine or of astrology may become politically power- 
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ful. The witch-doctors are both healers of the sick and advisers to the 
chief. A characteristic of evolving social organization is that more 
institutions are created with increasing specialization of function. 


Nevertheless, until fairly recently in our own societies power has re- 


mained in the hands of a few—the members of an élite. Within the 


group, individuals have had their special roles to perform and in so 
doing have been associated with special institutions which also served a 
general political purpose. Thus the temporal power of the church 
conferred on clergymen a political influence in addition to their pastoral 
duties. If men like Copernicus studied all the professions, others were 
masters only of special subjects. As the amount of professional know- 
ledge accumulated, so did specialism increase. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as power slipped imperceptibly away from the 
church, a new corps of professionally trained men was created in 
Europe. These were the administrators. In continental Europe their 
university studies were generally speaking in law, whilst in England 
they studied the liberal arts with emphasis on the classics. Again the 
universities were called upon to educate this group so that its members 
could discharge their duties. 
The fact that the universities included within their ranks people 
whose training fitted them for different roles in the leadership group of 
European society, made them always in demand both by individuals 
and by political power groups. Whatever the fluctuation in fortune of 
the professional groups, one or other of them has always been eagerly 
sought after by princes and later by the leaders of political parties. 
Some professions have risen in status through a sudden accumulation of 
knowledge, others through their close links with political organizations. 
But such was the guild-like quality of the universities that studies which 
were not in demand have always been carried along, to to speak, by 
those which had a more direct, popular, or utilitarian appeal. In the 
fact that the universities are associations of professional men and do 
not form a single profession lies the source of their strength. There has 
always been competition for some of the various services the univer- 
sities could offer. Consequently in societies where there has existed 
some balance of power between political groups they have been able to 
attain autonomy and to preserve their academic freedom. In Europe 
this was possible. Church, state, municipality, bodies of well-to-do 
Students, and professors formed a configuration m which some balance 
of power was maintained. The university was protected by institutions 
which might themselves be in conflict but whose interests were identical 
in wanting the services the universities could provide and in not wishing 
ther than their own. From time 


them to be subservient to institutions 0 
to time, attempts have been made by one group or other to usurp total 
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power and to control the universities. The latter have been seen as 
powerful allies and have been openly wooed or subtly, if indirectly, 
controlled. But at least de jure if not de facto, the privileges enjoyed 
by the European universities were conferred by monarch or church. 
In the church-state conflict for power the universities were the source 
of leadership for both sides. There was competition for power among 
members of the élites. 

Clearly the universities have not always managed to remain free from 
political commitments and political interference. Whilst recognizing 
that the power of these institutions has grown through their ability to 
avoid commitment, it is yet necessary to ask to what degree should 
university men as such be committed in politics. Dr. Larrea’s view is 
important. He maintains that a distinction should be made between 
petty politics and those political issues of the greatest generality and 
of the greatest significance. It is no part of the duty of the universities, 
Larrea argues, to have anything to do with the former, but it is their 
responsibility to participate actively in the formulation of policy on 
major issues. There are, indeed, certain clear advantages in this. Be- 
cause of their composition it might be possible for representative groups 
of university men to give what might be regarded as professional 
opinions. This has to be balanced against the danger of the universities 
seeming to be committed to policies advocated by political parties, and 
thus to the parties themselves. These are particularly important issues. 
For the solution adopted by some university men in times of crisis is to 
withdraw into their ivory towers. This happened in Germany between 
the wars, thus leaving the country without the benefit of what might 
be termed professional advice until it was too late. Then the univer- 
sities were in no position effectively to resist the purges of individual 
professors who refused to toe the line. Dictators, as Dr. Mantovani’s 
article shows, are aware of the dangers of allowing uncommitted or 
hostile professors to continue to teach, 

Independence from political interference does not only depend on 
legislation—as the freedom of the French universities to appoint their 
Staff in Spite of the fact that this power is legally invested in the hands 
of a minister shows. In the final analysis the security of the universities 
cepeng on their ability to train people who are in a position to offer 

esperately needed professional advice. In truth, the ivory-tower 
scholar enjoys his freedom to pursue knowledge for its own sake by 
VE of the fact that many of his colleagues are concerned with the 
a a of the world and can advise on them as well as train students 
e a neve been reinforced by studies which 
studies aes E ds nevitably this raises the question of what 
r those who aspire to offer leadership in the 
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modern world. Are they still identical with those that were appro- 
priate fifty years ago? The universities must also guard against the 
possibility of these studies being pursued in quite separate institutions, 
control of which by government or political party is more direct. The 
solution in Europe at least would appear to rest with the universities 
themselyes. One has to recognize that in Western democracies the 
balance of effective power has shifted. Labour organizations and the 
electorate have established themselves as effective power institutions. 
How do the universities stand in relation to these groups? Are trade- 
union leaders to be trained there? What proportion of the electorate 
should have access to higher education? Can a modern democracy 
function efficiently whilst the traditional exclusiveness of the univer- 
sities is maintained and whilst the emphasis of its studies remains 
obstinately the same? The whole question of professional education in 
and for modern society is of fundamental importance. If the univer- 
sities are to fulfil their role, then their members should seriously 
examine the concept of professionalism. They must also closely 
examine the complexities of our society in order to see how they can 
best perform a service which is still theirs to perform. Social responsi- 
bility implies that they should consider the wider needs of society when 


formulating their policies. 


Student Reactions 
The students, too, often participate in political activities inde- 


pendently of the university institutions itself. This is particularly true 
of countries with a totalitarian political structure. Consider, for 
example, the well-known cases of the Hungarian and Polish revolts of 
1957. Such were also the disturbances at Madrid in 1956 and in Buenos 
Aires a year later. The Gottingen upset in Germany in 1945 is clearly 
an aftermath of the Nazi era. Only in the recent protest marches in 
Paris are we dealing with a democratic country. Butit may be that the 
Sorbonne’s action took a political form largely because the Government 
controls and allocates all funds for the universities. In any case, so far 


the m ined within the realm of peaceful demonstra- 
eee A ne. Thus it may be justifiable 


tions. There were no riots at the Sorbon: 
to suggest that it is chiefly in totalitarian countries that the fight against 
unwanted political regimes serves as a primary outlet for pent-up 


Student : 

On eather wed! in politically free countries student unrest seldom 
takes the form of active political demonstrations. It is more apt to 
take on an economic or social expression. Such expression 1s also more 
apt to be turned against the university itself than against the society 
outside, Thus, in:Rangoon in 1953, and in India more recently, student 
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riots were surprisingly slow in revealing their undoubted nationalistic 
underpinnings and were, instead, emphatic evidence of economic and 
social grievances. In the United States, despite the profound political 
implications of the issue, the disturbances at Alabama and also less well- 
known incidents at Alcorn stressed only the social aspects of the racial 
tension that caused them. It follows, almost as a matter of course, that 
the protests of the white students in the first case and of the Negro 
students in the second case were directed mainly against their univer- 
sities. In Britain, too, the reception accorded to Mr. Butler at the 
Glasgow Rectorial installation revealed, if anything, a gamut of social 
tension but surprisingly few political overtones. 4 

A brief recounting of the facts in the cases mentioned above will 
enable the reader to judge for himself the validity of the generalizations 
here presented. 

The role the youth and particularly the university students played in 
the Hungarian Revolt of 1956 is universally known. Early in the 
history of that revolt there were student gatherings and restlessness at 
the University of Szeged. On the 22nd and 23rd of October the ground- 
swell burst into waves of demonstrations that rapidly spread across the 
country. In Budapest, university and high school students massed to 
adopt a twenty-two-point resolution demanding, in part, the appoint- 
ment of M. Imre Nagy as head of a democratized government, with- 
drawal of Soviet troops, the ending of compulsory education in the 
Russian language, and de-emphasis of Marxism-Leninism in the schools- 
Four days later M. Nagy, now leader of the new Government, declared 
successful negotiations with Russia for the withdrawal of troops and 
began to institute political changes in accord with the demands of 
workers and students. But barely one week passed before the revolt 
and its embryonic reforms were crushed under the treads of Russian 
tanks and the Soviet-controlled Kadar regime came into full power: 
Many young people were deported to the east, and thousands of others 
fled across the borders. 

The recent Polish history of student riots cilminated in the disturb- 
ances in Warsaw in October 1947 after the suspension of the student 
weekly, Po Prostu. The suppression of this leading revisionist maga- 
zine and the reintroduction of strict Press censorship marked the end of 
the relaxation of government controls which followed the earlier Lodz 
and Poznan uprisings. By September 1957, signs of more stringent 
censorship were clear, and when the first issue of Po Prostu for the new 
academic year appeared it Was promptly seized. Official banning 
occurred on October 2nd, causing the students of the Warsaw Poly- 
technic to riot in protest the next day. Unsupported by Warsaw 
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University students—who co-operated with the police against them— 
the rioters were soon subdued and order was restored. 

When evaluating the political importance of such events, it is well 
to remember that in countries where a communist regime has been only 
recently introduced, a significant proportion of students come from 
upper- and middle-class bourgeois and professional families; that is, 
precisely from those social groups which have suffered heavy losses 
through the introduction of communism. The violence of the outbursts 
need cause no surprise. But even in non-communist coutitries, authori- 
tarian systems may evoke similar reactions. In Latin America, students 
openly adopt political positions and often participate in demonstra- 
tions. In Spain, from the death of Ortega y Gasset to the publication of 


The State of Mind of the University Students by Lain Entralgo, the 


history of the universities is one of increasing student ferment, which 
as a result of student 


reached its height in February 1956 when, 
remonstrances, the Rector of the University of Madrid permitted free 
election of delegates to the National Congress of Students whose meet- 


ing was to be held in April of that year. After the first- and second-year 
students of the Law Faculty had failed to elect as delegates any but a 
fraction of members of the officially sponsored Falangist Syndicate of 
University Students, the elections were suspended and Falangist troops 
Were stationed on the campus. This led at once to clashes with the 
students which lasted for two days and spilled over into the city streets. 
Fire-arms were finally used and the university was closed. Government 
reprisals that followed included the ban of several literary and art 
reviews, the deportation of students to the Canary Islands, and dismissal 


of several officials including the Secretary of the Falange, the Minister 
sities of Madrid and Sala- 


of Education, and the Réctors of the Univer: l 
manca. The revolt of Spanish students was defeated. Like the Polish 
and Hungarian cases before it, it is an example of the less successful 
attempts to bring out in the open the persistent tensions that permeate 
student bodies in totalitarian regimes. ’ ; 

_ On the other hand, there is evidence that the defeat of dictatorship 
ìs accompanied by the release of many student frustrations. Dr. 
Mantovani’s article describes the atmosphere of political repression 
over the universities in Argentina that accompanied the establishment 
of the Perón regime. Attempts were not only made to curtail the 
academic freedom of faculty members, but under Perón continuous 
efforts were made to subdue the students by conciliation or repression. 
It was a period of ferment and of frequent, though always unsuccessful, 
disturbances, notably at the University of Buenos Aires. But once the 
dictator fell, the behaviour of the students and their subsequent pacifica- 
tion indicated precisely the nature of the problems of political unrest in 
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universities in totalitarian countries. The day after Perdén’s departure 
the student committees of the anti-Perénist University Federation of 
Buenos Aires occupied the university. Their subsequent activities 
resulted in a complete remodelling of the structure of that institution. 
The university accounts were inspected and reorganized. Perdénist 
sympathizers and incompetent teachers among the professors were 
fired. A candidate for the post of Rector of the University was sug- 
gested to the Ministry of Culture and subsequently appointed as 
‘ interventor’. With these signal initial achievements in hand, the 
students of the University of Buenos Aires went on to exercise further 
significant influence. They pressed for an increase in standards of 
learning. They advocated limited tenures of professorships to eliminate 
‘part-time’ chairs. They demanded complete independence of the 
university from government direction. They asked for an increase of 
student prerogatives in university administration. As their demands, 
long refused by the dictator, were accepted one by one by his demo- 
cratically minded successors, the tale of student unrest in Argentina 
disappeared from the newspapers. l 

Similar strength in the determinati 
totalitarian era was evidenced a few 
In order to gain electoral power tl 
Christian Democrats, entered int 


on of political affairs in a post- 
years ago by the German students. 
he party of Chancellor Adenauer, the 


o an alliance with a party of the Right, 
the Free Democrats. In one of the German states, Lower Saxony, the 


latter party contained elements of the extreme right with a Nazi back- 
ground and in sympathy with the neo-Nazi Movement. Among these 


was Leonhard Schluter, a former Nazi, a publish -Nazi d 
a former member of the neo-Nazi ty. dn gor bce 
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Student unrest is not limited to countries with totalitarian regimes. 
When political questions arẹ solved by a flexible provision for negotia- 
tion and compromise that are characteristic features of democratic 
government, it finds its outlet, however, in tackling perhaps less imme- 
diate, but none the less pressing, socio-economic grievances. 

Whilst, in non-self-governing countries, student problems inevitably 
bear nationalistic and hence political overtones, recent disturbances 
have been significantly non-political. Thus, at the University College of 
Ibadan, in Nigeria, student riots in 1957 were pointedly directed against 
the faculty rather than outside authorities. Resentment against the 
inadequate provision of university posts for Nigerians, a low estimate 
of the teaching standards offered, and complaints of a too strict dis- 
cipline, led to acts of open non-compliance with university regulations. 
When the authorities called in the Nigerian police to identify the 
culprits, an open student strike caused the principal to close the college. 
It is significant for the working out of such tensions in a democratic 
system that it was forced to open again in January 1958, under pressure 
of public opinion, without being allowed to punish any of the students 


concerned. 
Somewhat similar in natu 


Rangoon in Burma. In a country wi l 
and neighbouring on communist China, one might expect the student 


revolt to be nationalistic and political in character. In fact, the pre- 
sence of a powerful communist student organization was before the 
strike and since its occurrence a source of considerable unrest. But 
although political factors played their part in fomenting difficulties, the 
latter were said to be largely economic in character and derived from 
student uncertainties about future employment. When the strike 
actually broke out it was non-political, and conceived as a protest 
against attempts by the authorities to curtail the university vacations. 


This particular wave of demonstrations was broken firmly by the inter- 
tion. Itresulted in the arrest 


vention of the Prime Minister and police ac C 

of student leaders, but the Government offered to pay their expenses of 

court litigation, and the majority of the offending students were re- 
i tioning and on the receipt of 


admitted to the university after ques 


Written reassurances about their behaviour from the parents. 
ing countries, then, provided that the 


Even in non-self-govern! e 9 = 
machinery for settlement of political grievances exists, student risings 
are the result of economic or social problems. The same is obviously 
true in Western countries, where such riots as occur (and they are much 

devoid of any but social significance. 


less fre ingularl 
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though directed against the Government (i.e. the financial authority), 
had as its object the airing of economic grievances. In protest marches 
staged in early 1958 by faculty and students of the University of Paris 
and of many others, the universities sought to dramatize government 
failure to provide adequate lecture halls, libraries, science equipment, 
and dormitories. They threatened a strike if their peaceful remon- 
strances were ignored. 

The hazing given to Chancellor Butler upon his installation as Rector 
of the University of Glasgow in February 1958 was also, in spite of the 
political importance of the chief figure, singularly devoid of political 
significance. Some people qualified to judge, indeed, consider it devoid 
of any significance. They regard the fact that the Rector’s installation 
address was cut short by a barrage of flour-bags and other objects as due 
simply to juvenile mischief. More speculative critics are likely to view 
an eruption of such proportions as another outburst of the ‘angry 
young men’. The expansion in numbers of university students 1n 
general, coupled with the continued Occupational supremacy of a few 
highly selective universities, is a potential source of student social 
tensions in Britain. 

Finally, the issue of racial integration in the United States is capable 
of unleashing innumerable disturbances. Two illustrations show how 
students of both groups are effected by it. The riots at the University 
of Alabama received widespread publicity. Admission of one Negro 
girl student triggered off a series of demonstrations. Crosses were fire 
in front of the houses of the university officials by groups of students 
hostile to integration. Cars owned by Negroes were mobbed and 
damaged. Hostile groups assembled before classes which the student 
attempted to attend, apparently at the risk of her life and physical 
safety. While the student legislature condemned these actions, it was 
powerless to prevent its own members from continuing them. Unable 
in the end to control the situation, the university authorities first sus- 
pended and then expelled the student on a technicality. For the time 
being at least pro-segregation students at Alabama have scored a victory- 


students by Publishing a series of articles criticizing the National 
Association for the Advance: 


of Negro civil rights. 
this professor’s resigna 
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was the only way to resolve the deadlock. After that the students were 
allowed to return to the college unpunished. 

It is difficult to assess correctly the influence of student activities on 
the relations between state and university. Some deplore all political 
intervention by either staff or students, at any level, seeing in such par- 
ticipation a threat to the autonomy of the university. They believe that 
academic freedom can be claimed only if it is not abused. This may 
well be true in democratic countries, where political change can be 
easily brought about through the mechanism of the ballot-box. In 
totalitarian countries, however, Where there is little or no academic 
freedom, such an argument cannot be advanced. And even in demo- 
cratic countries it might well be that governments might respect more 
highly institutions which house student bodies whose supine docility 
could not always be relied upon absolutely. A study of the character 
and victims of student wrath often indicates real social maladjustment. 
Such disturbances might well serve the useful purpose of provoking the 
authorities to examine more carefully the source of the discontent. 


Determinants of University Policy 

One way of describing the impact of present day determinants is to 
Suggest that they create special problems for the universities. The war 
accelerated technological progress, so that western Europe and America 
are now passing through a new industrial revolution. An important 
characteristic of this age is the insatiable demand for highly qualified 
technologists and technicians of all descriptions. This means that more 
young people of high ability have to be trained as technologists. The 
question is whether or not there are in the population enough students 
of Sufficiently high ability to meet this increased demand, whilst at the 
Same time making it possible to maintain or raise the numbers of arts 
students, Should university policy aim at diverting a far greater pro” 
Portion of able students than at present into scientific study? And if 
this is possible and feasible, what kind of study would best fit these 
Students for their technical and socio-economic responsibilities? For 
these university men arè not only those who will be in a position to 
make technological advances but also those best qualified to give pro- 
€ssional advice on questions relating, say, to the use of atomic energy 


Or to the wise ication of other new inventions. 
applicatio 
pment has created larger and 


On the other hand, industrial develo 


larger industrial and commercial units. Factories have grown apace, 
ndustrial management has changed. - 


and with this growth the pattern of indust hangi 
€ owner-manager, knowing most of his workers personally, is being 
replaced by the ‘board of directors’ and by managerial and executive 
af. High productivity in modern industry depends as much on the 
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attitudes of workers and management as on technical and economic 
considerations. Generally speaking, European countries have been 
rather slow to recognize the importance of this and have promoted 
relatively little research into the human problems of industry. The 
professional aspects of the managerial revolution have been neglected 
to a much greater degree than in the U.S.A. One should, of course, take 
into account the attitudes of employers, and there is evidence to suggest 
that in England at least they are not entirely satisfied with the kind of 
professional training provided by the universities for engineers. Every- 
where in Europe the number of graduates in subjects of immediate 
relevance to the administration of industry is woefully small. 

The war also brought about a change in social attitudes in Europe. 
Social stratification was not accepted quite as readily as before. Socialist 
doctrines received wide acclaim. Economic policies which before the 
war had allowed large numbers of workers to be unemployed were no 
longer acceptable. Workers in most countries were in short supply- 
Their bargaining power was thus considerable, and through strength of 
numbers they were able to reduce and in some cases eliminate the 
salary differentials between unskilled and skilled workers and between 
these groups and professional people. Thus the prestige of a profes- 
sional job tended to be lowered and the economic return on the time 
invested in study reduced. Certain types of university-trained men 
could. still command very high salaries—scientists and doctors, for 
instance. This meant, however, that their university colleagues main- 
tained their economic position not because they: were in demand but 
through the solidarity of the university body itself. In England salary 
differentials between faculty members in terms of their function were 
resisted. Yet expansion of facilities for the training of needed person- 
nel which was not matched by similar expansion for arts facilities was 
also strongly resisted. Consequently there has been an extension of the 
principle that technologists should be trained in institutions other than 
the universities. Whilst this was usual in continental Europe, it is not 
part of the English tradition, though there are signs that it is becoming 
so. The consequences of this are important. Mr. Vaizey has pointed 
out how different is the control of university policy from fae of the 
ae Suiga and of colleges of adyanced technology. There is a 
E ae pone aaa will be lost to those institutions and that 
CHER pene mil BE increased through an administration 
UE Rae SAA a o a belief in academic freedom for univer- 


> š us committed as far as other institutions of 
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during the war, and this raised in acute form the problem of teacher 
training. Whilst European universities have always concerned them- 
selves with the training of secondary school teachers, should they also 
take on the task of training all teachers? Universal secondary educa- 
tion presents its own problems. What is to be the content of such an 
education? What standards of its successful completion are to be set, 
and by whom? How is it to be organized so that it provides at one and 
the same time terminal courses for the vast majority of children who 
will leave at about the age of 14 or 15 and, for a select few, preparatory 
courses for the universities? The problem has not been fully resolved 
on a national level in any western European country. It has been 
avoided by the retention of the old pattern of selective or dual-track 
secondary school systems. This is true of England even though the 
1944 Act proposed to raise the status of all post-primary schooling to 
that of ‘secondary’ education and to give parity of esteem to the 
various types of secondary schools. 
Now the universities have expanded everywhere in Europe. But, 
apart from communist countries, university policy is conservative both 
as far as extending the range of subjects studied and as regards numbers. 
The pressure on the universities with an extended secondary school 
System is great—but not as great as it might be because of the shortage 


of well-qualified teachers, particularly in science and mathematics. 
These policies might be justified in terms of academic freedom. Cer- 
tainly the loss by European countries of their colonies has made their 
€conomic welfare increasingly dependent upon the technical, commer- 
cial, and social skills of their populations. Can it be said that the 


European universities have seriously considered the implication of this 


in the formulation of their post-war policies? 
America, on the other hand, faces the reverse problem. The sudden 


€Xpansion of her international influence have thrown a strain on her 
have responded to the 


Personnel resources. Already the universities 
technological needs of engineering, business, and management studies. 
niversal secondary schooling has been achieved through successive 


Modification to the curriculum to suit the varying abilities of all 
acher training has been modified so that . 


adolescents. The system of te I Heese 
Now the vast majority of teachers are trained in degree-granting institu- 
tions. Advanced studies in educational theory and research in the field 
have multiplied rapidly, so that in quantity at least the material at the ` 
disposal of professional educators is as great as that available to the 
Othér professions. The expansion of these facilities has led, it is some- 
times claimed, to a lowering of the quality of professional training at 
east for the few who at one time (and in Europe still) would teach only 
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the selected few. It is argued that this has led to the retardation of the 
“ gifted child’ and a consequent loss to society. ead 
One sees in this movement how far the autonomy of the age 
university and the American professor has been undermined. T 9 
climate of opinion is such that both feel obliged (there are exception 
to meet the demands and requirements of their students. Courses an 
multiplied in the face of these demands. They also respond to socia 
demand as expressed by interest groups such as ‘ big business’ or labour. 
The American universities have, however, also responded to direct 
appeals by Federal Government to develop technological and ae 
studies. This is part of the American tradition. A century ago, r 
sources, in the form of land, were provided to promote higher Pee 
thought essential to the security of the nation, Agriculture and tl > 
mechanical arts were first subsidized in this way; later, home a 
were similarly promoted by Federal funds, though control was no 
vested in the Federal Government. European professors are less ine 
able than their American colleagues—they are a scarce commodity an 5 
have maintained the exclusiveness of their knowledge with some suc 
cess. Professor Hullfish and Professor Riesman both reveal how son 
of the difficulties of maintaining academic freedom in the U.S.A. ar 
the outcome of the process of dilution which has gone on, leaving 4 
heterogeneous mixture of institutions some of which, because of the 
quality of their faculty members, are well able to protect their freedory 
whilst others are not. nity through the old concept © 
maintain. 
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difficult to change their outlook and orientation. Finally, as we have 
already pointed out, modern governments are dependent upon the 
universities for their leaders and administrators. To destroy the univer- 
sities, or to hamper them in their work, would be to diminish one source 
of the government's own strength. 

The task of the universities, it might be argued, remains as it always 
was—the training of future leaders of society : if this be so, the concept 
of leadership should be examined. These are inherent in qualities of 
personality which are hard to define and perhaps even harder to develop 
through education. Nevertheless, this has been one important part of 
the function of the universities, and nowhere more explicitly than at 
Oxford and Cambridge and, hence by imitation, at the other English 
universities. What courses, what subjects, what methods of teaching 
are appropriate in the education of modern leaders? For Plato the 
guardians were those who could acquire knowledge, and the philo- 
sopher was the person who had achieved this end. And, Plato held, in 
any society there were few men who could be philosophers and who 
Were, after renouncing the right to family life and property, fitted to 
exercise leadership. In practice the choice of leaders has usually been 
made by applying the criteria of birth—family or race—and of money. 
These are increasingly rejected as being both inadequate and unjust. 
Instead, one seeks to discover a natural aristocracy of talent, and it is 
said that equal opportunity should be provided for all children, so that 
those with the necessary ability may rise to the top. Karl Mannheim’s 
theory of leadership assumed something of this. Education was the 
foundation on which leadership was built, and it was the selective pro- 
Cess through which leaders were found. 


In considering the question of leadership, the problem of élitism in- 


€vitably arises. How do the universities contribute to the formation of 


élites and to the permanence of an élite through inheritance? Social 
Philosophers, fearing hereditary élites which degenerate, have con- 
stantly advocated a rotation of élites or a constant renewal of them. 
New life should be brought into them. Now, university policy is bound 
to affect the character of the leadership group and élitism. Expanded 
Opportunities to enter universities have meant that, on the whole, the 
Most able students are able to proceed to the university. But if the 
Social élite group remains small, many university students may be dis- 
appointed. This is seen most clearly in countries like India, where the 
rapid expansion of university facilities has not been matched by an 
equal expansion of the number of posts within the leadership or élite 
group. But disaffected university graduates are found not only in India. 
The arts graduate unable to obtain a prestige job in an academic high 
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school (grammar school), and finding that his salary is no higher than 
that of a skilled labourer, may also become disaffected. 

The character of the élite has changed in important respects. The 
scientists, as far as salary is concerned, form the group with highest 
prestige. This group is bound to expand, thatis to say, a different educa- 
tional background is tending to determine the composition of the new 
élites. This process has been carried to further extremes in the U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R. than in most countries. But the emergence of functional 
élites is apparent everywhere, though the process is somewhat different 
from the one envisaged by Jefferson and Condorcet. Functional élites 
may or may not be made up of men with the greatest natural talent. 
A university system like the one found in England, which diverts a very 
considerable proportion of the country’s most able students to Oxford 
or Cambridge, where even now the traditional prestige subjects attract 
a large proportion of students, may create an élite which tends to exer- 
cise political power of a kind quite distinct from modern functionalism. 
Such a process would be exaggerated if students who were to become 
members of the functional élites were to be educated in separate institu- 
tions. But this might not in itself have serious consequences unless 
power remained firmly in the hands of the traditional group. An illus- 


tration of this is found in the evidence which shows how managerial 
positions on the policy side in England tend to be occupied by arts men. 
The scientists occupy technic 


s al managerial positions and in the higher 
echelons their salaries tend to 


t > be less. Personal qualities aside, what are 
the technical educational prerequisites of managerial personnel? 


_ A further question on élitism has Wider implications. What propor- 
tion of a modern Society should proceed to higher studies? That is to 
say, to what extent should the universities be expanded—if at all? The 


n Europe remains extremely low— 
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sional studies and for an extension of the group from which national 
leaders can be drawn. How far have universities been willing and able 
to modify themselves? And, on the other hand, how far is it possible 
for them to do so without loss of academic freedom and without sur- 
rendering the original conceptions of their function and authority? 
Response to social and individual demand does not, it seems, run con- 
trary to university tradition. The reactions of universities have varied. 
In the nineteenth century most European universities felt reluctant to 
undertake the training of high-grade technologists, and were strong 
enough to resist any attempt to broaden the scope of a university educa- 
tion by the inclusion of engineering faculties. Thus separate institutions 
for the study of technological studies grew up outside the university, 
and although in the German-speaking lands particularly they quickly 
became important they never acquired quite the prestige of the univer- 
sities and did not provide members for posts of the highest civic 
responsibility in the way the universities did. Even in France the 
Grandes Ecoles, designed to prepare highly qualified personnel for the 
armed and civil services—universities of applied science, as it were— 
Were soon modified so that, whilst the prestige of their graduates was 
extremely high, they had in fact come to resemble the universities much 
more than the technical universities of the German lands did. England 
Was fortunate in that Oxford and Cambridge had, since their creation, 
maintained a monopoly, and no new universities had been established 
as they had in continental Europe until the nineteenth century. The 
Civic universities of England therefore grew out of the special institu- 
tions which were set up to meet the economic demand for technologists. 
Gradually they acquired full university status. 

Thus whilst the universities of Europe had responded to many of the 
Social demands pressed upon them from time to ume aar aa not, 
generally speaking, respond to the demand for technically traine Aa 
sonnel created by the Industrial Revolution. The consequences pi ft 5 
have been serious. Perhaps the most significant is the fact that politic 


leadership has, by and large, passed scientifically trained men by— 
whether or not through their own lack of inclination 15, of course, an 
Open question. The fact remains that classical scholars and lawyers 
have retained a virtual monopoly on those positions in politics and 
administration which university men have filled. The fact that these 
studies drew to themselves the ambitious and the able, and qualifications 
in them made it possible for holders to satisfy their ambitions, also 
brought in large numbers of other, perhaps less able, students. These, 
unable to obtain the important official or semi-official posts, found work 
i the management side. Itis often argued 


in industry and commerce 0n ¢ 
that these ies are, in fact, the best suited for these occupations; the 
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proliferation of professional studies being regarded, as in the case of 
technical subjects, as outside the function of a university. Nobody 
denies that technologists require special training—these studies found 
their place outside the universities. But the argument for excluding 
professional studies, other than the traditional ones, is based upon two 
main points. First, that such practitioners do not really need a special 
course of training, and secondly that particular studies like account- 
ancy, business management, and the like are not suitable as university 
disciplines. The first argument is very much open to debate. We 
should note the fact that modern conditions have increased the number 
of persons required for these Occupations. 
small number of a few caref 
on the basis of their trainin 
transfer their training doe 
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ledge of theological texts is required of the intending priest, knowledge 
of the principles of anatomy, of the behaviour of drugs, and to an ever- 
increasing extent of physiology, physics, chemistry, and biology, is 
needed by the physician. In addition, the techniques of applying the 
knowledge they have acquired are necessary and have to be learned 
during a course of professional training. Indeed, medicine—which 
draws so heavily to-day on the data provided by other sciences—most 
closely represents the position of the teaching profession. Within the 
universities the profession of medicine has been allowed to grow—that 
of education has been checked. Training colleges in Europe have hardly 
filled the gap left by the refusal of European universities to take 
seriously the problem of the professional training of teachers. On the 
One hand they have concentrated on providing for their students the 
information regarded as most suitable for school children. In England, 
on the other hand, in some ways for good reasons, emphasis has been 
laid on the application of teaching principles, that is on specifically 
Professional studies. Until recently this substitute for university educa- 
tion did little harm, but post-World War II conditions show up the 
defects in both systems. Whilst English teaching methods might be 
regarded as better adapted to twentieth-century social and psychologi- 
Cal conditions, the content of education often fails completely to meet 
Cither the social needs of the day or the individual demands of parents 
and pupils. In Europe, on the other hand, there is a danger that out- 
moded methods of teaching may accentuate the difficulties experienced 
by children faced as never before with a complex social environment in 
which they are constantly being asked to make serious and important 
decisions. The changing structure of society, the processes within 
industry, the character of the family have created an environment 
Which is no longer simple. It is important to recognize that the skills 
Which haye been learned in the sheltered environment of the school 
may no longer be adequate in the outside world. This situation oh 
Mands of teachers a corpus of esoteric knowledge which cannot be 


Provided in the training colleges as they exist to-day either in England 
Or elsewhere in Europe. Everywhere the content tends to be deter- 
mined by the strangle-hold maintained by the universities which train 
Secondary school teachers, and the content of university studies has 


Changed but little. The majority of teachers have studied, on the arts 
Side, history, modern languages, the classics, and the language and 
iterature of their native tongue. Even where facilities exist, few have 
enefited from courses in economics, political theory, psychology, and 
Sociology, all of which—even Without re-arrangement for the purposes 


Of education—seem essential for modern teachers. 
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University Expansion—the Power to withstand Change 


A further problem is, of course, to judge social demand both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively. There thus arise questions of the ae 
of university facilities. How wide should the doors be opened? W. fe 
proportion of the nation’s population should be allowed to enter? In 
many countries whose evolution for a variety of reasons has been ratte 
slower than in western Europe, recent policy has been to exten 
dramatically the opportunities for university study. Thus, in India 
since independence, the number of students has risen from 160,000 ii 
800,000. Such an influx of students is bound to give rise to problems 0 
organization and teaching. A corps of competent teachers has to r 
built up, buildings and equipment have to be increased. The system 0 
assessing the competence of students may have to be revised. Expan- 
sion, in short, affects every aspect of university organization. The 
implication which troubles many people concerned with university 


policy is that of ‘standards’. This issue turns on two points. The first 
is theoretical and psychological 
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have been, forced upon nations as the result of economic conditions 
because any endeavour to raise the level of a country’s economy 
depends upon the expansion of higher learning facilities. Evidently 
ideology and economic circumstances unite in communist countries to 
make a expansion acceptable. Where communism is not the prevailing 
ideology it is yet possible to discern forces at work which encourage 
the quantitative expansion of universities and institutions of higher 
learning. The controls which can be placed on this kind of expansion 
are of interest. 

Uncontrolled expansion might also be examined in the light of the 
areas in which the greatest growth of facilities might be expected to 
occur. For a variety of reasons, consumer demand for university 
education, of any type, is likely to-day to be large and to increase. It 
Confers upon its recipients social status, and provides in many instances 
job opportunities previously denied to those without a university educa- 
tion. This picture will change as the impact of industrialization upon 
the Occupational pattern is felt. Aspirations to become members of the 
Prestige professions can be satisfied only through attendance at a univer- 
Sity in many countries, and almost everywhere the connexion between 
the professional bodies or corporations and the universities has been 
and continues to be close. Thus, occupational ambitions have been 
closely bound up with university work. Are modern universities pre- 
pared to meet consumer demand in a technological age? Are they 
Prepared not only to extend themselves to accept more and more 
Students, but are they also prepared to extend the range of their studies 
to include new professional subjects? On what grounds can autono- 
mous universities refuse to meet this kind of consumer demand? If 
their financial resources are such that they can survive without respono 
Ing, then there seems no reason why, if they are concerned solely wit 
their own interest, they should not refuse to accept new subjects in 


their li ; in subjects do not lend them- 
cir list, They might also argue that certain subje A 


Selves to the kind of study for which they were a sahil 
Case of this kind jen been ade: for example, among others ee a 
ames in The Content of Education. The argument in its eae asi 
n certain suppositions about the nature of knowledge 7 the rey 
` Auman activity in which knowledge is possible an R e ace : 
Iscussion thus becomes philosophical and metap ysical, ane oe 
Ose outlook is neither empirical nor pragmatic can argue R Ge 
rough certain kinds of activity—in some cases this is pea ce: to f e 
“ntal experiences of intuition and logical argument y can Ae Ae 
€ acquired, Consequently some subjects which by their nature, so the 
argument runs, do not provide these kinds of activity are inappropriate 
the university ‘Associated with this theory 1s another, which accepts 
BR 
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the point that the universities have a responsibility towards oe 
students, namely that of improving them or at least of na ta 
minds, and that this improvement in wisdom comes about as a ad 
of mental training in the appropriate academic disciplines. This ae 
of view clearly ignores proper consideration of the sociological are 
of knowledge. It implies beliefs about the absolute nature of atin 
ledge, and about the tests by which ‘true’ knowledge can be di 


Frequently each school of 
cal implications rather ee 
the theoretical pre-suppositions of the other. Certainly within t 

one finds conflicting 
e more pragmatic out 
e towards university 


played some part in making the pragmatic vie 


w of knowledge accept 
able, yet practice and attitude co-exist. 
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production and consumption have both changed. Progress in techno- 
logy depends to-day as much on the high-level routine work of count- 
less technologists and technicians as on the creativity of a few able and 
highly educated men. This is an age in which a primary task is to make 
available to the masses the privileges—political, aesthetic, economic, 
and social—previously available to the few. At the technical level this 
directs attention to the problems of applying in practical endeavours of 
production the fundamental theoretical principles of science. But the 
problems of productivity and consumption, as we have suggested, have 
important educational facets. 

The issue has a dual character: there is a demand for creators of a 
technological kind who can apply theoretical principles to the processes 
of mass production. There is also a demand for mass discrimination 
and appreciation. And this at all levels—in commerce, in aesthetics, in 
political judgement, in moral action. The consumers need, in short, to 
be educated in discriminating between values and the various goods and 
services which are now competing for their custom. 

_ Whether or not the universities can adapt themselves to such changes 
is important. Clearly in some countries adjustment has been far from 
easy. Studies which are fundamental—according to this analysis—to 
the successful prosecution of the processes which are now going on are 
frequently regarded by universities as falling outside the scope of their 
rightful interests. If, as might be assumed, the most able men and 
Women still choose to go to the universities, the result would be that 
those who might be expected to exercise leadership would have received 
no formal professional training in how to deal with the problems they 
are likely to meet as leaders. Again the question of conflicting theories 
arises. Those who would restrict university offerings might argue that 
a well-trained mind can tum its attention to most of the problems that 
beset society and find adequate answers. Tradition has shown that such 
men could be trained successfully in universities through a limited num- 
ber of subjects which existed or had been created before the nineteenth 


Province of very few men. 


More to innate intellectual capacity tha 
Cae o some extent to the kind of problem 
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policy in any country that has any pretensions at being a cena 
can be carried through without the approval of the majority O td 
people. The masses can, as Lippmann has pointed out, exercise Teil 
even if they are unable to present realistic and alternative po the 
Sociologically the position in which a few educated men could run 
affairs of the country has changed, and in addition the knowledge mey 
need to exercise their role as leaders is of a different kind. Not on 
do they require more than a passing knowledge of modern science, ie: 
their sociological, psychological, and economic information needs a 
be more than that passed on by the informed layman or amateur. — ie 
complexities of life and of the institutions which combine to constitu 4 
a society make professional studies imperative, and these at all leve 
of participation—for those who initiate policy and for those who a 
called upon to appreciate and pass judgement on it. 


Under-developed Countries 


The problems facing universities in economically under-developed 
countries are somewhat similar. In these countries, too, anxious ĉ 
their leaders are to raise the standard of living of the people thr oug 
economic development, there is an insatiable demand for technically 
trained personnel—doctors, lawyers, dentists, nurses, foreman, an 
on. But there is usually an acute shortage of facilities and resources: 
On the other hand there is a feeling, perhaps justified, that a developing 
nation needs far more university-trained men of all kinds. The arts 
faculties can be most easily expanded and they have been. But a 
graduates have to find occupations which are suited to their abilities 
and training, and also of a kind which they think their training qualifies 
them for. Frequently the second condition cannot be satisfied—not 4 
of them can get government posts. ni 

In view of this, the question of financing and controlling universities 
under such conditions of development arises in an acute form. S 
encourages the Indian universities to accept more and more 
students? Who provides the money so that facilities of some sort for 
training them can be provided? In these countries particularly ong 


finds a remarkable clash of problems. No doubt as a result of British 


> P F ee 5 
Government policy the Indian universities were never autonomo 
communities of scholars. 


rete l They were controlled by administrators an 
© miluence of government was powerful and direct, though this ? 
not to say that professorial opinion played no part. Political agitatio” 
also strongly influenced the pattern of development. Under such con 0 
tons it was hardly possible for the universities to establish the!” 
autonomy. As degree-granting, examination-organizing bodies they 
could attempt to maintain standards, but their influence on the teaching 
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quality of the many affiliated colleges was slight. It was therefore 
difficult to resist consumer demand, and yet apparently some of the 
consequences of responding to it are likely to be serious for India. 
Government policy has perhaps encouraged this response. One of its 
basic tenets is that the country should be democratic, and this meant 
that selective investment to develop higher learning—of a kind which 
could make a direct contribution to technical and economic develop- 
ment—was made difficult. 

In addition, the Indian Government is committed to a policy of 
universal primary education which will increase the pressure on the 
universities. The climate of opinion remains one which gives to tech- 
nical studies rather low status. For these reasons, consumer demand 
operates in many ways against the national interest. 


An interesting contrast to all this is found in the policy pursued in 


communist China. This country has adopted a characteristic policy 
of developing special institutions side by side with the universities but 


giving to the former special emphasis and attention. 


Patterns of Development 

For purposes of analysis three main types of university pattern can 
be distinguished—on the extreme there are the continental-European 
(and in this include U.S.S.R.) institutions, in sharp contrast with Ameri- 
Can institutions of higher learning. In important respects the British 
universities occupy a somewhat intermediate position. We should 
look at these three patterns as significant prototypes. To distinguish 
them we should try to see how their normative, institutional, and con- 


textual patterns differ. 

It would be a mistake to assume that th 
completely opposed to one another. The 
at certain levels, and the philosophic clim 
shows fundamental differences from Russian Marxism 


these countries the on-going technological revolution has been fully 
rving an important economic pur- 


accepted and education is seen as Se t ) 
Pose. Theoreticians in both camps advance as their aim of education 
the all-round maturation and development of individual children, but 

d Russian educators tend 


ee etnieless in their own ways American an 
© emphasize, in a manner less common i Western Europe, the fact 


that education can and should contribute to society’s progress. Opinion, 
terms of popular belief, is orientated 


Mos at the official level or in terms C b ( 
9 an acceptance in educational institutions of subjects which have a 
direct bearing on industrial production. The characteristic faith of the 
Europeans in knowledge for its OW? sake has been shaken both by 
Pragmatism and by Marxism. 


e policies and institutions are 
clash of ideology is apparent 
ate of opinion in America 
_ Yet in both 
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Within this general climate of opinion the institutional dendan a 
in university education can be assessed. In the first place, né alan 
survival in the nineteenth century depended, as Americans saw 1 fe i 
the adequate development of the agricultural and mechanic m 
country where private educational enterprise flourished, public roping 
was put into land-grant colleges for the specific purpose of pane 
technological studies. This capital investment drew to it other PREE n 
and these institutions of the Mid-West and beyond attracted stu d e ec 
large numbers. There was a demand for instruction not only in snsti- 
nological subjects but also in the arts and education. Since these eto 
tutions were able to attract money and students they began in brie. d 
dominate the American university pattern in spite of the prestige iz 
continuing influence of the older private institutions. The case ihe 
here is that these state institutions came to set the pace in BER 
university development. Within their faculties—and, indeed, as t 


R AA à 3 H an 
raison d'être—technological studies were included. As the dem 
changed it was relatively 


and other profession 
leges and universities, 
chusetts and California 


n 
these Were unable to carry the full title of university professor, 4! 
indeed they 


Acs ows + t 
regarded as institutions of the same prestige.as 
older general universiti 
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of them enrol as many as four thousand students. For prestige reasons 
the popularity of the older universities persists, and even larger numbers 
of students attend them. But the consequences of such a divorce may 
be serious for society. Academic prestige tends no longer to be 
associated with financial returns in terms of well-paid positions, and 
yet administrative power continues to rest largely in the hands of 
university men, and thus one finds a clear stratification of society on the 
basis of educational qualifications and attainments. In an era which 
has been termed ‘ the technological age ’, the full consequences of dis- 
suading or preventing those best qualified to judge the implications of 
technological advances from exercising some measure of administrative 
control are alarming. In this institutional method of selecting adminis- 
trators there might be judged to be a social lag. Of course, it might be 
argued that persons who are technologically or scientifically qualified 
are not well prepared for management. This is debatable. But a 
selective system which virtually bars these men from administrative 
Posts at the national-policy level seems dangerous. The probable educa- 
tional consequences of the widespread introduction of technological 
studies have, of course, been stressed at every stage of development by 
the traditional arts graduate. The task of resolving this problem of some- 
how making it possible for university men and technologists to find a 
core of agreed studies is certainly not made easier by the institutional 
Separation of technological universities from the others which maintain 
the tradition that ‘ knowledge for its own sake’ should be the cardinal 
Principle of organization of study and research. . y 
The position in the U.S.S.R. is different: here technological studies 
now enjoy very high prestige. The Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
although founded early in the eighteenth century, has been built up 
under communist policy to a position of the highest esteem. It consists 
of a number of committees, but in addition there are associated with it 


Over one hundred institutes, research stations and laboratories. Its 
members are the most distinguished professional men in the Jand. eke 
authority is enormous. The pattern of special institutes within t ‘ 
Academy is supplemented by regional academies and a large number © 

higher educational institutions and research establishments dealing with 


all as i icultural, industrial, and public life. In its 
SG ree aa ja is designed to promote 


organizati i ducation in Russ 
on, then, higher education ~. esigned c 
communist economic and social policies. The universities of which 


Moscow is by far the largest, followed by Leningrad and Kiev with less 
in many ways the pattern of 


than half the number of students, follow in 1 
Western European institutions. Their faculties tend to be more practical 
in character, however, emphasizing the natural and social sciences 
rather than classical languages. In number there are far fewer univer- 
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sities throughout the U.S.S.R. than in the U.S.A., but the development of 


the special institutions enrolling students for special professional studies 
is impressive. 


Administration of Universities 


It might be argued that the universities in the U.S.A. respond to Ses 
sumer demand more readily than any in the world. An explanation o: 
this might be found in the relationships the universities have with the 
state authorities, in the general climate of opinion amongst those wish- 
ing to receive university training, and as one outcome of the social role 
university teachers in the U.S.A. see themselves as playing. State 
legislatures can and in fact do lay down who shall be admitted to state 
universities. This means that one important aspect of what has been 
regarded as academic freedom has been removed from many American 
university administrators and teachers. No doubt legislation returns 
some of the power to them when and where it rules that, whilst any 
high school graduate must be accepted by a state college, the latter 1$ 
not obliged to retain any students after the end of the freshman year. 
Consequently the fall-out of students at the end of the first year iS 


of those entering college va 
atever grumbles might be hear a 
ate of affairs, they nevertheless accep 
n should determine their policy. They 
cy can, but inevitably enrolments have 
, and some would say that the quality ° 
ergraduate schools. Certainly, heavy €n- 
ege authorities devices for testing students 
€ in Europe, although even there, particu 


On procedures have been modified through 
pressure of numbers, 
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sity men themselves have accepted—perhaps with more reservations 
than their consumers—new criteria of quality and new instruments of 
assessing it. Secondly, the excessive consumer demand has far out- 
stripped the’ ability of universities to provide a sufficient number of 
teachers capable of maintaining previously accepted standards of 
quality. This expansion has also involved a loosening of the bonds 
uniting the professional group. Mass education everywhere has im- 
posed strains on the traditional professional units of university and 
secondary school teachers. In many continental countries these bonds 
remain, so that school teachers frequently spend some time teaching 
in the university. In England the academic grammar school teachers 
have for many years been separated from their university colleagues, 
at least in function. Since the 1944 Act they have increasingly become 
associated with school teachers generally, the majority of whom have 
never really in England, nor on the continent, enjoyed full professional 
status. In the U.S.A. this process went further, assisted by other 
changes, notably the one whereby teacher training institutions became 
degree-granting colleges and then later full universities providing post- 
graduate work. But whilst this movement may eventually lead to 
greater professional strength among educationists, such as teachers, 
School superintendents, professors of education, it has tended to break 
down the professional solidarity of the universities themselves. Sec- 
tional professional groups can maintain their autonomy, as lawyers and 
medical men amply demonstrate, but the liberal-arts men have lost 
much of their professional power when compared with their European 
counterparts. The mutual front which the professional groups of 
Europe can put up has to a large degree crumbled in the U.S.A. Certain 
issues might draw them together, but it is significant that where serious 
attacks have been made on academic freedom the defence by the 
universities has not been that of a united professional group. 

A third reason for this weakness is the system of administration and 
control in the U.S.A. The universities are controlled by the public at 
the local or state level rather than at the Federal Jevel. The interest and 
Power groups within any state will be very diverse, so that the form 
which control takes will vary with the kind of balance of power that 
exists in a particular state. Nevertheless there 1s a large measure of 
agreement between the legislation of the states on colleges and univer- 
Sities, a notable requirement in many being some form of ‘loyalty 
Oath’, 

One important factor which operates in the U.S.A. isa negative one, 
namely relative lack of a fully developed permanent civil service, either 
at the local or at the Federal level. Whilst continuity of executive 
action is not an inevitable feature of Western democracies, it is an 
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important element in the operation of government. The sine 
~Career-men—temper political decisions by their professional Mee 
ment, which is not readily swayed. The American principle of ne 
and-fire applies equally to administrators and teachers. Indeed, ž 
former are often more vulnerable than the latter. Whilst it is n 
that most school superintendents and university presidents are pre 
sity trained, their power does not depend on their association oe 
with university or with professional men, but on other factors. aun 
checks-and-balance theory of university administration is examine 
this Year Book by Dr. Freeman Butts. +e M 
In Europe, on the contrary, the university-trained administrator 1 FE. 
a position both to carry out policy and to maintain continuity gep A 
political changes. As Mr. Vaizey shows, professional administrator 
government and u 
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social responsibility than they are often credited with. Often thei 
policies have won 


is elif f i t 
tee and, indeed, the whole government administration at the highes 
levels is restricted 
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also be argued that their policies have helped to remove some of the 
worst features of European social-class consciousness and to eliminate 
the intellectual snobbishness of the European which is at once his 
weakness and his strength. It could be argued that in responding to 
the demand to train teachers the American universities have made a 
signal contribution towards raising educational standards throughout 
the country. Educational research has been promoted and the status 
of the teacher of the masses has been raised. There are signs of an 
emerging profession of educators which is in a position to operate in 
Some ways, though not in all, as do the older professions. Progress is 
being made towards the development of a corpus of educational theory 
on which policy can be based. At the moment it would be foolish to 
Suggest that this knowledge—drawn from psychology, sociology, 
economics, anthropology, and other social sciences—can match in 
effectiveness that possessed, for example, by doctors. But in a world in 
which education is seen—rightly or wrongly—as the key to unlock the 
doors of human progress, no knowledge is more necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of man’s desires for peace, prosperity, and freedom. 

GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY. 

BRIAN HOLMES. 

JOSEPH A. LAUWERYS. 


SECTION I 


ADAPTATION OF UNIVERSITY 
TRADITIONS 


Any institution with a centuries-lon 
it a number of traditions. 

sistent with the original ai 
might have introduced radi 


Per Ys) 
g history is bound to have aie 
Some of them might appear petit a 
ms and purposes of the institution. 


cally new elements into this general pa 
ical pattern. The Medieval University has been no exception. = es. 
retrospect perhaps is it possible to delineate its main features. edit 
that it grew as it did as the result of a specific theory would be to abet 
its early masters not only with a very unlikely singleness of purport 
also with the power to achieve it, Circumstances as much as any EA 
determined what was possible. But since a tradition has been € 


: a i een 
lished it is possible to study the ways in which changes in it have b 
wrought. 


We have not thou 
of the historical trad 
These have been full 
Universities of Europe in the Middle 


illustrate certain important as 


higher learning in various parts of the world. 
We start wit 


se A & p . wn 
laws within academic circles has been that ‘ knowledge for its tthe 
sake’ should motivate university teachers. A second has been tha 


as 
kind of knowledge thought worthy of the attention of these men W 
restricted, T) 


how’. 
The deter 
Invention a pe 
ah ify themselves has been withstood more or dies 
rsities throughout Europe, and detailed stu 
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haps the innovation which has created the most problems for universi- 
Ues and has had the greatest implications was the introduction of studies 
which by tradition were regarded as not quite in keeping with the true 
functions of a university. 

In the first article, Professor Meister traces the rise of the medieval 
universities in Germany and Austria, and illustrates the fluctuating in- 
fluence of the state on the autonomy of universities, and the bearing 
which this has had on the establishment and constitution of the later 
Institutions. Professor Meister refers again to the medieval theme by 
raising the problem of ‘ general’ education—a problem which he admits 
has not been solved in Austria—and a problem which is central to any 
Consideration of the content of teaching in both universities and non- 
university institutions of comparable status. 

_ Dr. Hans points to the eighteenth-century origins and development 
in higher technical education in Europe. His analysis is based on 
the pre-eminent position of Theology in the early schools of higher 
learning. The impulse behind the development of technical studies 
came from “ enlightened kings or princes”. The fact that they were 
often financed from State funds meant that the autonomy of the tech- 
nical institutions was not complete. But, on the other hand, universities 
dominated by a Church can hardly be regarded as fully autonomous. 
We should distinguish here between legal restrictions on the freedom 
of men to teach what they wish and those proscriptions which, if in- 
direct, are none the less effective. Dr. Hans shows how a different 
Political climate of opinion in England helped to determine a pattern 
of development which ran contrary to that in continental Europe. 
There, France, Germany, Spain, and Russia pioneered the establishment 
of separate institutions, frequently sponsored by the State, for the study 
of technical subjects. The later, nineteenth-century developments 1n 
England are of particular interest since they created a tradition in which 
the new technological faculties found a place, side by side with the 


histori 5 NEN 
ric ones, in the universities themselves. ! 4 
Professor Armytage points to the medical needs of the ork yie 
gave rise to an Act of Parliament authorizing ia E of E e 
caries to a i licentiate. ‘Associated with this movement was 
Palio Birkbeck College, of 


one George Birkbeck, whose name is perpetuated in Bi 
the Uitversiey of London. It was this university which broke many of 


the traditions established and maintained by Oxford and Cambridge in 
h and State. First there was the break with 
Sectarian influence. Next there Was an attempt to introduce more 


Practical studies to students drawn from more diverse social origins. 
Oreover, London admitted women as students long before either 
Oxford or Cambridge. Finally, the university “ developed into a vast 
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examining machine ”. Many provincial institutions were encouraged 
to follow these important leads. f 
If one effect of the University of London was to extend the rane 
university subjects, the examination system tended to make re ca e 
more and more specialized. The day was to come when stu a Bok 
paring for an honours degree in physics were required to study ee 
of that subject for three years and pure mathematics as a su nets 
subject for one or two years. At least as far as formal require 
Were concerned, the broad, liberal aspect of an undergraduate edu mr. 
which might be gained through the study of several subjects per Ek lish 
in danger of being lost. Even to-day, undergraduate studies in ee 
universities are far more specialized than in most European coun Vick 
The experiment at North Staffordshire about which Professor a 
Writes is therefore again a break with tradition. In this article we x 
the problems of moving away from the traditional organizat ga é 
undergraduate studies are examined. Could this pattern serve a ia 
model for teacher training colleges? Itis obvious that the intro dpa à 
of a three-year (against the present two-year) course for training CO’ The 
students demands that appropriate courses of study be planned. tant 
experiment of North Staffordshire might throw light on to the impor" 
problems of re-organizing teacher college courses. d Eng 
The influence of the University of London extends far beyon esi 
land’s shores. Many Commonwealth institutions were modelle 


ae 
by the University of London. CO. 


z r with his counterpart in the U.S.A. 29 
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measured by the standards of the traditional concept, which is in any 
case changing everywhere, but in the light of Flexner’s almost axiomatic 
statement: ‘Every age does its own creating and re-shaping; so does 
every country.’ ” American institutions have been shaped by many 
forces, but one of the most powerful has been the desire on the part of 
the people for education. To-day, as the tide of irresponsible criticism 
of trends in American education recedes, the re-moulding of a new 
tradition by thoughtful critics is in process. Professor Brubacher’s 
analysis of what has been called by some critics the anti-intellectualism 
of American education serves to show how the widely accepted theories 
of Eliot and Dewey on how intellectual interests can be motivated may 
degenerate, so that finally the vocational motive is “ narrowed down to 
the motive to practise some particular art ” But the answer does not 
lie ìn an uncritical condemnation of pragmatic theories of learning as 
anti-intellectual—they are not. Perhaps the post-World War II condi- 
tions in which the U.S.A. finds herself will be as decisive in the modi- 
fication of academic traditions as were those of the frontier some 
hundred years ago. 

Another continent in which a significant clash of academic traditions 
arises is Latin America. Here the tradition of the Spanish universities 
is strong, but cultural and economic ties with the United States have 
for many decades been firm. Dr. Larrea shows how close are the 


aims of the universities in every Latin-American country to those of 
how the reform movements have all 


medieval Europe. He points out 
included attempts to re-define these aims; among others reformers have 
should not “ be thought of apart 


urged that the university cannot and 

from the culture it serves”. The services it can offer include the promo- 
tion of “ a genuine national feeling ” linked with world ideals and the 
Cause of democracy. In these tasks Dr. Larrea sees it as the responsi- 
bility of the universities to help formulate national policy. They should 
also, he argues, investigate social conditions and consider possible solu- 


tions to social problems. Me 
These social tasks are frequently regarded by the more traditional 
European universities as outside their sphere of legitimate activity. 
niversity policy in the communist countries, on the other hand, lays 
€avy stress on the role of the university in social reconstruction. Mr. 
Lukatela’s article illustrates some of the difficulties experienced in his 
Country in transforming the traditional university faculties into institu- 


tions whose role will be to contribute to the development of a country 
Whose economic problems loom very large compared with many other 


‘Uropean countries. ? AA 
A consideration of some of the problems of professional education 1s 
Presented in the next section. THE EDITORS. 


CHAPTER ONE 
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The Impact of the Medieval University upon the 
Modern : The Case of Austria 


THE problems of the Western 
fact that, ever since their be 
years of their existence do 
been connected with the m 
with different communitie 
the past, so to-day the un 
and philosophies of life, 
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universities owe their complexity oa, 
ginning and throughout the eight et 
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The Medieval Universities 


The medieval university came into b 
of three factors: the surviving tradit 
the secular authorities. During the fi 
of the ancient world (A.D. 600-1 100), the world of learning and the 
cathedral and monastic schools which had borne its tradition had con- 
centrated their attention on assimilating the knowledge which had bee? 
handed down to them i ini 


. A jon 
eing as a result of the inten 
ion of learning, the Church Hae 
ve centuries following the dec 
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and the large number of students attracted many teachers to settle in 
these towns. 

The resulting situation created two important problems: first, the 
protection of the foreign students and the determination of their legal 
status, because in the Middle Ages the local courts had no jurisdiction 
over foreigners; secondly, which authorities should award Licentia 
docendi (the right to teach) to the newcomers from outside. The foreign 
students formed societies or Nationes, according to the country of their 
origin, which later were legally recognized by sovereigns, the king of 
France for Paris, and the municipality for Bologna. When new univer- 


sities were founded, the authorities granted the masters and the students 
-governing societies—academic Com- 


the privilege of forming self 
munitas or Universitas. The right of teaching in cathedral schools was 


granted by the bishop's chancellor and in monastery schools by the 
Abbot or his representative Pater scholasticus. The colleges (Collegia) 
of masters demanded this right for themselves on the ground of their 
professional knowledge as well as the right to award the degrees of 
magister or doctor to their students. ; ee 
Many Papal decisions granted these rights to individual institutions. 
Later these privileges were included in Papal Bulls founding new univer- 
sities. As they received their jurisdiction from the highest Church 
authority, the Pope, the universities considered themselves Church 
institutions. At the same time, however, they were established by the 
secular authority of their countries’ sovereigns as self-governing institu- 
tions with their own courts and their own finances, generally exempt 
from taxation. As such societies they were divided into Nationes with 
a rector at the head. As teaching institutions they included many facul- 
ties, later stabilized into four: theology, Jaw, medicine, and the Peel, 
of Arts as a preparatory step towards higher studies. The tae fo) 
the Faculty of Arts included Artes liberales and the works of Aristoteles. 
The degrees awarded by such universities gave the right to ee is 
ubique docendi) in all universities of Western Christendom. : a i 
Austrian university was founded in a similar way by decree of the Duke 
of Austria Rudolf IV in 1365 and a Bull of Pope Urban V. 
Renaissance and humanism brought substantial changes 1n the con- 


tent i i in the Faculty of Arts. Side by side with 
of learning, especially in hilesopiy; ene of ancledt 


traditi h n 
lange onal lectures: eke, Hebrew—and the reading of classical works 
took place, accompanied by increased study of mathematics. In the 
Faculty of Law, Roman law was studied alongside canonic law. Under 
the influence of similar intellectual movements the secularization of 
Universities and their emancipation from Church control was started. 
Yet both movements—humanism, and secularization—did not reach 
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site w 
full fruition at once. Humanism did not bring to the ee ne 
system of knowledge, and the development of Philosophy an entit 
sciences was achieved outside the universities by individual soe iA 
in personal exchange of ideas or by newly established learned Pondi 
such as the Accademia dei Lincei in Rome, the Royal Society in cietãt 
the Académie des Sciences in France, or the Branderburgische So still 
der Wissenschaften in Berlin, initiated by Leibniz. The universitet 
remained institutions for Professional training. The Faculty Mis 
osophy remained a preparatory step for higher faculties. Its s pilose 
continued to include the traditional studies of the arts (Cursus Sa es 
Phicus), and the Aristotelian philosophy accompanied by tee 
humaniores in classical languages and literature. Neither did ri ious 
ization make immediate progress. It was more the result of ip 
schism produced by the Reformation and counter-Reformation mnie 
led to a Stronger dependence of universities on respective a a 
tions. In Austria it was evident in the control of piilosophica aan 
theological studies by the Society of Jesus at the University of Vi 
(1627-73). 

As a third important factor, 
added to the changes in the ge 


d ae jpium 
requirements of religion Qn 
blicae recte gubernandae seminarium 


n 
and Innsbruck (1671) were founded i 
Austria on identical principles, 


The universities in the Protest 


ities as land institutions: Halle (x694) PY 
gen (1737) by King George 4 by 
aracter was still more emphasize Ks 
Versities the king was nominally the rector i 5 
inistered only by pro-rectors. At both brie ea) 
P forward was made by opening the doors to n A 
‘ knowledge: at Halle to modern philosophy and natur 
science, and at Göttingen to the new appraisal of classical learning: 
Thus the way to Scientific research was opened also to the piit 
faculty. Yet the establishment of Lehrfreiheit (freedom of teaching 


England for Hanover. This ch: 
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was of the greatest importance for the development of German univer- 
sities. Libertas philosophandi was also started at Halle. This was the 
freedom of scholarly research and theory from any authority except 
the conscience and responsibility of each research worker. The right 
of freedom of teaching, coupled with the progressive transformation 
of universities from mere places of teaching into centres of scholarly 
research and theory, together with the broadening of the field of their 
disciplines, resulted in their unprecedented expansion during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. This growth was furthered by the 
emancipation of the philosophic faculty from preparatory functions 
connected with the development of the nine-year Gymnasien as second- 
ary schools and the introduction of the maturity examination as a 
Condition of entry to university studies. The universities had now 
become places of teaching and research in all branches of knowledge— 
Universitas literarum. Yet this broadening of activities did not go so 
far as to include training for other professions such as technology, agri- 
culture, forestry, mining, or veterinary. For these professions special 
institutions were created similar to and ranking with the universities. 


State Influence on Teaching Freedom 
The development of universities in Austria during the same period 
followed a different pattern. The first university reform under Maria 
Theresa (1749-60) brought great progress in medical studies, due mainly 
to the leading position held by Gerhard von Swieten. It led to the 
Widening of fundamental studies in the natural sciences by establishing 
new chairs of chemistry and botany, by the foundation ofa botanical 
garden and the transfer of clinical studies to hospitals, made possible 
by the creation of the first clinics for intenna, meaa (Soom a 
Wards chairs of surgery, ophthalmology, and midwit© re estab- 
lished. In e Ea awe studies were widened by the clon 
of modern Austrian law, history of law and ‘natural law Cae t), 
Which was established during the eighteenth century perio a D 
lightenment’. The second reform of Maria Theresa, 1n 1774, introduce 


an irsi hilosophical faculty, without freeing it, 
ew system of chairs 1n the philosop. E A a The 


howe den of preparati 
: ver, from the bur Prep tion and curriculum of the 


intervention of the state in the organiza I 1 
universities under the influence of the absolutist regime was much 


stronge ; est of Germany. The aim was the transformation 
ramenim ier rning societies into state teaching institu- 


of uni e ae 
Hon R as be the legislator for and administrator of 
the universities, All new regulations concerning organization and 
teaching were issued by the state. Instead of independent administra- 
tion of its own finances, the university s budget was firmly controlled 
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by the state. The academic courts and exemption from taxation were 
abolished. Control of studies by the boards of professors and their 
elected deans was replaced by directors of faculty studies appointed w 
the state. Teaching could be imparted only through textbooks approve 
by the highest state educational board—Studienhofkommission. Thus 
there was no Lehrfreiheit in the Austrian universities throughout a 
whole century up to 1848. An additional obstacle to intellectual de- 
velopment of universities was the utilitarian aim, which did not promon 
learned activity but served the interests of the state by training SOR 
professional men, especially for the civil service. The result was tha 
Austria did not participate in the intellectual progress of universities 
in other German lands in spite of repeated efforts by professorial boards 
and even by the Studienhofkommission itself. It was only the revolu- 
tion of March 1848 which opened the way for this development. 3 
The most pressing need was for the Lehr- and Lernfreiheit. Its intro 


p er GF ic 
duction was announced by the first constitutional minister of publ 
education, Franz Freiherr yon Sommaru 


of Vienna on March 30th, 18 


The two preparatory years in the Philosophical faculty were transfert i 
to the Gymnasia—previously six-year institutions, which thus becam 
eight-year institutions, 


the Austrian universities. The completion of 

inister, Leo Graf Thun Hohen- 
stein and his collaborators, Franz Exner, the professor of philosophy, 
» Professor of classical philology. The new reg 
ial Law on the Organization of Academic Boards 


ities, but treated th 
Yet the universitie 


Was again entrusted 
The affairs of the un 
with the rector as c 
annually for a year. 
by the state, but o 
of professors. 

dozenten) to le 


to professorial boards, with deans as chairmen. 
iversity as a whole were entrusted to the sena 
hairman. Rector and deans were to be electe! 


The appointment of professors was to be made 
nly after prio: 


Permission for 


It consisted of the 
holarly works, an interview and 4 


Fatimai 
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probationary lecture. The state only retained the right of formal 
approval of the faculty’s decision. Degrees were to be awarded by 
universities on their own authority after an examination by respective 
professorial boards (Rigorosen). However, as the universities also im- 
parted professional education for various professions, the state would 
in future issue regulations for studies and examinations as well as new 
regulations for the doctor's examination in accordance with the 
progress of knowledge. Yet the basis of Lehrfreiheit would be safe- 
guarded. This was also confirmed in the fundamental law (Staats- 
grundgesetz) on December 21st, 1867, by Article 17: “ Knowledge and 
lts teaching is free.” The University Statute of minister Thun Hohen- 
stein was reformulated in 1873 in the law of April 27th concerning the 
organization of academic authorities, but the liberal principles were 


entirely confirmed. 
ti Side by side with the universities, 
ions for particular studies and pro: 
schulen—received equal rank with the universities. In 1872 the 
Technische Hochsculen in Vienna and Graz, and the Hochschule für 
Bodenkultur (agriculture) in Vienna, were founded. Further founda- 
ons were: in 1894 the Montanistische Hochschule (mining) in Loeben; 
in 1897 the Tierarztliche Hochscule (veterinary) in Vienna; and in 1919 
the Hochscule fiir Welthandel (international commerce) in Vienna. 
Although the organization of these institutions generally followed the 
model of universities, nevertheless the ‘Austrian system of higher educa- 
tion was in some ways not made comprehensive, and by later additional 
decisions became difficult to survey. This reason, as well as new de- 
mands of higher education, influenced the Federal Minister of Education 
of the day, Dr. Heinrich Dzimmel, to issue a series of fundamental laws 
for the entire system of higher education, which later served as a legal 
basis for detailed regulations, especially for new studies and examina- 


tions, 

Such new regulations had to solve problems inherited from the past 
Of these higher institutions : their Jegal status and their self-government; 
the aims and tasks of higher institutions; the oat ae of pe 
and the co: i h and teaching; professiona training 

n een research an 
nerion DEN dded: the demand 


by the universiti blems were a 
universities. To these new pro e ed: 
a higher ahon by able but poor students; the possibility of general 


education and the training of character by the educational agencies of 
igher institutions of scientific research—such as the Academy of 
Ciences, established in 1847, and the newly created research institutes. 
Owever, this question had already crossed the border line of higher 


education, 


Austria also created special institu- 
fessions which later—as Fachhoch- 
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The Growth of Hochschulen 


The first fundamental law was that of July 13th, 1955, cones 
the organization of higher education. The institutions for sa ape He 
are the three universities, the theological faculty of Salzburg, an pir 
six technical institutes previously mentioned. The Hochschulen i 
Federal institutions (Anstalten des Bundes) and are directly conna ae 
by the Federal Ministry of Education, Thus they are no longer noe 
governing institutions, or in modern terminology ‘ institutions ne 
public law’ (Körperschaften öffentlichen Rechtes). Nevertheless A 
possess real self-government in respect of particular aspects of at 
work. The activities of higher institutions are thus divided into a sp 


Baar i z = Js the 
of state action in which they and their authorities are bound by 
directions of the Federal mini 


in which they are free of an 


are divided into faculties, seamen 
Catholic theology; (2) law, politics, and economics; (3) medicine; 
philosophy. The Uni 


Protestant Theology. The Technischen Hochschulen have three facul 
ties: (1) building and 

and (3) natural scienc 
faculties as compare: 
Faculty of Philosoph: 
are known in Englis 
history, 
Only the institutions With seve 
faculty 


rising from their own decisions. Thes¢ 
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sorial boards—as, for instance, the direction of academic disciplines 
and teaching institutions, the faculty curricula in so far as they are not 
decided otherwise in regulations, and the award of academic degrees. 
To these must be added special cases, in which the Hochschulen act as 
legal entities—as in the acceptance of bequests, their administration 
and distribution. The autonomy of Hochschulen is thus not represented 
in the form of statute put in the accumulation of enumerated special 
rights. Nevertheless a unifying principle of self-government can be 
stated : these institutions always have autonomy of freedom of research 
and teaching, which thus is pased on the principle of Lehrfreiheit. 
The aims of Hochschulen are described in the above-mentioned law 
as scholarly research and teaching, which includes professional training, 
imparting higher general education and the training of future scientists. 
The principles for realization of these aims are freedom of research and 
teaching and their close connexion. Correlation of research and teach- 
ing does not mean only that each Hochschule has to combine them, but 
also the principle that academic teaching should be based on research. 
That means that teaching should start with facts and sources indicated 
by research, and should use criticism and methods arrived at through 


research. 

Confirmation of these principles and the regulations for studies based 
on them will be enacted by a law on higher studies (Hochschulstudien- 
gesetz) which is in preparation just now. The double purpose of Hoch- 
schulen is the promotion of scholarly research and teaching and the 
training of future members of certain professions. This problem will 
be solved by establishing two courses of studies : (a) those which lead to 
the acquisition of ability for independent research and a doctor's degree, 
and (b) those which train men for the scholarly professions followed by 
the award of an appropriate diploma. By this arrangement the require- 
ments for a doctor's degree can be augmented and the status of the 


Austrian doctorate put on a higher level. 


State Aid 
The impoverishment af 
especially of the previously wealth: 


situation wherein many young people, : 
higher studies, have A unable to do so oF have had to work for their 


Maintenance during the period of studies. This defect will be put right 
by a law giving the state m ping many capable students to 
undertake full-time study by the award of maintenance grants. In 
addition, students’ hostels will be established and a general health 
RCE Maoine Tbs, aw Ya 2 give the opportunity to 


ter two wars of large groups of the population, 
y middle class, has resulted in a 


although capable of following 


eans of hel 
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3 a ai and 
provinces and communities as well as to welfare organizations 


foundations to integrate their services with the Federal provision AN 
The complexity and expense of the many modern appliances ! 


+ een tions 
sary for research has resulted in some inadequacy of present institution 
and has pointed to the lack of financi 
This is true of the Organization of all 
Academy of Sciences. 
foundation of indepen 


Rien ra 
Max-Planck-Gesellschaft Maintains a group of institutes for natu 


cerns have established special E 
es for their own service. Ausa 
ate such institutes in adequate meast 
e, that Austria will not in the near futu 


: the 
character in so far aS ‘A 
Tits own sake is genuine goodness (ein hohes Gut) a? 


n 
However, definite knowledge ” 


j j ra 
also the “ imparting of serra 
finition. Concerning the ei t 
O possible courses come to m! i 


. 5 idad, 
È tega y Gasset, La Mision de la Universi 
Madrid, 1930), The second 


institutions in West German 
the university, wh 
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are branches of knowledge and questions of the philosophy and politics 
culture (R. Schwarz, Wissenschaft und Bildung, Freiburg, 1957). In 
ae discussions about such Studium generale have found neither a 
ee formulation, nor have led to definite organizational forms. 
moe ts in this direction have remained in the form of traditional 

Ctures in which representatives of various branches of knowledge 


collaborated, 
RICHARD MEISTER. 


CHAPTER TWO 


New Professional Demands in Europe 


ALTHOUGH to-day in some countries higher technical education enjoy 
equal academic status with the medieval university faculties © 
theology, law, medicine, and arts (or philosophy), its history is quite 
distinct and more recent. The old studium generale was dominated by 
theology and the dogmas of the Christian Church, or churches after the 
Reformation. The art of pleading in the law courts, the art of healing 
and the art of teaching were conceived as practical applications o! 
Christian theology, and even in our time they have not yet entirely 
emancipated themselves from this traditional subordinate position: 
Higher technical education, on the contrary, developed for purely 
utilitarian reasons during the Industrial Revolution—itself the result © 
numerous scientific discoveries and inventions. Technical studies Wer? 
in no way connected with theology and often went contrary to the 
dogmatic teachings of the Church. They were suspected of engendering 
heretical opinions, and in some cases fanatical mobs burned down an 
destroyed new institutions and laboratories. Under these circumstances 
institutions of higher technical education were established outside the 
old universities on the initiative of private individuals and with t E 
help of secular governments. Often they were founded by enlighten 
Kings or princes as State institutions entirely maintained by State funds: 
As such they could not attain the semi-independent position of t 
universities, and until the twentieth century their academic status was 
notably inferior. Only gradually haye they grown into institutions 
Which are Increasingly recognized by the old universities as equal. e 
some cases they have been incorporated as new technical faculties ° 
engineering, agriculture, mining, and commerce. 


Nees higher technical institutions, then, begins in the secon 
e eighteenth century. Previou. i ], military: 
or commercial schools ry. sly technical, naval, 


ools or private academies were at the secondary-lev® 
an eae a claim to be institutions of higher learning. In this de; 
Russa ie e Pioneering countries were France, Germany, Spain, an 4 
ekeen EANES eighteenth century these nations were all ruled by & 

Seeman Ocrats, and with the exception of Germany had high 
England Ware a ens of Pi Rams Se ‘culture: 

Arad 2 SCO = j u 
minin g and com gnized training-ground in agric 


merce; and many foreigners received their techni? 
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or commercial houses. But, Eng- 


ilies, who were suspicious of 
r technical institutes were 


education in English mines, factories, 
land was ruled by aristocratic Whig fam 
State intervention. Consequently no highe 
established, since private means were insufficient to maintain them 
permanently. When, a century after the rise of Continental institutes, 
England began to found higher technical institutions the situation had 
changed. The modern universities of the nineteenth century were will- 
ing to accept within their organization new studies grouped as addi- 
tional faculties. This political comparison accounts for the notable 
differences of organization between higher technical education in Eng- 
land and other English-speaking countries and the Continental countries 


of Europe. 


Agricultural Education and the Physiocrats 

: The school of physiocrats was of English origin, since it was an Eng- 
lishman, Richard Cantillon, who published in 1755 the first ‘ physio- 
cratic’ tract in Paris. But as Quesnay published his first articles in the 
Ency clopédie in 1767 and expounded his theory in a separate book 
entitled Physiocratie, he is usually considered to be the founder of the 
Movement. According to his theory agriculture as the primary means 


of production was the basis of all national economy. Although industry 
and commerce added to the prosperity of the country they were con- 
Thus, the modernization of 


sidered by Quesnay as classes stériles. n o 
agriculture should be the primary concern of government. Again it 
Was in England that the importance of agriculture was first recognized. 
he introduction of the steel plough, the use of fertilizers, the care of 
animals, and the preservation of the soil were advocated in England 
and Scotland by private societies before the Continental countries 
egan to establish institutes of agriculture, veterinary science, and 
forestry, But the English Society of Arts, although promoting inven- 
tions and new methods of production, being a private body, did not 
found institutes of this kind. On the other hand, the economy of Con- 
tinental societies was subsidized and controlled by their governments. 
us, although England was in advance of France 1n inventions, it va 
rance who led both in developing the theoretical foundations of the 
school of physiocrats (Quesnay, Mirabeau, Dupont de Nemours, Turgot, 
and others) and in the establishment of higher institutes. Founded by 


Private individuals who were adherents of the new economic theory, 
aken over by the government and be- 


the institu invariably t 
tes were invariably 
Came State institutions. From these the present Grandes Ecoles de- 
veloped. 
The first Ecole Vétérinaire at Ly 
Bourgelat, who gathered together a team of 


ons was founded in 1761 by Claude 
outstanding scientists as 
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professors (Daubenton, Vieq d’Azier, Fourcroy, Gilbert, and Brussonet). 
The government was so impressed that it charged Bourgelat with the 
task of opening a second school at Alfort, and he was appointed its 
first director in 1766. One of Bourgelat’s earliest students, Abbé J. B. 
Rozier, succeeded him as director at Lyons. He was a well-known 
physiocrat and published ten volumes of Cours complet d'agriculture. 
In 1786 he founded an agricultural school at Lyons, and Turgot ap- 
pointed him to survey the position of agriculture in the south of France 
and in Corsica. In 1789 he presented to the Assemblée Nationale a 
memorandum advocating the foundation of four regional schools © 
agriculture. His scheme came to fruition later with the establishment 
of the Ecole Nationale d'Agriculture at Grignon in 1826, the Ecole 
Vétérinaire at Toulouse in 1828 (first founded by the Convention 19 
1793), and the Ecole Nationale d’Agriculture at Rennes in 1830. Among 
his foreign students Rozier trained Abilgaard, the founder of the first 
veterinary school at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1773; Stillingen, the first 
director of the veterinary school at Hanover, founded by George I] in 
1778; and P. Hernquist, the founder of the first veterinary school at 
Scara, Sweden, in 1772. Similar veterinary schools were opened 17 
Dresden (1774), Vienna (1776), Budapest (1786), Berlin and Munich 
(1790), Milan (1791), London (1791), Madrid (1793), and Brussels (1832): 
The London Veterinary College (now the Royal Veterinary College) 
was the only eighteenth-century English technical school for higher 
education. Although to-day it is a school of the University of London, 
it has preserved its separate identity. The Medical Academy of St- 
Petersburg, founded in 1791, included veterinary studies. The first 
Russian institute of agriculture was opened in Kharkov in 1816.” In 
Germany the oldest school of agriculture was founded at Giesen i 
1769. It became an institute of higher learning when a faculty ° 
‘ i 826. An institute of agriculture was founde 
in Stuttgart in 1818. The Swedish Institute of Forestry at Stockholm 
raa Ee of Veterinary Science at Brussels (1832) also 
‘ong to this group. In Italy the pioneer of higher agricultural educ@ 
of Veni À 10 of Padua. Asa result of his initiative the Senate 
enice established in 1765 the first chair of experimental agriculture 
uino was appointed. It was followed by the 
n of a special Academy of Agriculture in 1785. : 
institutes were special schools of higher learning 
€s, they were not classified in Germany as Tech- 
na technology. 1. Ne title was reserved to schools of engineering 


$ rance th ther 
with the schools $ cerned belong to the Grandes Ecoles toge 
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The Institute of Forestry at St. Petersburg in 1803. 
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Schools of Mining 

Mining is a very old industry. The Romans, for example, extracted 
metals for military purposes. With the invention of gunpowder the 
manufacture of cannons became most important for both navies and 
armies. In the eighteenth century Great Britain was leading in both 
mining and metallurgy techniques, and in 1760 the famous munitions 
factory at Carron, Scotland, was founded by Dr. John Roebuck. He 
introduced a new cannon known as the carronade which was supplied 
not only to the British armed forces, but to foreign countries, including 
Spain. Foreign mining engineers from Germany, Scandinavia, Spain, 
and Russia used to come to England and Scotland to complete their 
training and incidentally to find out the secrets of the British metal 


industry. But the English metallurgists relied on apprenticeships in the 
ssed from master to 


mines and arms factories. Secrets were thus pa 
apprentice and special schools of engineering with courses of lectures 
Open to all were not established. 

Continental countries, with a different tradition, believed in theoret- 
ical instruction and central control. As with schools of agriculture and 
veterinary science, they established institutions of higher learning in 
mining and metallurgy which were far in advance of England. But 
whilst agricultural and veterinary schools were the outcome of a physio- 
Cratic theory to promote the peaceful development of free trade among 
Nations, the schools of mining and metallurgy were established by 
rival Great Powers for the purposes of war and aggrandisement. The 
wars between the Habsburgs and Bourbons, the wars of Frederick the 
Great, the wars between England and France, and the American and 
French Revolutions provided reason eno for a general demand for 
better artillery, better methods of mining, ed production 


of metals. 
The pioneering school was the Bergakademi 
Yet Freiberg was 4 centre for 


which was officially founded in 1766. : 
metallurgical studies even before this date. In 1739 three Russians, the 
amous Lomonosov and his companions Vinogradov and Reisner, were 
Sent there to study advanced metallurgy under Henckel. After the 
Opening of the Bergakademie and the appointment of a distinguished 
team of specialists, Freiberg Was acknowledged in all countries as the 
best school of mining in Europe. Ch. E. Gellert, for ten years assistant 
to Euler at St. Petersburg Academy, was appointed professor of mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and metallurgy- J. F. von Charpentier was professor 
of mathematics and physics applied to mining. The most famous ap- 
Pointment was of A. G. Werner, aS professor of mineralogy and geology. 


ugh 
and the improv! 


e at Freiberg, Saxony, 
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He was the founder of a new subject of “geognosy’ and of the ‘school 
of neptunists’. 

These names attracted scholars from all lands. The governments of 
Spain, Russia, Poland, Portugal, and Naples sent and maintained State 
scholars there. During the period 1771-1800 eleyen Spaniards were 
sent; among them were the two brothers El Huyar. Ten Russians, six 
Poles, six Italians from Naples, and three Portuguese were all sent by 
their governments later to form cadres of mining engineers in their 
countries. From Scandinavia came seven students and from Great 
Britain nine, one of whom, in 1787, was James Watt junior. Incident- 
ally it was Roebuck of Carron who helped Watt senior to build his 
steam-engine and interested him in the study of metallurgy. Among 
the German students was Alexander von Humboldt, who later did 
pioneering work in Latin America. In their turn, these foreign students 
of Freiberg, on returning home, became pioneers of metallurgy and 
mining. We shall mention later the Spaniard Fausto El Huyar, for 
example, who founded two mining schools, one at Vergara in Spain 
and another in Mexico. The Russian, Andrey Deriabin, was sent by 
his government to study mining at Freiberg and to Paris and also tO 
England. Whilst in England he became a member of the Manchester 
Literary Society, of which James Watt was secretary. On his return tO 
Russia Deriabin was appointed director of the Mining Institute founded 
in 1773, and director of the Department of Mining. 

Mining was started systematically by Peter the Great, who sent four 
students to Leyden University to study mathematics and physics 19 
their application to mining. Peter founded a school of engineering an 
a school of artillery in 1712. These were later combined to form an 
engineering cadet corps. But it was not an institution of higher learn- 
ing, and its graduates had to go abroad for special training in metallurgy 
and applied chemistry. 

The second German Bergakademie was established at Clausthal, 
Prussia, in 1775. It grew out of a modern department of the Claustha 
Lyceum, which Rector Rettberg made into a separate and special min- 
ing school. The French Ecole Royale des Mines was the result of the 
Private initiative of B, G, Sage. In 1759 Sage, only 19 years old, started 
a publie lectures on mineralogy and chemistry. He received Se 
lished aa Private sources and built a laboratory. In 1778 he esta 

Chair of chemical mineralogy at the Academy of Sciences an 
Fate a ee orandum to the government advocating the founda- 
EEES $ Aigher school of mining. In 1783 the King issued a royal decree 

sing the School of Mines With Sage as director. The government 
appointed twelve State scholars With an annual maintenance grant © 
600 livres each. 
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In Sweden the study of mining and mineralogy was closely connected 
with the working of the iron-ore deposits, the best in Europe, which were 
in great demand for military purposes. Early in the eighteenth century 
two Swedish pioneers, Ch. Polham and Em. Swedenborg (later famous 
as a mystical philosopher), were sent to England to study mining. On 
their return Polham was appointed director, with Swedenborg as his 
assistant, of the Bureau of Mines, which had been established in 1715. 
Their laboratory gradually developed into the Stockholm College of 
Mineralogy in 1770. The Stockholm Institute of Technology which 
grew out of the college was opened officially only in 1826. Meanwhile 
the study of metallurgy and mining was promoted by the famous pro- 
fessor of Upsala University, T. Bergmann. He was appointed professor 
of mathematics in 1761 and later of the applied chemistry of metal- 
lurgy. He was a personal friend of the Viennese metallurgist I. von Born 
and was in contact with scientists in every country. Because of Berg- 
mann’s international fame, Upsala attracted students from all over 
Europe, including Spain and Russia. One of his students was Juan José 
El Huyar, who with his brother Fausto discovered tungsten. 

In Spain the main factor in the development of higher technical 
education was the Basque Economic Society at Vergara, founded by 
Conde Peña Florida and the Marques de Narros in 1765. The first 
graduates of the Vergara technical school, sons of the two founders, 
Were sent to Paris in 1768 and then to the Stockholm College of Minera- 
logy to study mineralogy and chemistry with Gustav Engestrom. Their 
two younger brothers were sent to Vienna to study metallurgy under 
I. von Born. There they met Fausto Ey Huyar. El Huyar was appointed 
Professor of mineralogy at Vergara in 1778, and through his influence 
a separate Royal School of Metallurgy was established in 1782. When 

e was sent to Mexico, El Huyar helped to establish a school of mining 
in 1792. One of the members of the Basque Society, an outstanding 
educationist, G. M. de Jovellanes, founded another Spanish school of 
mining at Gijon, Asturia, in 1794. Both Spanish schools were main- 
tained largely by State funds and in fact were controlled by the govern- 
Ment. In Italy special mining schools were founded only in the nine- 
teenth century, but in 1764, a Royal School of Artillery was opened in 
Turin, whose director, de Antoni, was professor of metallurgy. 

In Austria and Bohemia the leading pioneer was Ignaz von Born. In 
1770 he was appointed Bergmeister in Prague and was instrumental in 
the founding of the Academy of Mining at Staynice in Bohemia (this 
Academy was moved to Pribram in 1849). At the same time an Academy 
Of Mining was established at Chemnitz in Austria. Two friends of Born 
Were appointed as professors there—Rudolf Wrbno as professor of 
mining, and Anton von Ruprecht as professor of chemistry. In 1776 
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accused him of heresy. He therefore persuaded the Prime Minister, 
Tanucci, to found a new institution, the Scuola di Commercio e€ di 
Meccanica, in 1754, where a special chair of economy, the first in 
Europe, was created for him. In 1757 Genovesi published the three 
volumes of his work Storia del Commercio del Gran Bretagna—a title 
which made quite clear the source of his inspiration. His pupil 
Filangieri was considered in the first rank of contemporary politico- 
economists, and was elected as honorary member of the Bern Economic 
Society, one of the leading physiocratic societies of the period. The 
next commercial academy was founded in Lisbon by Pombal, also 
under English influence. Both these schools were State institutions 


mercial academies. He regularly had English students at Hamburg: 
The Akademie was started on an Engli 


training at Busch’s academy. The Hamburg Academy, the first of its 
kind in Germany, became known in Vienna, and Maria Theresa aske 
Busch to write a memorandum on it. This he sent to her and in con 
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the work of the twentieth century. This pattern of development reflects 
the various phases of industrial change. 
The following table summarizes the position : 


TABLE OF HIGHER TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


2oth-century Foundations 


Tulid 18th E < m 
institutions Century 1801-60 | 1861-1900 g Soviet 
'urope Russia 
— a || 
Agriculture, veterinary 
and forestry À 15 10 aD a pa 
Mining A i 10 3 x z 28 
Engineering : = 36 18 20 110 
ommercial . , 4 5 e at rd 
| SS eee 
Conclusion 
As we pointed out in our introductory remarks, the higher technica l 


Institutions have grown up outside the old universities and actually in 
Opposition to them. It was natural that the medieval tradition, 
dominated as they were by clerical influence, should deny to the new 
institutions an academic status and should treat them as parvenues not 
acceptable within the society of recognized universities. In the govern- 
ments of every country were representatives of the classical scholars— 


graduates of the universities—who, though otherwise quite modern in 
ion. Consequently they did 


outlook, had to pay attention to this tradit 

not introduce evokitlonary legislation. Whereas the heads of ae 
universities enjoyed the title of Rector Magnificus, the heads of tecmica 
institutions were simply directors. Degrees were granted grudgingly 
to the graduates of technical institutions, and eyen when the latter were 
Permitted to award the degree of “Doctor of Engineering’ it was 1m- 
ferior in standing to the medieval D.D., D.Litt. D.LL., or M.D. In 
Germany, ‘Doctor of Engineering’ had to be printed in Gothic script, 
whereas the titles of the old degrees were in Latin. 


This contempt for the utilitarian (banausic) values of technical educa- 
of the twentieth century 


tion survived all the revolutionary changes OF. a 
and can still be detected even in Communist Russia, despite all 
official attempts at an equalization of prestige. The different origin of 


the universities and the technical institutions was reflected in their 
internal organizations. The old universities enjoyed an autonomy, and 
even now with the growing intervention of the State still retain a certain 
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measure of independence, and are treated by the government with 
respect. The technical institutions founded by secular governments 
Were maintained, controlled, and financed by the State. They were 
founded, closed, or transferred from place to place according to the 
needs or policy of the government, and sometimes in accordance with 
the temporary opinions of ruling ministers. 

Equality of status and academic independence are problems, the 
solution of which cannot easily be delayed much longer. Whether the 
traditional privileges of the universities should be extended to neW 
institutions, or the universities should be levelled to the dependent 
position of technical institutes, is a question of great importance. 


N. HANS. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Do ene 


The Rise of Civic Universities in England 


IN this short account no attempt has been made to deal with the early 
history of the various civic universities. Attention has been concen- 
trated upon the actual historical determinants of their progress in the 
nineteenth century. We see how medical needs and the development 
of industry and commerce, the emancipation of women, and so on 
played their part in the growth of these universities throughout Eng- 
land. Finally, reference is made to the discussions and activities out 
of which the Universities Grant Committee developed. 


Medical Needs 
1815) endowed the Society of Apothecaries 
licentiate on the results of a written 


examination conducted by a court of twelve examiners, to candidates 


whe had served a five-year apprenticeship and attained their majority. 
his Act stimulated a number of medical schools in London and the 
Provinces. In London, the Charing Cross Hospital, founded in 1818, 

egan as an integrated medical school and hospital, and its ‘ Objects 
a Intentions ’ dated March 31st, 1821, underlined this by proclaiming 
b at it was intended “ to promote . .- not only the welfare of the Poor 

ut the improvement of the Healing Art and the good of the Community 


at large” (1). 


The statute 55 Geo. III ( 
with the power of awarding its 


Eight provincial towns established medical schools to prepare 
students for these examinations, and six of them envisaged universities 
to develop from these. In Leeds, John Marshall read a paper to the local 
Philosophical Society in January 1826 with that end in view (2). 


In Newcastle, T. M. Greenhow read two papers before the Newcastle 
April 5th and June 7th, 1831, 


Literary and Philosophical Society on une 7th, 18; 
Stressing the ‘ expediency’ of establishing “an academical institution 
Of the nature of a college OF university for the promotion of literature 
and science”. This was before a school of medicine opened its doors 
On October rst, 1834 (3): > 

At Birmingham, the founder of the local medical school, Dr. Sands 
Cox, scoured the Continent for ideas to improve the teaching of medi- 
cine in the Midlands, and on his return in 1831 determined to make 
Birmingham “ the seat of a grand scientific and commercial college ae 
Within ten years he had established Queen's College, which by 1843 
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was offering architecture, civil engineering, law, theology, general 
literature, and arts to such students as might wish to study there. Ons 
of Cox's former patients gave £25,000, and together they hoped to “ lay 
the foundation of a great central university, based upon sound Church 
of England principles ” (4). 

At Liverpool, when the reformed corporation was elected, it was sug- 
gested that a university was needed to complete the civic structure (5). 
At Manchester in 1836 the Pine Street School of Medicine sponsored a 
similar proposal (6). At Bristol in 1840 the leaders of the medical pro- 
fession formally discussed the Possibility that the city might become 
“ the seat of a medical university ” (7). 


One of those who began teaching postulant apothecaries was oa 
Birkbeck, a thirty-year-old doctor. With a friend, he founded t 


Anderson’s Institution in Glasgow. On leaving for London he became 4 
founder member of the London Institution in 1805, a middle-class body 
for the “ general diffusion of science, literature and the arts, by means © 
lectures and experiments ”. After a new building was opened in 1819 
he began to lecture there too. (8). 

Another of Birkbeck's friends was Henry Brougham, who, as one of 
the lions of the Edinburgh Review, had won himself a position a5 a 
radical leader in London. Both Were social obstetricians. One birth at 
at of the Mechanics’ Institute in South 
er was that of a university of London. A 
as not new. There were 


a = his influence upon the appointments to m 
: S to have been great ” (11). Other at ts to enll 

professional gr ens attempts to | 

Philosophy, ES can be seen in the establishment of Chairs © 
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aes ing, Design, and Education. Within five years of its foundation, 
r See over five hundred students. 
Ape so stimulated the establishment of a rival institution, affording 
D' o professional facilities, but under Anglican control. George 
ive A » rector of Lambeth—its founder—called not only for another 
of O in London but one in the north, together with an expansion 
Wellinet, and Cambridge. He obtained the backing of the Duke of 
Bist igton, the two archbishops, some city financiers, surgeons, and 
King" oe number of provincial men of substance to found 
ee a ollege in the Strand where, in addition to “ religious and moral 
fen nenon , other subjects like “ classical learning, history, modern 
EE ages, mathematics, natural philosophy, medicine and surgery, 
feet jurisprudence, etc.” were to be studied, and “ specific pre- 
That ion for the particular professions” was to be undertaken (12). 
specific preparation ’ applied especially, as at London University, 

e numbered 347 of the 469 students at 

erb s at King’s. Itis symbolic that 
oi Maya, who had bought the Great Windmill Street Medical 
ool from Charles Bell on his departure for London University, now 

nt at King’s. Much has been 


Bea its rejection of Liebig as Pro ) stry, but there were 
colle whose appointment testified to the importance attached by the 
whi AS physical science. J. F. Daniel, inventor of the hygrometer 
and we ears his name, was elected to the Chair of Chemistry 1m 1831, 
= ra on to construct the first electric battery which was able to 
Of Ph Onstant current; while Charles Wheatstone, elected to the Chair 
tele ysics in 1834, was a pioneer of spectrum analysis, of submarine 

euphy. of electrical recording instruments, and of the stereoscope. 
inert such common ground between them, combination was apos, 
Uni able. A charter granted in 1836 enabled them to associate as the 

iversity of London: a title relinquished by the college in Gower 


Street for that of ‘ University College ’ Oxford, Cambridge, and the 
opposition to the 


oe of Surgeons, which had sustained a strong OPPO 
ve € project, were overborne by the support which the City of London 
se € to its own university. The Liberals rejoiced in it as the first non- 

Ctarian university to be established in England with powers to grant 


a in arts, laws, and medicine. ct l 
Adon University developed into a vast examining machine. Many 
ee ishing provincial institutions were thereby encouraged. By 1851, 

enty-nine general and nearly sixty medical colleges were affiliated 


toit, 
qfourth university (or the second of the civic type) was founded at 
rham, partly “to anticipate any mongrel affair at Newcastle ” but 
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chiefly to “ ward off the blow ” that was expected from the Radicals 
on the wealthy Durham chapter (13). The enfranchising of the South 
Shields estate, and a liberal episcopal donation, provided the necessary 
finance. The use of Durham Castle provided a habitation; and the award 
of a charter in 1837 enabled degrees to be awarded. But the sciences 
obtruded. The teaching of engineering in the very first. year (to the 
bishop’s great pride), and the presence of J. F. W. Johnston, the notable 
agricultural chemist, on the academic staff for twenty-two years, were 
testimony to this. But its marked similarity to Oxford and Cambridge 
(evinced in the opening of Hatfield Hall in 1846 and Cosin’s Hall in 
1851) is perhaps best symbolized in the literary activity of Edward 
Bradley, one of its early graduates, Bradley, a contributor to Punch 
and the Illustrated London News, is perhaps better known as Cuthbert 
Bede (14), the author of The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an 
Oxford Freshman (1853), the first of a trilogy, and an outstanding ex- 


ample of a genre which was to become increasing popular—the uni- 
versity novel. 


i The Northern Colleges 
The wish to break down all forms of preferential sectarianism ani- 
ated John Owens to found a college in Manchester, which opened its 
doors in March 1851. Like London, Owens College looked to Scotland 
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He wes joined by Matthew Arnold, the HM.1,, John Scott Russell, the 
Eor RN and Sir Charles Dilke, the radical (16). 

of ee interest was excited. A Royal Commission under the Duke 
spent i Seg was appointed. Manufacturers began to see that money 
not onl education was a legitimate widening of the field of investment, 
SS 7 to improve workers’ technique, but also as an instrument of 
R a ace. For the new wage arbitration boards set up in the ‘sixties 
sible mee needed workmen who could think and argue In respon- 
that ae with masters on the board. The workers themselves realized 
advan proved educational facilities opened more avenues of social 
tailed pega. Though some lamented the loss of earning power en- 
Weight y the raising of the school-leaving age, they never carried much 
from Ae the Trades Union Congress, which began to be held regularly 
of the te Lastly, there were some who saw in improved education 
Large- armer the only real clue to the recovery of British agriculture. 
of ended squires like Sir Thomas Acland, who fathered the system 
as ool examinations, were not as rare as hitherto supposed, The 
(18 a L. Brereton had established the ‘county’ schools in Devon 
oa and Norfolk (1871) for farmers’ sons. In 1873 he founded 

sch tien County College at Cambridge, to connect his ‘county 
aan s with the universities. It lasted for twenty years. Brereton was 
ous to see a national system of county colleges, and published a 


Plan. 
American economic expansion on the one hand, and German im- 
hole of Europe. Denmark, 
d to remodel her economy 
Jlowing closely on 
cr Tape by Prussia in the ‘sixties, provoked international admira- 
i ising newspaper 
d it to be in Denmark's 


Sweden, a oel 
i dopted folk high schools 00—50 
rapidly that by 1872 there were twenty-six built ‘and filled. Swedish 
a e of selection. Blood 
cre Property still told powerfully in an aspirant's favour, but the 

nciple of achievement was beginning to 


onargin, More and more the élites had to serve a dominant class based 
On a highly specialized industry and an efficient bureaucracy. The 
dont stock company needed a specially trained administrative and 
€chnical staff. Somewhere this new élite had to be found, together 

i “the noncommissioned 


cae what was referred to at a s 
cers” of industry. The older universities, already disturbed, had 


Y.B.E.—3* 
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not the capacity nor the intention of descending to the level of technical 
high schools. 

So the florescence (the architectural style justifies the image) of the 
new university colleges began in the industrial towns. Some grew 
around the local mechanics’ institute, or medical school; others were 
grafted on to existing literary and philosophic institutes. After 1870 
their growth was accelerated by municipal pride and industrial muni- 
ficence, Each college mirrored the techniques of its town. Newcastle 
Royal College of Science (1871) was specifically planted in a mining 
area where its teaching would do most good (18). So were Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, for textiles (1874) (19), and University College, Liver- 
pool, for commerce (1881) (20)—both of which later emerged to fully 
chartered status after a short period of affiliation to the University of 
Manchester. Firth College, Sheffield (1879) (21), grew from the first 
people's college in Great Britain. So exclusively practical was Sir Josiah 
Mason about his bequest for Mason Science College, Birmingham, that 


theology, mere literary study, and education, were excluded. Yet even 
when they were admitted and Birmi 


J C ument was reinforced by the spectacular agitation © 
aaa Butler (wife of a Liverpool schoolmaster), who rocked public 
cae y her campaign against the Contagious Diseases Act. At the 
can e an Act of 1870 gave married women the right to keep thelr 

ngs (extended twelve years later to their own property). As the 


number of congenial female occupations increased, so did the institu- 
tions for training the: 


; m. University College, London, opened its classes 
to them in 1870, the same year in which women got the Board School 
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vote. By agitating for examinations for women, a higher standard than 
the Cambridge local was obtained, which was later opened to men as 


well, with the title of the Higher Local Examination. Those who dis- 


approved of the examination projects joined Miss Emily Davies, and in 
to six students at Hitchin. Three 


October 1869 Girton opened its doors 
In Cambridge itself the women 


years later it moved to Cambridge. 
flocked to the lectures of James Stuart, a pioneer of university extension 


in many directions. By 1879, Oxford had followed suit with two halls 
of residence for women—somerville and Lady Margaret Hall. The 
newer university colleges, needless to say, admitted women freely to 
their courses. 
Private munificence could not, and did not, lubricate all this. The 
eighty-nine city companies had drawn the limelight upon themselves 
by their extensive ownership of Irish land. A notion was current that 
their responsibility was for ‘technical education’, and one of the 
Sheriffs of the City of London not only categorically said so, but added 
that they only needed “a little gentle persuasion ” to shoulder it. 
The Radicals followed this cue. In 1876 William James moved for an 
Inquiry, but was informed that the proper mode of redress was through 
the Charity Commissioners. The Progressive Party took up the cry for 
the elections to the London School Board in November 1876, and 
directed the attention of the electorate to the rich relief from high 
educational rates afforded by the resources of the city companies. A 
City Guilds Reform Association was also formed. ; 
Though they were quite safe behind the doctrine that most of their 
resources were private property, the companies began to assist the 
technical education which the times demanded. The Clothworkers 
endowed the textile industry with Yorkshire College, Leeds, and also 
Were trying to form a City Guilds Industrial University 1m London. 


One of their members, Sir Sidney Waterlow, was sensible to the rapid 
Continental advances, and had received reports from two commis- 
Sioners whom they had sent for that purpose. With other companies, a 
Committee was formed that took over the technological examinations 
Which Donnelly had established for the Society of Arts. By 1880 it at 
incorporated as the City and Guilds of London Institute for the Ad- 


vance ical Education (27). d 

By EO TEn anie aie, ek in intellectual climate was 
even more obvious. The economic depression was SO profound that a 
short-lived Conservative administration appointed a Royal Commis- 
sion to examine the causes and offer explanations. The Commission 
reported in 1886, and for the first time it was officially admitted that 
the industrial techniques of ‘America and Germany were surpassing 
those of Britain. Voluntary efforts to remedy this state of affairs re- 
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doubled. In the large towns, industrialists (like F. T. Mappin, the rail- 
Wway-spring manufacturer at Sheffield) gave generously to the nascent 
local colleges to enable them to develop technological studies. But 11 
the larger national picture, voluntary effort to enable men to be edu- 
cated in the proper use of their head and hands was pitifully lacking. 
Moulders of responsible opinion were feeling their way towards the 
imperative necessity of state action in the matter of universal an 
therefore university education. T. H. Green who, though an oxford 
tutor, had been elected in 1874 to the Oxford School Board, and later 
became the first don to offer himself for election to the city council, 
taught in his Principles of Political Obligation (1886) a new conception 
of political freedom. This was that it lay in “ the power on the part © 
the citizens to make the most and best of themselves”. With this a8 
his belief, he justified state interference with individual freedom i? 
matters of labour, health, and education. His abiding sense of purport 
communicated itself to his pupils at Oxford, for he taught them tha 
the essence of human life lay in the deep, wilful pursuit of an ideal for 
its own betterment. This will, for Green, was the real basis of the state 


The Beginning of University Grants 1 
The principals of these new university colleges were only too wei 
aware of the slender financial backing on which they operated. Anansi 
subscriptions, though promised for periods of years, could and did fa 
away; endowments, especially if invested in mortgages on land an 
buildings, Were not substantial. Buildings and running expenses soaKe 
up capital at an alarming rate (28). d 
Wiliam Ramsay of Bristol and W. M. Hicks of Sheffield took the lead: 
It began when, with Viriamu Jones of Wales, they found themselves 0” 
board the SS Peruvian homeward bound from a British Association Mee 
ing in Montreal in 1884, and discussed the situation. Jones was lus A 
—as the three Welsh colleges had been recently given an annual govern 
ment grant of £4,000. Ramsay and Hicks were so determined to see 
a similar aid to the English colleges that they-brought it up at the ne 
annual meeting of the principals of university colleges. By April 10t ), 
1886, they secured the adhesion of Wace (of King’s College, London i 
Tilden (of Birmingham), and Garnett (of Newcastle), and began to colle n 
information from various institutions, and a circular was issued © 
ee 17th asking other colleges to join in their efforts. They were jor“ 
i Nottingham, Southampton, and University College, London. 
chester, Liverpool, and Leeds stood aloof, having other plans. jic 
Undeterred, Ramsay and Hicks went ahead with organizing publi 
meetings in their respective cities to enlist public opinion, and the spri” 
of 1887 was marked by a number of them. Concomitantly Rams” 
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enlisted the support of Benjamin Jowett to stir responsible opinion. 
Jowett’s letter to The Times on March 3rd, 1887, so strangely neglected . 
by his most recent biographer, points out that only three of the ten 
university colleges possessed any considerable endowment “ beyond 
their sites and buildings”, the others being “ either in debt or insuffi- 
ciently provided with professors and lecturers”. In a long leading 
article The Times, with perceptive insight, remarked that “ the Univer- 
sity Colleges, during fifteen years, have proved their value; and also, like 
every other educational institution, they have proved that they cannot 
live without external help”. It endorsed Jowett’s estimate that 
£100,000 a year would “ suffice to maintain colleges in all the larger 
towns”. This was reinforced by a question in the House of Commons 


by A. J. Mundella on March 7th. 

But the Victoria University of Manchester (which had already made, 
On May 2cth, 1886, a direct approach to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Chequer) sent a large deputation to the Chancellor on March 1 1th, 1887, 
Pleading their own special case: a selfish action which The Times did 
did not commend, remarking: “ We are by no means satisfied that the 
go. lleges associated with the Victoria University are entitled to first con- 
Sideration.” Nevertheless, the Victoria University was successful, and 
Within a fortnight the Government promised them an annual grant of 


£2,000, 

The other seven institutions went ahead with their campaign. Public 
meetings at Bristol (March 2nd), Southampton (March zoth), Sheffield 
(April 12th), and Birmingham (May 26th), 1887, were reinforced by yet 
another question in the House by A. J. Mundella (April 19th, 1887) 
and by a deputation on June goth. It is interesting that Sir John Lub- 
bock, introducing the deputation, stressed the claims of the colleges not 
so much on their “ services to learning and study ” as that ‘ they were 
Calculated to contribute largely to the material prospect 


ir“ d” was 
country ” i t that their “ very pressing nee 
ry”. Lubbock pointed gar aa eed eO of 


Such that “ eyen the oldest an e 
funds”, Tasoh Chamberlain, Sir Lyon Playfair, Sir Bernard Samuel- 
Son, Professor Tilden, and A. J- Mundella also spoke. The amount asked 
for this time was half what The Times had suggested three months 
earlier, ; 

Nothing was done. Hicks and Ramsay restlessly worked to keep up 
the pressure and enlisted the help of 
Private secretary). They also approache 
ae Association for me 

n Lubbock, A. J. Mundella, D 
Parliamentary ATR throughout the following year, 1888. Only 
after some two years of ceaseless and devoted activity did the Govern- 
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ment yield and award an annual grant of £15,000, “ the thin end g 
the wedge”, as Ramsay remarked, “ we must . . . keep on trying 
increase it”. a 
To distribute this grant, the Chancellor of the Exchequer set up A 
advisory committee consisting of Sir John Lubbock, Sir Henry Rosta 
the Rev. J. Percival, the Rev. G. F. Browne, and R. G. C. Mowbray, yes 
H. E. Oakeley as its secretary. The twelve institutions recogni 2 
grant were Owens College, Manchester (£1,800), University Col sey 
London (£1,700), King’s College, London (£1,700), Liverpool rns 
College (£1,500), Mason College, Birmingham (£1,400), Yorks ‘al 
College, Leeds (£1,400), Nottingham University College (£1,400), Bris x 
University College (£1,200), Durham College of Science (Newpast aam 
Tyne) (£1,200), Firth College, Sheffield (£1,200), and Dundee Universi 


d 
College (£500). The Hartley Institution at Southampton was exclude 
from their list. 


Lord Haldane’s Work 

No major politician d 

of the unitary (or ‘civ in his 

Haldane. Only in the larger atmosphere of a university could, in his 

opinion, technical education of the finest kind be obtained. To ate 
end he worked to secure the University of London Act in 1898, and 


cs, and later presided over Birkbeck College. It was he wan 
which recommended i 
sity Grants Committee. It was this CO 


ise the decisive influence over the develoP 
ment of universities in the twentieth century. 


As J. F. Lockwood observed: “In what he knew to be the urgent 


posthumous offspring), we can see the marks of his hand- 
work” (29). It 


_ \29). It is that wheel which, powered by the Treasury, drives 
the university system in England to this day. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


ef. i UA STOS 


Tradition and Reform: University College of. 
North Staffordshire 


THE founding of the University College of North Staffordshire at Keele 
The first, the desire of educa- 


resulted from the fusion of two streams. 

Uonists in the Potteries for a university institution in the area, arose 
at Intervals over the last hundred years or more (1). This local feeling 
culminated soon after the Second World War in the formation of an 
Exploratory Committee to investigate ways and means of creating a 


university college. The committee received strong and effective back- 
shire County Council, 


ing from the City of Stoke-on-Trent, the Stafford 

and the County Borough of Burton-upon-Trent. The second stream 
arose partly from growing dissatisfaction in this and other countries 
With the way in which university education was moving (2), and partly 
from the need for university expansion which became evident after the 
War. The Barlow Report on scientific manpower published in May 


1946 (3) contains the following paragraph: 


ile giving all possible facilities to the existing 
expand themselves, early consideration 
n of at least one new university. We recog- 
that, taking into 
tribution to the 
r its birth. 


should be given to the foundatio 
nize that such a foundation mus 


account the difficulty of prov. 
bably be small for some years afte! 


the present nu 
ption O; 


of leaving to posterity a monument o; 
reason to believe that a number o. 
Would welcome the oppertunity of re-enacting in 
exodus which is said to have led to the fo 
thirteenth. We also believe that such a proposal woulc 
from informed opinion and the general body of the public. 


For more than thirty years the Potteries and North Staffordshire have 
been a most active centre for the university extension movement spon- 
sored by Oxford University, and among the early pioneers in this was 
the late Lord Lindsay of Birker, who became the Master of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, for more than twenty-five years. The Exploratory Com- 
mittee soon co-opted him. Lord Lindsay had long been interested in the 
fundamental principles of education at university level, and he had 
81 
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Ro teh in 
recently visited a number of enterprising universities and wee ae 
the United States. On May 14th, 1947, he initiated a debate in t aa he 
of Lords on education (4). In his speech Lord Lindsay suppor! reel 
recommendations of the Barlow Committee and pleaded for rere 
ing of universities of a new type, not just the expansion ede 
universities and colleges. He drew attention to the need gh think 
clusion of science in a general education, and went on to say: Bee. 
that in the past the University of London have done the FE 
in granting their degrees to students of places like Exeter, Hu pN net 
hampton. I am not sure whether this is ae 
ot sure whether the obligation to work for n 
of London does not to some extent fetter al 
ing of the smaller institutions.” He pe 
versity college near Stoke-on-Trent, an da 
would be special emphasis on the social stu 


he 
n this speech later on in the same debate, t 
Lord Chancellor (Viscount Jowitt) said: 


I turn to the question of universit 
North Staffordshire Project. I am 


mittee have Passed a resolution which 
resolution which the 


orship 
equate arrangements have been made for spons! 
bya university or universities.” If Į u 


x a 3 F dents 
es in this country have instructed, and their stu 


Sponsoring uni 
The duties 
curriculum 


College Council. 
approval of (a) the 
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tions for the appointment of principal and senior staff, (c) nominations 
for the appointment of external examiners. Particularly in its early 
days the college owed much to the wise advice given by the external 
members of the Academic Council based on the very wide experience 
of their universities. The college is thus serving its apprenticeship 
through sponsorship and not by preparing its students for the degrees 
of the University of London. As a result of this arrangement the Senate 
has had great freedom in the organization of courses of studies. 

Lord Lindsay was appointed the first principal, and the heads of de- 
partments were selected round about February 1950. They immedi- 
ately began to meet as a Senate during most week-ends, under the 
guidance of Lord Lindsay, to consider courses, regulations, etc., and the 
first students entered the college in October of that year. Itisa tragedy 
that Lord Lindsay did not live long enough to see the real fruits of his 
work; he died in March 1952. 

In the following pages an acco 
Senate has used the freedom con 
sonal reflections based on experience at 


unt is given of the way in which the 
ferred by the charter, and some per- 
Keele since February 1950. 


Residence 


Through the far-sighted acti 
the college has a very fine site, 
six miles from the centre of the city, 
above sea-level. Originally inhabited by the 
twelfth century, the estate was bought by the Sneyd family at the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and they erected the first Keele Hall in 
1581. The Hall, rebuilt several times, especially in 1860, is now the 
headquarters of the college. From its windows one can see rolling park- 
land, the first of six small lakes and the hills of Shropshire. During the 
War the army had built in the grounds a large number of huts of the 
type familiar to so many. These were adapted for the residence of 


students, and some for the temporary residence of members of staff. 
aratively comfortable erections 


Without these unlovely Sut now comp 1 
ìt would not have been possible for the college to have started when it 
did, at a time of great building shortage. The huts have been supple- 

llege has grown, and it 


mented by permanent halls of residence as the co 9 
is hoped shortly to commence replacing them by more sightly and 


more permanent buildings, though many students have an affection for 
the huts because of the friendly ‘ family ’ atmosphere within them. A 
number of other permanent puildings have been erected during the last 
eight years, such as the first stages of the laboratories and other teaching 
buildings, and houses for married members of staff. From the beginning 
the college has had a policy of full residence for both students and staff, 


on of the Corporation of Stoke-on-Trent 
now extending to some 650 acres, about 
and between 600 and 700 feet 
Knights Templars in the 
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and, unless for very exceptional reasons, all students live in oe 
during all the four years of the degree course. Nearly all the perman 


: : on 
both student and staff, and the whole of our curriculum is based 
such residence, 


The Foundation Year 


The degree course exte 
the college, and we call it th 


€ next group of lectur 
and Problems SEV s 


department, and 
ficient histo; 
of the man: 


and econom: 
rical background to 


Y Problems now facing us. The third group is concerne 
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With t r x 
he creative achievements of man—language, literature, art, 


musi : 

E Ae o ehitechire mathematics and science, and technology. There 

psycholo ay the study of man himself and his belief by philosophers, 

tion has re 4 sociologists, theologian, and biologists. A recent nnova- 

block en the introduction of ‘ question hours’ at the end of each 
of lectures. 


Eve 
ei such a course of lectures as thi 
cation. The foundation year students are allotted to mixed dis- 


c e 
ae Sots (arts and science, men and women), each containing 
or one eee students and two or three members of staff, who meet 
€cture aad a week to discuss general problems arising from the main 
Boman thes Properly handled by the member of staff who acts as 
value to « these group discussions are found to be of great educational 
not eye At first some of them, especially the scientists, do 
View, and what it means to discuss a problem from various points of 
ingly. F cannot express themselves clearly, concisely, and convinc- 
time. mier thus stimulated, students g0 On discussing in their own 
groun udents always do, of course, but here there is much common 
ound between students of different disciplines, because of the founda- 


t 
ee year course. 
nee non each student attends five classes a week, loosely called 
oat , in groups varying from two or three students upwards 
consolig= to subject. Three classes, taken in successive terms, normally 
idate and extend the subjects taken at advanced level at school 


(e. k i ¿$ è 
&. English, French, and German in the arts; physics, chemistry, and 
o ‘sessional ’ tutorials, taken 


s is not by itself a university 


th A ; 
raa ancs for some scientists). TW 
ghout the foundation year, are normally broadening subjects (such 

tory, and economics 


r the arts students, his c 
ary techniques are kept in 


as ph; 
f Philosophy and physics fo 
tics for the quantitative 


O n 

TON scientist). For some students necess 
Sciences and developed, such as mathema a Ear 
Vision fo conversation classes in modern languages. } e REN 
Studi or special tuition when needed; for example, for a t 

ied mainly arts subjects in the sixth form and who may wish to 


Change over t i i 
o physics or to chemistry. 
is Ach student ie the foundation see is allotted a general tutor, who 
Senay. the chairman of the discussion group attended by the 
dent and who gives general guidance during the transition from 
are held at the end of the 


Ool to universi i jnations 
. iversity studies. Examina 1 
isSsion and, TER with tutors’ reports, determine whether a student 
fitted to proceed to the honours degree studies that follow. About 
dents leave the colllege at the end of 


mination results or adverse reports 


from tutors. 
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Degree Studies 


Towards the end of the foundation year most students choose oe 
‘principal’ subjects to be studied throughout the following three wally 
for a joint honours degree, and two “subsidiary ' subjects norma 7 
completed during the second year in college. Of these four subjsca g 
least one must be a science and at least one a non-science subject. roe 
students naturally choose cognate principal subjects, and one 0 nae 
subsidiaries often supports the principals. Sometimes, however, sad 
only the subsidiaries but also the principals cross the sen pore ai 
way hardly possible in other universities in England. Examples o 
ject combinations are given below : 


Principal 1 Principal 2 Subsidiary 1 Subsidiary 2 
English History Physics Education 
History Economics Political institutions Physics 
Geography Geology Biology Education 
Mathematics Physics Chemistry Philosophy sutions 
Physics Philosophy Mathematics Political institu 
Biology Geology Chemistry Economics 
Chemistry Economics Physics Mathematics 


As far as possible, by the use of special options within principal cour a 
the two main subjects of a joint honours course are linked. There Je, 
also some interestin & specially integrated honours courses; for one 
(a) Social analysis: comprising (1) comparative government Ce. 
(2) public administrations; (3) the theory of political behaviour (gi hy; 
in the department of political institutions); (4) principles of pRO ORR ; 
(5) moral philosophy; (6) a special subject (department of philosel 4 A 
(7) principles of economics; (8) economic development; (9) sage 
welfare (department of economics), together with, normally, ei 
subsidiary mathematics or subsidiary physics. story? 
(b) International relations, in which courses in economics, hist ub- 
and political institutions are integrated, together with a science T 
sidiary. Students taking this course are requized to show facility W 
at least one forei gn language. the 
One of the features of the Keele curriculum that has aroused ae 
greatest interest is the broadening subsidiary, such as a science for ften 
non-scientist, arts subjects for the scientist, and social sciences not 0 he 
studied at school. These courses have been designed specially for t st 
Students concerned, which means that some departments offer at lea a 
two kinds of subsidiary, one as a ‘ broadener’ and one as a supporter t 
cognate subjects. For example, there is one mathematics subsidiary 
for students reading principal biology or subjects in the arts or pee 
sciences which includes a good deal of statistics, and another which 1 
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Sciences. “age ly for students reading one or more of the physical 
for arts an 4 sics, one subsidiary course has been devised particularly 
Course, t sii oe studies students. The aims and methods of this 
Sessional cou er with those of the corresponding foundation year 
Sidiary is pri tse, have been described elsewhere (5). The other sub- 
or geology. page for students studying principal chemistry, biology 
Or arts and bee chemistry, too, there are two subsidiary courses, one 
Sidiary, but i na for science students. In biology there is only one sub- 

, but it is almost as new to scientists as to non-scientists, for its 


Main e 
m isi . . J 8; 
phasis is on human and economic biology. In the social studies 
] students, and the 


the cı 
onte aa naes 
emphasis thes subsidiary subjects is new to nearly al 
the teachin roughout is on principles. Much thought has been given to 
g of arts subjects to scientists. In English. language an 


literat 
ur 
e, for example, the subsidiary course is designed (i) to awaken 
(ii) to clarify funda- 


and sti a 

eani aE an interest in imaginative literature, 

Course Leone, of interpretation and judgment. In history, the 

earning s esigned not only to provide students with an opportunity of 

also to į omething of the nature and discipline of historical study but 

Contem ntroduce them to the political and economic problems of the 
porary world. Sudsidiary philosophy consists of two parts: 


(i) phi 
t seep of science, (ii) logic. 
Arts TG e helpful now to give a list of subjects taught : 
Greek, e A): English language and literature, history, Latin, 
'Storica] nes German, Russian studies (subsidiary only), philosophy, 
Social st cology (subsidiary only). 
Politica] udies (Group B): economics, politica 
and moral philosophy, theory and pract 


Psych 
ology (subsidiary only). A sae 
chemistry, biology, 


Scie 

geology. (Group C): mat 
h 5 

a S a subsidiary in moral and political philosophy, but the Group 

for a roup B philosophies are treated as parts of a single discipline 

interests, Ncipal subject, within which provision js made for special 

are one side or the other. ree. 

© Spend > taking a modern language aS a principal su 

olo a period abroad in the appropria try- 

the pri 8Y is taught as one subject, not as zoology plus botany. Thus 

than Baraa course emphasises the unity of living organisms rather 

versity. 

The Fee be seated that there are no pass degree courses as such. 

h examinations, and external 

aining standards both in the 


n if 
ao examinations are 5 

S are appointed to help in maint 
ances 1n both (or all three) 


and in subsidiaries. Good perform 


l institutions, geography, 
ice of education, 


hematics, physics, 


xami 
finals 
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principal subjects is required for high honours, and outstanding ae 
formances in subsidiaries may move a candidate into the next higher 
class in borderline cases. The classifications are I, 2 (i), 2 (ii), 3, and pass. 


Diplomas 

By taking extra courses Within t 
Students may receive a degree wi 
with diploma in social studies, 


rk for the diploma in education takes the place of one of the 
i : 


Wo 
subsidiary subjects, but is spread over the three years of the degree 
course proper. This means th 


he four years of undergraduate work, 
th diploma in education or a degree 


grated principal 

j 7 idiary (often biology). There are 
approximately six months of practical training after which students are 
required to write a report. 


Research 


sae wen Other universities came to the college as eae 
; > an ter 1 th F i e 
number and RAAR 954 they were joined by Keele graduates. 
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favourably with the output from other small universities and colleges. 
The present charter does not give Keele the power to award higher 
degrees, but the Senates of Birmingham and Manchester universities 
generously agreed to admit under certain conditions members of 
os working at Keele as candidates for the internal degrees of 
.A., M.Sc., and Ph.D. of those universities, and a number of such 


degrees have been conferred. 


Students 

Students admitted to the college must normally have complied with 
Sarrance requirements common to most universities, such as those laid 
ee by the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board.’ Admis- 
Ben is to the college and not to individual departments, and the selec- 
ia is by the senior tutor advised by an admissions committee. The 
hon of selection is performance in G.C.E. examinations and reports 
b m heads of school, supplemented by interviews carried out by mem- 

ers of the admission committee and others co-opted for the purpose. 
At present about one in ten of the applicants are admitted. A few 
mature students also are taken, and some of these have been most 


valuable members of the college. 
he various types of grammar 


Students are drawn mainly from t 
on is coming from public schools. 


he neighbouring counties (Stafford- 
ent from the rest of England, 3 per 


Scotland, and 4:5 per cent from 
udent for one year with Swarth- 


aaoo but an increasing proporti 
Eny about 15 per cent come from t 
c Ire, Shropshire, Cheshire), 77 per © 
Ra from Wales, 0-5 per cent from 
mee There is an exchange of a st 

and with Reed Colleges, U.S.A. in 
Th € first intake had, of course, to create the various student one 
afi “se now flourish in great number. Their meetings are held normally 
ae dinner. Though students largely organize thor eae ee 
sa i i by an active dire ys 
of ol Kinds a eet pers of staff and visitors 


Ucation assi ite Se Ci i 
assisted by visiting speciausts. Ws r 
he elp with poke and: hobbies such as painting and craftwork. It is 

r of music to organize and train the 


Oped sh í + 
ortly t t a directo 

o y to appoin 5 

Chestra, choir, TER music, and madrigal groups, etc. 


Comment 
The ‘ ccount of how the Senate has 
preceding paragraphs an ai F 
Used the Recta EA upon it rter. I will now com- 


of 
Viewer the comments and 
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Since admission of students is to the college and not to individual 
honours schools, no faculty or departmental entrance requirements are 
superimposed on the general ones. Provided there is sufficient spread 
at advanced and ordinary level combined, and provided there is evr 
dence of good academic quality, we do not mind what subjects are 
offered at G.C.E. advanced level, and two subjects at this level will be 
accepted if the conditions just mentioned are met. This gives consider- 
able freedom to the schools, and if only a sufficient number of unl 
versities could adopt similar requirements some of the sixth form prob- 
lems would be made easier to solve. Because of the special faculty an 
departmental requirements (de facto as well as de jure) for entry t° 
many of the special honours schools in civic universities, the choice © 
subject is effectively made by most boys and girls at the age of 15 Or 16 
for reasons which may not in the long run be good ones—such as lik- 
ing or disliking a particular teacher. At Keele, a student does not make 
his final choice of degree subjects until he has had, in the foundation 
year, nearly a session's experience of subjects at university level. At the 
admissions interviews we ask each potential student what degree sub- 
ject he thinks he will read. Our records show that about 40 per cent 
take at least one principal subject different from their preliminary 
choice. Most of these changes are naturally towards subjects seldom, 


if at all, taught at school (such as philosophy, political institutions, 
economics, geology) 


but there are significant numbers of changes from 
the arts to the sciences, and a few vice-versa. Special attention is give” 
in the foundation year to those intending to change from arts subjects 
to physics or chemistry. It is not always realized by pupils at schoo 
how very different the study of a subject is at university level from 


- My experience in three civic universities 
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about as much time on the subject as a student at Cambridge reading 
Part 1 of the natural sciences tripos followed by Part II physics, and he 
de have an additional subject to approximately the same standard. 
aa graduates are now on the staffs of several universities. Employers 
industry, too, have expressed themselves well satisfied with science 
paige and they are also specially interested in our arts graduates. 
3 one of them remarked: “The barrier which exists between most 
rts graduates and any science has been broken down at Keele, so the 
problems of industry can be appreciated much more quickly.” 
Employers also remark on how easy it is to interview our students, 
who talk freely and make plain their qualities—both good and bad! 
Visitors, including members of the University Grants Committee, almost 
invariably remark on the friendliness, enthusiasm, and loyalty to the 
college of the majority of students. Itis difficult to give precise reasons 
for this attitude, for a number of factors may contribute : full residence, 
a relatively small number of students, the close contact between 
students and staff, the nature of the curriculum (particularly the 
foundation year), and the persistence of a pioneering spirit. The 


students are our best ambassadors. 
now there is some misunder- 


Ambassadors are still needed, for even 
standing and distrust in a proportion of schools, education authorities, 


and the public at large, albeit a decreasing proportion. A few schools 
think we prepare students for external London degrees. We still receive 
applications from candidates wishing to study engineering and other 
subjects not taught in the college. There is the misunderstanding about 
general degrees already mentioned. Some heads and careers masters 
have apparently insufficient time to read our prospectus and so be in a 
Position to advise their boys. To help schools we have for some years 
now invited heads of schools to confer with us for a day or so at Easter, 
and we have been most encouraged by the response and by the friendly 


comment and constructive criticism received. Through these confer- 
ences we have also gained a bette he problems facing 


r understanding of t r 
schools. On the whole cur curriculum has been welcomed, especially 
the foundation year, the absence of special entrance requirements, full 
residence, and the tutorial system. There is no 


w in schools a much 
better understanding of the kind of boy or girl likely to profit by the 
course at Keele. For some the joint honou 


rs course is too tough, and 
they are happier in a single subject honours 


school. For some students 
the foundation year would be a frustrating thicket between two straight 
and narrow paths of special studies in the sixth form and in the honours 
school. The admissions committee is on the look-out for such students, 
and when it finds one, however good, with little hope of redemption, 
encourages him to go to ano 


ther university. 
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For most students, however, the foundation year is a revelation. For 
them the overworked cliché of Opening windows—and doors—into 
new worlds is truly applicable. I have already remarked on the number 
who take up subjects different from those originally intended. Together 
with the broadening subsidiaries and With discussions with other 
students the course is found to have lasting effects. Arts students do 
go on reading science and science students do have a continuing interest 
in poetry, history, etc. (6). 

A number of organizations have been discussing ways and means of 
reducing the intense Specialization in the sixth forms of schools, and of 
giving arts pupils a better understanding of science (e.g. the Head- 
masters’ Conference, the Science Masters’ Association, the Central 


Students would certainly be much more mature, but the disadvantages 
are so real that the proposal has never been seri 


nd their three to fi : h 
discussio; our year courses, but there is muc 
n as to what best can be done within the three years (see, for 
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have been under continual re- 


Si 
nce 1950 our courses and methods 
duction of the number of sub- 


View è 
- A major change has been the re 


Sidiari A 5 
ies from three to two. Experience showed that with three, 
o disjointed, and the achieve- 


too difficult. A consequential 
broadening ‘ sessional tutor- 
urse as a whole 
and I 


t 
Re would have been su 
in small is only now to be restarted. The neces 
general parts or ‘stages’, the severe restriction on mater) h 
e lo delay, especially in the erection of a library building, have in 
ee run been expensive in both time and money, iss 
that ger that we shall be forced to leave to posterity some buildings 
as not be at all the kind of monument to our culture we would 
eas tO have. Other buildings have been very successful as well as ` 
great be ical. It is our earnest desire that we shall be able to match ine 
Will eauty of our surroundings by buildings and approaches whic 
Not just be utilitarian and cheap. ne 
them. have been most fortunate in our staff. Gone ae hee 29; spon e d 
Fac cs z i 
—or their wives and children—as some T a 


Might T : 
i : The jority are intensely interes 
aims, į great majority i iying together has 
» Its stud i ive work, and its future. Living tog 
ee conscious of having learned 


SO mea: š 
nt wi r, and I am very © 
es togethe number veh lecturers have gone on to 


much from 
A m ues. ; ei 
T as and ne ae posts in other universities, and in the majority 
th Cases have been replaced by men and women “ sympathy with ai 
at the college stands for- That the college is making some impact on 
e to successive principals 


© World of ion and scholarship is du 
education Lennard-Jones, F.R.S., and now Sir 


ae 

indsay of Birker, Sir Jobn 
eorge Bey cD ie Ndministrative staff), research workers 
ful for the opportunity of trying out ideas 


d studen 
ts, and I am grate 5 rad 
of improving my es education with their friendly help. 
F. A, VICK. 
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GHAPTER FIVE 


The Development of Universities in Australia 


THE Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. R. G. Menzies, when commenting 


Na Federal Parliament in November 1957 on the report of a recent 
ieee investigation, and proposing measures which would sub- 
Ai ly increase the Federal Government's financial grant to the 

tralian universities, said : 
ents were either scholarship holders, at 
difficult to win, or students maintained 


crifices for their children, 
ould readily 


x ang ow undergraduate days, stud 
by relati ea scholarships were few and 
or (in DEN poor parents prepared to make great sa 
afford Ea ably a minority of cases) students whose parents C 
leak eee them through their courses of training. : 7 
the MEIA l remember a wry smile on hearing a Member of Parliament describe 
cohcend journe University of my day as a bear garden of the idle rich ' s Old 
z duced tons die hard. It is not yet adequately understood that a university 
hen ion is not the perquisite of a privileged few. It is not to be thought of 
Ria A in terms of the individual student. It has become demonstrably clear 
Ghee and highly industrialized modern society has claims upon the 
Z ites which must be met, and has great responsibilities for seeing that 
SpE claims can be met. 
bas social, scientific, economic, and industrial complexities of Australia 
aeei largely beyond the imagination of forty years ago. Great skill 
be admi after high training is no longer to be regarded as something to be 
eA ired in a few. We must, on a broad basis, become a more and more 
livin ed democracy if we are to raise our spiritual, intellectual, and material 
Aare g standards, Viewed in this way our universities are to be regarded not as 
Be ome of privilege for a few but as something essential to the lives of millions 
ere who may never enter their doors. Pe doorsand 
ee is new charter for the universities should serve to open m ee 
iene opportunity and advantage to many students. They will, sure, 
orget that under all the circumstances I have described, the community is 
accepting heavy burdens in oF h the training of university 


3 der that, throug 

Braduates, the community may be served. 

i The aboye words embody a view of university functions which has 

ong been tacitly accepted and acted upon in Australian political circles, 
y members of the university 


oa never, as yet, completely endorsed b rs 
‘affs. The emphasis in the Prime Minister's statement, the political 


Vn of the university's function, is upon the social-service function of 
University. Its implication is that the work of the university is to be 


Svaluated mainly by the extent to which it subserves the interests of the 
Oci S eae 

lety of which it is an institution. 

; 95 
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Political View of the University 


The Vice-Chancellor of the University of New South Wales, formerly 
called the N.S.W. University of Technology, put the view even more 
clearly when, at a convention in 1944, he said i; 


I believe universities exist only to serve the community. , . 


. One must take 
into account the needs and 


problems of the community which the university 
is going to serve.... The expense of operating universities to-day is so great 
that there is no other practicable source of finance than the Government, though 


donations from industry and private donors will continue to be valuable for 
special purposes. Itis clearly the du 
to be the needs of the comm 


This ‘political’ view of a university is no novelty in Australian 
thinking. Sir Charles Hotham, a hundred years before, had, in language 
voiced somewhat the same sentiments when he 

laid the foundation-stone of the University of Melbourne in 1854. Then, 
rman universities for inspiration; now, the advo- 
raw more upon the experience and activities of 


accorded with the requirements of a developing Society. In the second 


the stimulus of two world 


, and agricultural 
d to encourage. Indeed, in the light of increasing 


taxpayer for their maintenance in a rapidly ex- 
and economy, these tendencies would be difficult 
; and their continued practice has developed, for 
ties’ staff, an imperceptible and inevitable accept- 


of appropriate aie ee of the university for the rendering 


‘Ow the present student population i 
W the and the growin 
universities upon gove: oh ee 


rament financial aid. 
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TABLE I 
AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES AND ENROLMENTS 


University Date of Foundation Enrolment 
1957 
University of Sydney I 
iversi - 3 . . 850 
University of Melbourne ql : : 3853 Pas 
University of Adelaide . b . : 1874 4317 
University of Tasmania. : A : 1890 1,004 
University of Queensland . a 3 1909 5,709 
University of Western Australia Ter I9II 2,356 
Canberra University College - + + 1930 396 
University of New England. £ ; 1938 (Univ. Coll.) 1,149 
3 1954 
Australian National University . 4 . 1946 67 
University of New South Wales (including 
Newcastle University College, 1951) - 1949 5,041 
TABLE Il 
AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES AND SOURCES OF INCOME, 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
1935 1950 1956 
Mitra A T CA ——————— a T 
tate Governments $ 
ROE EE 36 3 } 
commonwealth Government .- . 3 } T agf 
gs Pal 34 23 x6 


En 4 i . . 
dowments and other sources 


From Table II it may be noted that in 1935 the universities’ income . 


Was divided a : the three sources, one-third 
tely evenly between the s 
aired ea fees, and one-third from endow- 


from governm ird 
Ments, and so Ske neg four-fifths of the income was derived from 
government sources. 
Contributing to the steepness of this increase has been the recent 
foundation of several new universities which have had to lean very 
€avily on government support. These institutions have all been within 
the geographic boundaries of New South Wales, either in New South 
ales itself or in the Australian Capital Territory. The pattern of 
Universities in this area reveals something of the diversity of structure 
which may be found even where there may be a common source of 
ancial assistance and, perhaps, common agreement on the aims and 


functi i 
unctions of university work. 
Y¥.B.E.—4 
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The oldest of the universities in this area is the University of Sydney. 
In general features and activities it is very similar to a Scottish or, even 


States, In general, however, its non-residential character, its emphasis 
upon professional schools, the types of students it receives, the duties 
and activities of its staff make it an institution not readily distinguish A 
able from an English provincial university. 


utes of Technology have beca 
During its brief history, no wa 
of importance. Through th 
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tension. More than half 


tern ; 
ternal students and in the field of university ex 
king with the New Eng- 


Its e : 
oid ste pest consists of external students wor 
sible for zH ee for arts and science degrees. It is respon- 
entered into e work of this kind that is done within the state, and 
castle AT interesting arrangement whereby students of the New- 
ales, prior a4 College, a branch of the University of New South 
arts taught t o the establishment of an arts degree there, had courses in 
ei o them by Newcastle staff following the New England sylla- 
and have a they might eventually take the New England examinations 
In the A e degree of that university conferred on them. 
has been j ustralian Capital Territory the-Canberra University College 
own fullt existence for more than a quarter of a century. With its 
Prepares ae staff it operates solely at the undergraduate level and 
Sciences a: ents to take the examinations and degrees in arts and social 
tralian Na the University of Melbourne. In the same city, the Aus- 
ar II AT Ona University was established immediately after World 
i - This university, attended as yet by extremely small numbers, 


Is dey, f 
oted entirely to research and graduate teaching, in the manner of 
in a limited number of fields 


€ origi 
Seeds Johns Hopkins University, i 
edical R into four Research Schools, those of Physical Sciences, 
ieee ap ea Pacific Studies, and Social Sciences. 
UStralian diversity of organization imply conflict o 
ndoub community on the matter of university aims an 

k tedly it does. 

are S vould be fairly general agreement that research and teaching 
mportant university functions. But is it important that all 
ied with both? Pro- 


Universi 
ersity departments and sta 
Ily been determined largely by aati 
not publishe 


f opinion in the 
d functions? 


Producti 
uction and publication; the good 
ht to bea little 
What, then, 


each the higher eminences. 
h which thus hall-marks the univer- 
Which i tralia is not clear. The distinction 
ae is often made between Pure and applied research has usually 
difficult und to be unreal ‘and impossible to sustain. There is a similar 
the ‘aid in deciding between immediate and long-term projects. Often 
term mediate turns out to have longer-lasting effects than the long- 
research, and to be the more yaluable. The question is pertinently 


asked - 
ked: valuable for what? 
Subj 
ject versus Society bs 
c opinion has long been divided in 


It is on thi : 
n this ma cademi 
ustralia. tter that a 
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Essentially it is a division between loyalty to a ‘ subject ’ or loyalty 
to the community. It illustrates the basic conflict that has always 
been found in Australian thinking about university education, a rhyth- 
mic Yin and Yang of academic discourse. To seek for truth, to push 
back the frontiers of knowledge, to obtain further insight into the facts 
and relationships of a particular discipline that one professes, this has 
been a tradition grafted into the thinking of Australian academics from 
their long association with English universities and, in particular, from 
their long-standing tendency to look to Oxford or Cambridge to pr ovide 
models for thought and behaviour. It is the advancement of learning, 
not the advancement of a profession or a social activity or a community 

` interest, that is the essential function of university work. This is the 
value which is peculiarly that of the university; in so far as it is regarde 
as a social instrumentality it puts itself under values which are not its 
own. One advocate of this view has recently said, “ It is not the ABC of 
a calling which is important; it is the ABC of a subject. It is only from 
the point of view of the subject, and not the calling, that any rea 
knowledge of, say, medicine, can be gained.” It would be true to SaY 
that the university should assume the intellectual leadership of the 
community, but if it is a true leadership, it must be on the university's 
Own terms and in the fields in which it has itself chosen to be interested- 
_On the other hand, those whose views tend to emphasize the univer- 
sity’s responsibility to the community have, generally, two lines © 
argument. First, it is suggested, on purely utilitarian grounds, that 4 
university—like a primary or secondary school—is an instrumentality 
established by society and financed by society to further its education a 
needs. This is the ‘political’ view referred to earlier. The university 
takes its place along with the other educational institutions of the stat® 
and is, in essence, no different from them though its programmes and its 
methods may receive different emphases. What, therefore, the com” 
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A ‘subject’ is not necessarily something sui 
its own discipline and pursues its own tradi- 
ded, on the contrary, as a logical arrange- 
f interests which may arise at any time in 
Jems and issues which appear to be of im- 
To seek out these issues and interests 
and to organize them and to apply one’s intellectual resources to their 
clarification and development is a quite genuine way of developing a 
‘subject’. Many of the fields of traditional university work have, 
historically, owed their origin and progress to this process. This is true 
more particularly of the subjects of teaching and research that have 
been incorporated into courses of professional training. It is a view- 
Point, therefore, that can be urged the more cogently in Australian 


Circles, 


necessarily incompatible. 
generis which has evolved 
tional path. It may be regar 
ment of some constellation ©: 
human history from the prob 
portance in any given society. 


Professional Training iversi 
One of the striking features of Australian university programmes, not 


Of course unique to this country, is the extent to which they are de- 


Signed to train students to enter various. ERA, 

S is`the case with most English and Scottis Fe 
leaving school enter immediately, in their first year, upon ems 
Courses in separate schools designed to graduate them as future , 


awyers, engineers, and so on. al comse oi a 
ae mon to all university students, ean vor ma 
aken which is not directly related to a professional spec! ty. i 

Students in the Faculty of Arts are, for the most part, vocationally 
Oriented, since teacher trainees—receiving free tuition under govern- 


ment subsidy— minate there. vok 
This is Dae gail pattern for English universiic? a ed 
Which follow their tradition in countries such as Am i Jenna 
Geet It contrasts markedly with the practice of me a Sor = 
ents in A i ter universities, 
Or 18, take AEA professional course, and eae si Sree 
their work at the end of three or four years; m the ve A on eE 
and, students, except in engineering, spend between MG TA 
at tertiary institutions before completing their professiona ing. 
The difference in time taken is accounted for by their attendance at the 
uniquely American institution, the college. This work, done either in 
a separate institution or within the university which offers professional 
training, provides an o portunity for an unspecialized general education 
at a reasonably high pe of sophistication for all professional men. 
Othing similar has yet been amn, Australia. Th E desirability, 
however, of broadening the base © sional education, and bridging 


ersities, students 


‘nor any pre-pro 


attempted 
f profes: 
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the gaps between specialized programmes, has long been aw 
Thus the possibility of introducing a one- or two-year junior eres 
between secondary school and university has received increasing a aa 
tion in recent years, but no attempt has been made to put it into or aia 
tion. One university, over the Past five years, has run a series of Fe 
lectures, given by a variety of speakers each year, open to all evel 
on topics such as ‘The Mind of Man’ and ‘The Intellectual me 
ment of Modern Civilization ’. Another, the University of New te 

Wales, has incorporated compulsory courses in the humanities in evel 
its technological degree programmes. None of these attempts, how ne 
grapples fundamentally with the problem at the heart of all Casen 
on general education. This is a double-sided problem, of ee # 

tion, and of general social understanding: how to establish a rea vide 
i een divergent specialties, and how to pro a 3 
a fund of basic knowledge and understanding of all that most aes “al 
an intelligent citizen of the modern world. To add to specialized P 


i : i or 
fessional programmes still more specialties in English or history 

biology or other humanities or scje 
solution of these problems. 


worthy and challenging but one that was tthe 
feasible. “ And how shall we answer his [Whitehead’s] charge tha 


lect of professors? eye 
microcosm. . . , I shou 


Over the past twenty ye 
has been done to j 


ae e 
ased within each faculty, new specialist degrees aa 
camless coat of learning has been rent and a og 
appears almost past mending. A few patc 
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poe been attempted, in the form of optional, and sometimes compul- 
i. courses for scientists and vice versa, until it has become ob- 
Boro t n the time for patching 1s long past. Some concerted and 
= hae -going attempt must be made to re-weave the general fabric, 
effect} the pattern, display it in its modern colour, and merchandise 
Been y the reintegrated product to the entire student clientele. In 
din ia there is little hope that the older universities will feel inclined 
Song mee this task; fortunately there are a number of recent founda- 
hese which show a refreshing desire to experiment. Perhaps one of 
lished or perhaps the projected Monash University soon to be estab- 
as a second university in Melbourne, will take up the challenge. 


Students 
An important consideration which makes an effective programme 
perative in Australian universities 1S 


pool education the more im a ties 
to ack of any Sixth Form preparation in Australian schools similar 
that provided in English secondary schools. In the absence of any 

Form or the American 


Work comparable either to the English Sixth 
lly goes straight into a pro- 


galege, the Australian student who norma tra 

me Onal programme has, over-all, a more highly specialized and depart- 

Mtalized education than most of his contemporaries overseas. 
Several other features further differentiate the ‘Australian university 


Student. 
ae proportion of part-time students, especially in the faculties of 
are ae commerce, and law, 1s very high. Many people who 
sity d eady in employment seek the opportunity to study for a univer- 
kree part-time through attendance at evening courses. In ete 
spe oe these constitute the majority of the students. Genera y 
z ng, a business-like and utilitarian attitude js more pronounce 
a dee these students than among the full-time day students. For me 
u gore is a qualification rather than an education. | A number o: 
Niversity teachers, however, have found some of their most mature 
Ate students among the evening This is eee true 
tisi. e field of education, where most © time stu pais a prac- 
Baie teachers whose special interest and experience are of consi lerable 
alue and help in their understanding of university courses in the 


discipline. 
4 Associated with the heavy incidence of part-time work in Australian 
niversities is the preponderance of students doing pass rather than 
ee courses. In English universities, approximately 70 per cent of 
ents are enrolled for honours work, in Australia the figure is much 
Nearer ro per cent. In the more professional courses, honours degrees 
are awarded on the work done for the ordinary degree; in the Faculties 
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of Arts and Science, the usual practice in Australian universities is to 
require a fourth year beyond the three- 


year pass degree for a small 
number of students who have been selected for honours work, usually 


fairly early in their university career. The spectacular decline in 
numbers of students to those eventually presenting honours work 1 
illustrated from the following figures for the University of Sydney in 


1956. 
TABLE III 
NUMBERS OF STUDENTS IN SELECTED SUBJECTS IN SUCCESSIVE YEARS, 
Unrverstry or SYDNEY 
History Psychology Physics Zoology 

= Ee ETE MESA. 

Le a 768 618 290 133 

Ly 9 tea 332 131 20 33 
Tere | 119 80 8 7 
IV (Honours) II 6 


2 o 
aucity of honours stud. 


This p 
numbers presenting themselvye 
English universities, in x 


y the intellectually more able pupils, still only 
7 per cent will Proceed to university work, The Australian 


ave a low drawing power, 
they draw have followed highly academic 
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secondary school courses, and have been among the most successful of 
the students in those schools. 

It is rather surprising, then, to find that not only do they tend to 
prefer to take pass rather than honours courses, but that even in those 
pass courses they do not succeed very well. “ One of the most disturb- 
ing aspects of university education in Australia is the high failure-rate. 
... Such a high failure rate is a national extravagance which can ill be 
afforded.” This was the opinion expressed by a recent committee of 
investigation (vide below). Of all students entering first-year courses, 
only 60 per cent pass at their first attempt, and only 35 per cent pass 
through to their degree without a failure. Eventually 55 to 60 per cent 
graduate. This contrasts markedly with the figure of 80 to 85 per cent 
of entrants who succeed in graduating from the universities of the 
United Kingdom. This extraordinary degree of wastage has caused 
much heart-searching in recent years among the staffs of Australian 
universities, the more so as the vast majority of them are men who have 
had experience of working in English or Scottish universities. Of the 
professoriate some 40 per cent, at the present time, have migrated from 
the United Kingdom; and the remainder, mostly Australian scholars, 
have, with few exceptions, taken higher degrees or spent some time in 
research there. 

What, then, lies behind this excessive failure-rate among students? 

Those who have investigated and discussed the problem are not all 
agreed either upon the causes of the phenomenon or on the relative 
weight to be assigned to the various causes. There is general agreement, 
however, that two important contributing factors are, first, a rather 
adverse staff-student ratio, when taken in comparison with that in Eng- 
lish universities, and, secondly, overcrowding of students associated 
with lack of equipment and inadequate facilities for staff and student 
work. 


Murray Committee 

To investigate ways of circumventing difficulties such as these, and 
to assess the present condition of Australian universities, a special Com- 
mittee on Australian Universities was set up by the Prime Minister in 
1957. Under the direction of Sir Keith Murray, chairman of the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee of the United Kingdom, it consisted of two 
English university administrators, and three Australians. 

Its terms of reference were to inquire into : 
(1) The role of the university in the Australian community; 
(2) the extension and co-ordination of university facilities; 
(3) technological education at university level; and 

Y.B.E.—4* 
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> o- 
(4) the financial needs of universities and appropriate means of pr 
viding for these needs. 


Over a period of three months it Visited every Australian e - 
and produced a report which has been described as a ‘ new deal’ for 
universities of Australia, i T 

On the question of staff-student ratios, the committee pointed oF 
that in the well-established institutions the ratio lay between 1:9 4 It 
1 : 12-6, and that the comparable figure for Great Britain was I : 7: 


: 7 in, 
would, therefore, require a staff Increase of about 60 per cent to bring 
them up to the level of Great Britain. 


Looming over the whole situ 


EA 
1966, a total of 79,785. Within that figure the enrolment at the pee 
sity of Sydney would amount to 17,000, at Melbourne 14,400, an oa 
Queensland 12,200. “The Magnitude of this increase,” wrote the CO 


mittee, “and of the Problems with which the universities will be 
expected to deal, h 


5 mins jated 
) ed ave not in our opinion yet been fully appreciat 
either inside or outside the universities,” 

To meet this crit: 


: ical position the committee recommended principally 
two things; 


(1) The establishm: 
sion of the Universi 
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With commendable promptness the Federal Government assumed 
the responsibilities recommended to it by the Murray Committee, and 
the state Governments followed suit. 

This has resulted in a considerable clearing of the Australian academic 
air. The Australian universities are now reasonably assured concerning 
the limits within which they can proceed during the next few years. 

It is a picture of a university world bursting at the seams; but with a 
reasonable hope that the new dress in making will fairly adequately, 
though not over-generously, cover its requirements. It still remains 
true, however, that, although financial policy has been determined, 
academic policy is still far from clear. 

The idea of an Australian university is still in the process of forma- 
tion. It is certain that it will remain, for many years to come, an 
institution under heavy financial obligation to state and Federal Govern- 
ments and that it will continue to regard the training of an adequate 
supply of graduates for the various professions which the nation needs 
as one of its most vital functions. What is the essential nature of this 
training? What other functions should the university perform? Should 
it devote more of its resources to the cultivation of high-quality minds, 
and graduate research students? What is the right balance between 
generalization and specialization? How far should the needs of society 
guide the selection of courses and research projects? These are unre- 
solved questions which continue to perplex academics the world over. , 
Perhaps they are a little more troublesome to Australian minds because 
in this country there has been no settled academic tradition. The Eng- 
lish university heritage has been crossed with Scottish strains and fed 
from time to time on the pastures of American pragmatism, but no 
typical strain has yet emerged. Perhaps in the newer universities now 
appearing on the Australian scene the experience of the past century 
may be gathered together, consolidated, and reconstructed into an 
acceptable and characteristic Australian idea of a university. 

W. F. CONNELL. 


CHAPTER SIX 
a EE el L LO 


The Historical Background to Higher Education 
in the United States 


HIGHER, or post- secondary, education is given in the United States ina 
large number of institutions throughout the country, varying in size, 
financial conditions, and methods of control. Variability among these 
institutions is greater than among the large number of young men and 
women enrolled in them, differing in abilities, interests, provenance, 
and destination. 


fined terminology which 
identifies them as c 


l eparation of teachers, but 
which are gradually i 


expand their functions; and finally there is 
colleges, which are gra 
colleges and which 


In the words of Lord Haldane, in these institutions “ the soul of a 
People mirrors itself”, for they represent every aspect of the varied 


_ The earliest colleges of the country 


tice and partly stimulated by Jeffer- 
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son's founding of the University of Virginia. The plans were carried 
out in most states in the first half of the nineteenth century and were 
supplemented or enriched by the creation in each state of land-grant 
colleges, funds for which were provided under the Morrill Act of 1862 
and expanded under subsequent Acts of Congress, Graduate schools as 
constituent parts of universities began to take shape in the 1870's (Yale 
had already conferred the Ph.D. degree in 1861) and to be definitely 
organized after the founding of the Johns Hopkins University in 1876 
through the vision of its first president, Daniel Coit Gilman. To this list 
should be added a not inconsiderable number of municipal colleges and 
a large number of privately endowed liberal arts colleges which are 


independent of control by religious or public bodies. 


The American Attitude to Higher Education 


To the non-American such a picture is c 
traditional concept of higher education. 
understood, however, when it is recognized that American higher edu- 
Cation is made up of a strand in which the tradition of scholarship and 
research is interwoven With a readiness to adjust education to the 
demands of the students and of the society in which they live. Sucha 
development is inevitable as the numbers of students increase, and in 
an era of rapid cultural changes. This was manifested in British univer- 
Sities after both world wars, with this difference, that the expansion of 
Courses was based on a recognizable scholarly foundation, while in the 
United States the tendency seems to have been to meet and create 
demands without clear standards of admission to higher-education 
institutions, The consequence has been that there are found practices 
and courses of the kind that Flexner could hold up to ridicule but which 


are on the whole aberrations from thenorm. à Y 
More characteristic of higher education in the United States is the 
Principle that public institutions must serve the public, and even private 
institutions tend to regard themselves as performing services to the 
teral interpretation of 


Public, One can put this down to a somewhat li i etation o: 
oes not suit a university ”. 


A, N Whi u K 

; ti p k that “celibacy di sity 
Th A ; mee eae was stated by General Eisenhower in his 
Columbia University : “The American 


n unreal world of its own, concerned 
cluded from the worrisome problems 
ontact with those other institu- 
al structure.” To this statement may 


e added another from the Report on Higher Education for American 


emocracy, prepared by a commission appointed by President Truman. 
iscussing the social role of education, the commission stated that 


confusing in the light of the 
The situation can best be 
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“education will . . . achieve its ends more successfully if its programs 
and policies grow out of and are relevant to the characteristics and 
needs of contemporary society. Effective democratic education will 
deal directly with current problems. Itis essential that education come 
decisively to grips with the world of mankind.” 

The double strand of tradition and practicality has a long history 
which is sometimes overlooked. It represents an attempt to blend the 
idealism of Plato with the practical education of the sophists, but in 
contrast to other countries, which provide for the two ends in different 
and separate institutions, the American offers both in the same institu- 
tion on the analogy of the department store. Nor is this analogy far- 
fetched, for the idea that the customer must find what he wants and is 
always right was in fact the basis on which President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard advocated the elective system which dominated the 
American colleges for so many decades, and which the historian of 
Harvard University, S. E. Morison, described as “ the greatest crime of 
the century against American youth—depriving him of his classical 
heritage ”. 


Practicalism 


dical school in the country, urged the de- 

‘to provide the training necessary tO 
on’s resources ” and “ applicable to some of 
C urposes of life and particularly to the security 
that “libers vee and just government”. Noah Webster, believing 
En E Si Sn disqualifies a man for business”, recommended 
A ot T S study those branches that are connected more in- 
A the business for which they are destined”, Samuel H. 

» ne of the winners of the prize offered by the young American 


Philosophical Society for an essay on “ The best system of liberal educa- 
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tion and literary instruction, adapted to the genius of the government 
of the United States”, held “ that in youth the addition of practical to 
theoretical knowledge would add to its charm”. And another prize- 
winner, Samuel Knox, stated that liberal education should have “two 
great leading objects to which it should be adapted, the improvement 
of the mind and the attainment of those arts on which the welfare, 


prosperity, and happiness of society depend”. 


The Education of Leaders 

The nineteenth century opened with certain clearly defined principles 
that were to guide the development of higher education: Equality of 
educational opportunity was to be provided to promote intelligent 
citizenship and to prepare people to make the best of the country’s 
resources. Faith in the value of education and the need of training 
spiritual and other leaders inspired the people as they moved westwards 
to establish denominational schools, so that it could be said by the 
middle of the century that “ we have multiplied colleges so as to place 
them at every man’s door”. Simultaneously, state universities began 
to be established. Both types of institutions pursued the traditional 
Curriculum, except that the state institutions were secular. Several 
decades were to elapse before the practical and utilitarian aim was put 
into practice, because of academic resistance to innovations. In any 
Case the population was too busy either settling down or pushing the 
frontiers forward to have time for studies about whose practical con- 
tribution they were inclined to be sceptical. There was, in fact, a 
Widespread suspicion of theory and a rooted belief that experience is 
ie best teacher. The preference of the common man for the man of 
action rather than man thinking was to be the theme of Emerson's 
American Scholar (1836), and other writers who deplored the lack of 


Interest in intellectual pursuits. f 
Institutions for professional training for medi 
Pharmacy were established outside of or as separat 


and universiti i f the first technica 
ies. was true of the firs 9 : 
sa y, New York, in 1825—as it 


Polytechnic Insti ded inet 
nstitute was founded in troy, IN*" 5 
Was twenty and thirty years later of the scientific schools established 


at Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth. 


cine, law, dentistry, 
e sections of colleges 
] school—Rensselaer 


Creating a Demand for Higher Education 

The progress of higher education was slow until almost the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Interest in the colleges was not to 
be expected, as one writer thought, from “a busy, restless, speculating, 
money-making people”, nor did the colleges adequately meet the needs 


Of the times. The explanation given by Henry Tappan, President of . 
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the University of Michigan, in his University Education (1851), deserves 
attention, because it also explains the direction later taken by the uni- 
versities: “ We inspire no general desire for higher education, and fail 
to collect students, because we promise and do not perform. Hence we 
fall into disrepute, and young men of ability continue to prepare them- 
selves for active life without our aid. In connexion with this, the 
commercial spirit of our country, and the many avenues of wealth that 
are opened up before enterprise create a distaste for study, and deeply 
inimical to education. The manufacturers, the merchants, the gold- 
digger, will not pause in their career to gain intellectual accomplish- 
are losing the opportunities 
the country, too, is such that 


ween pure scholarship on the 
practical studies: “ When it 1 


A year before Tappan’s essay was published, Francis Wayland, Presi- 
t of ] in his Report to the Corporation of Brown 
University on Changes in th 


tting colleges to the temper of the multi- 
tude”. The colleges did not attract students, he believed, “ because We 
do not furnish the education desired by the people. Is it not time a 
inquire whether we cannot furnish an article for which the demand will 


remunerative?” Studies should be offere 
of the whole community and the prepara- 


i ding military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related t : ; Š x ch 
aderant colleges warn ue agriculture and mechanic arts”. Su 


DO a 
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education available, keep farmers’ children on the land, and enable 
sterile railroads to pay dividends, and the public to bear the increasing 
expenditure of the national government, and increase the loveliness of 
the American landscape. The ‘dirt’ farmer, however, was suspicious 
of theory for many years until by supplementary Acts experimental 
stations were established and practical demonstrations were given 
through agricultural extension. The land-grant colleges, though not 
immediately successful, helped to advance the notion that higher educa- 
tion should serve the people, particularly since many such colleges were 
merged with state universities or themselves became state universities. 
That practical and utilitarian education should be in the service of 
the people was further stimulated by the increased industrial prosperity 
of the North after the Civil War and the expansion westwards of agri- 
Culture; by the development of the extractive industries; and by the 
Spread over the country of a network of railways. The realization of 
the need was further promoted by the extension of new means of com- 
munication by telegraph and telephone. The concentration in the cities 
of industries using iron and other raw materials and steel changed the 
alance of the population from a rural to an urban population and 
Opened up new careers in distribution and management as well as in 
the applied sciences and technology. The rapid industrial development 
after the Civil War led to the amassing of great wealth, a part of which 
Was devoted to the benefit of private or non-tax-supported institutions. 
It was during this period that university and college presidents became, 
as President Lowell of Harvard was to say later, beggars, and the more 
they sought to expand their institutions, the more they had to beg. 


The Expansion of Facilities 


di The gradual expansion of higher e 
irections. The first was the decision 
(1874) that secondary education con Í 
School system and could be provided by public taxation. Slowly at 


first, the T i ber of students increased 
z ro high schools and the num er of S 
be ce on the colleges was the found- 


rapidly afte The second influen 
rigoo. The uate education had already begun 


ìng of graduate schools. Some grad r begu 
r J] Coit Gilman, influenced by studying in 


© be provide Danie! 
rman EE funds for the establishment of the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1876 “to enlarge the resources of American 
Scholarship ” in an institution “free from ecclesiastical and political 
Control, where from the beginning the old and the new, the humanities 
would be generously promoted”. 


and the sciences, theory and practice, 
In addition to rredical education, the Johns Hopkins University opened 


UP opportunities for the training of those who would advance scholar- 


ducation was promoted from two 
in the Kalamazoo, Michigan, case 
stituted a part of the common 
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ship, conduct research, and teach in colleges. The graduate schools that 
now rose in public and private institutions of the country saved the day 
for the advancement of scholarship and research in face of the demand 
for practical and vocational training. They also helped to advance the 
Study of the sciences which had been resisted for many years, partly 
because they were new and partly because they were considered to be 
inimical to religious faiths. A 
At the close of the nineteenth century the country was provided with 
a large number of colleges and universities. Many of these were small, 
and the total enrolment was less than two hundred thousand. Standards 
varied from one institution to another, and in the absence of an ade- 
quate supply of high schools many conducted preparatory classes. 
Opportunities for higher education began to be provided for women 
either in separate or in co-educational institutions about 1840. Enrol- 
ments rose gradually with the relaxation on the rigidity of the curricu- 
lum and with the adoption of the elective system under the influence 
of Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard, who started the practice in 
his own institution in 1872. The elective system was characteristic © 


z college education. he 

€ multiplication of colleges throughout t 
aed and feared a consequent lowering of anid Tame (later 
‘scount) Bryce replied in his American Commonwealth that: “ They 
of poor men, who ‘might never resort to a 
; They set learning in a visible form, plain, 
n her humility before the eyes 
‘ : f knowledge, naturally strong: 
itt ae aN the bud into the flower but for the care of one 
walk of life to “an €y give the chance of rising in some intellectua 
have remained re y a.strong and earnest nature, who might otherwise 
vocations.” Jy eis Or storekeeper, and perhaps failed in their 
„the light of the limited Opportunities even for 
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time that he wrote, this estimate of higher education in the United 
States gains additional value. 


Admission Requirements 
The early years of the twentieth century were devoted to the develop- 
ment of standards in higher and in secondary education. For the high 
schools, standards and aims were defined by the Committee of Ten of 
the National Education Association (1893) and by the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements ( 1899), whose report led to the creation 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, which became increas- 
ingly influential in the ensuing decades. The standards for colleges 
Were defined indirectly by such bodies as the General Education Board, 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the Asso- 
Ciation of American Colleges, the Association of American Universities, 
and a number of local and regional accrediting agencies. The Carnegie 
Foundation’s requirements for the admission of colleges and universities 
to the list of institutions, whose teachers would be eligible for retiring 
allowances, exercised a great measure of influence. Such institutions 
Were required to be non-denominational, to have adequate library and 
other equipment, to be adequately endowed, to engage only in post- 
Secondary school work, and to have a suitable percentage of Ph.D.s on 
their staffs. In general, standards began to be measured quantitatively 
throughout the country in terms of units, points, or credits, a practice 
employed by the New York State Board of Regents for some years 
efore it was popularized by the Carnegie Foundation. The function 
exercised in British universities by external examiners is performed by 
accrediting bodies, state and nation-wide, and by graduate schools 
Which assess the credentials of college graduates when they apply 
for admission. = he 
The standards of colleges were also raised by investigations or surveys 
Conducted by groups of experts, by the Foundations, by the U.S. Bureau 
(later Office) of Education, and by the ‘American Council on Education, 
a Co-ordinating body in higher education formed in 1918. The move- 
Ment was also aided by special studies of professional schools, such as 
the famous study of medical education by Abraham Flexner, which 
Was followed by the studies of legal, dental, pharmaceutical, engineer- 
ing, and nursing education. More important was the influence of 
Sraduate schools, which helped to raise the standards of scholarship and 
research. The cult of the Ph.D., as a qualification for teaching in 
Colleges, had its weaknesses, but in the long run the standards of 
Scholarship and research came to be as high as in any other country. 
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fact, become more serious since the Harvard report appeared, partly 
because the contributions of science and technology during the war 
have appealed to youth and the public in general, and partly because of 
active propaganda in favour of these areas of study which has been con- 
ducted in the face of the challenge of Soviet Russia, 


Elitism and Higher Education 
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Scholarship and Research 


Because the courses offered in colleges and universities go far beyond 


those found in the tradition of higher education, they have attracted 
more attention than the actual contributions that American colleges 
and universities have made to scholarship and research. Many of the 
courses that have been held up to ridicule are in fact found in other 
countries but in institutions outside the universities, while in the United 
States an effort is made to naturalize them within colleges and univer- 
sities. Since state universities are supported by public taxation, the 
public expects them to meet all manner of needs, and since endowed 
institutions consider themselves to be ‘public but not tax-supported’ 
rather than private in an exclusive sense, they tend to follow the same 
practices. In offering what appear to be non-intellectual, practical 
courses, American institutions have not employed any other criteria 
than demand. They have not, as suggested in the report of the Nuffield 


College Sub-Committee, The Problem of British Universities, considered 
whether there should be a scientific or a scholarly basis for the inclusion 
of such courses in institutions of higher education. ; R 

It is in fact only on the two aims—the individual and the social—that 
the great increase that is expected in colleges and universities can be 
contemplated with equanimity. When the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education for American Democracy suggested that 4,600,000 
Students could profit from post-secondary education of all kinds, the 
Suggestion was met with scepticism or ridicule. The post-war birth-rate 
has confounded the experts, and an enrolment of about six million 


Students is anticipated in less than ten years. 


Resources for Hi a 
gher Education ipit 7 

i i most critical issue that faces 
How these will be accommodated is the Sen ane 


education and the public to-day. Theissue is not onl pee ani 
Serious questions have arisen on the economic status an 


i ly alle- 
College and universi ersonnel, which were not settled but on! y 
viated in 1956 by e generous allocation by the Ford Foundation of 
funds for salaries in 615 higher-education institutions. Buildings and 


equipment, libraries, increased staffing, all demand more money, which 
3 public, since state governments cannot 


can b i m the 

aid ce ace ag ag since federal grants are generally feared 
lest they mean control by the federal government. Colleges and univer- 
Sities have organized state and regional committees to secure funds from 
industrial and business concerns, On the ground that they benefit from 
the employment of personnel trained by these institutions. Thus it 1s 
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hoped that the notion of service to the community will bring rewards to 
the institutions that have performed it. by f 
Another serious aspect of the problem arises from the raising A 
tuition and other fees in most institutions and the restrictions on the 
number of students from other areas that a state institution can admini 
Recently a large number of national and regional institutions, as w i 
as some of the major technological concerns, have established scho a 
ship funds. On the whole, however, the provision of scholarships 1s ee 
as generous in the United States as in Great Britain. At present the issu 


is particularly serious since it has been discovered that inadequate pro 
vision, both financiall 


y and scholastically, has been made for youre 
persons of ability, and that the supply of scientists and engineers 1s pe. 
when compared with the numbers being trained in Soviet Russia. Effor' 3 
are being made, both in the secondary schools and in the colleges, y 2 
extend the search for gifted students, but under existing conditions t 
dice seem to be loaded in favour of the sciences, engineering, a? 
technology. 
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pean scholars who spring from somewhat different traditions of education and 
from cultures which tend to look skeptically upon all things American.” 


Foreign education, and the public who have derived their notions of 
American higher education from Flexner’s Universities, American, Eng- 
lish, German, appear to have overlooked a passage in an earlier part of 
the book,’ in which Flexner paid a similar tribute to the achievements 
of higher education in the United States. After giving an account of 
these achievements, he continued : 
with Europe: but in the realm of 
ertain fields a country with which 
I shall go into details as I proceed. 


ene country cannot, of course, dispense 
igher education America has become 1n © 


Europe cannot any longer dispense either. f 
But this categorical statement I make now at the outset, in order that the reader 


may know, that, however severely I reprobate many of the doings of our 
universities, I do full justice to their achievements. 


American higher education can in fact best be appreciated not if 


measured by the standards of the traditional concept, which is in any 
case changing everywhere, but in the light of Flexner’s almost axiomatic 
Statement: “Every age does its own creating and re-shaping; so does 


€very country.” 
J. L. KANDEL. 


* Hofstadter and Hardy, The Development and Scope of Higher Education in 


me United States (Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 101. 
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i : 
k = soe by Robert M. Maclver, from the more contemporary point 
ithe A he wealth of material provided by these two works in regard 
torical et scene permits me to omit details concerning the his- 
under 3 political, and sociological aspects and to approach my subject 
itwill R educational and comparative aspect. Knowing well that 
First. ifficult to avoid generalities, I will deal, ; 
d with the American climate of opinion concerning the essence 
oe ae of academic studies; a 
Rene with the scholarly spirit prevailing 
Thi igher learnin g 
RS : with the selective proces 
: with the prospects for the future. 


in the institutions of 


Th 
ie opean Heritage 
irst, the climate of opinion. Itisa cliché I have always tried to avoid 


to 
o E that the United States is “a young country’. Yet, in contrast 
ticism European nations, it has not gone through medieval scholas- 
tion t and monarchical absolutism, both institutions which—in addi- 
ave o bourgeois liberalism, of which America has had its full sharen 
ee the character of European higher learning. The medieva 
Presti sity was essentially a priestly institution, and this fact gave 
of t ge not only to its magistri and doctores, put also to the professors 
e secularized universities of later times. The Faculty of Theology 
werful institutions of 
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ught.” The academic teacher was the new ‘ priest of truth’. 
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strictions and changed them from international to national insting 
whose members were supposed to serve the crown and the affilia a 
church; otherwise, like Kant, they were reprimanded. Nevertheless, t ‘ 
academic teacher was closer to the prince than any other social class ou 5 
side the hereditary nobility, which occupied the preferred poe 
within the army and the officialdom. Absolutist monarchs recone 
the usefulness of good professors and rewarded them with decors ae 
and other honours, and at the end of the eighteenth century the ee 
libertas philosophandi, first advanced by Spinoza in his Tractatus : 
logico-Politicus, became almost reality for the teachers at the ee tase 
of Gottingen, founded in 1736 under the House of Hanover. Also, ie 
Kings of Prussia (the University of Halle was founded in 1693, and 
University of Berlin in 1809) began to understand that a certain libary 
in the exchange of ideas was more conducive to national welfare a = 
to successful intellectual competition with other German and ton i 
states than was rigid control. Since then, with varying effect in Me Ai 
countries, membership in the body of a university carried with it ihe 
mark of distinction, partly due to social rank, but partly also to 
cherished freedom going with academic positions. ee 

No doubt many features of the European heritage have been tran $ 
ferred to the universities of the United States. The first of them, cogi 
spicuously Harvard and Yale, were primarily institutions for the GEN 
ing of faithful ministers, and thus continued, in a way, the medieva 
scholastic tradition, though under Protestant auspices. Their teachers; 
nevertheless, were far away from the prestige atmosphere of BRIO aa 
ecclesiastical and monarchical hierarchies, and that was still more A 
case with all the struggling little community enterprises formed S 
“ colleges’ in later times. Furthermore, whereas during the seventeenti 
century, especially in New England, teachers were highly reeperi 
their status declined deplorably during the eighteenth century. Wit 
out additional income most of them could not make a living. 


The Pragmatic Outlook 


Also to-day, however much a fine teacher may be admired by his 


students, a professor is not what he isin most European countries. Some 
of the nationally kn 


own old universities are an exception; the trustees 
and administration of Harvard defended unequivocally the value © 
academic freedom against the threat of ‘ McCarthyism’. But, on the 
Whole, the American citizen is—in spite of a good dose of idealistic 
senuments—a robust Pragmatist, and if others are ‘hired and fired ', 
why not also a Professor? Those who want to have the humiliating 
examples of this firing activity by boards of trustees, political bosses, 
and cowardly Presidents, can read about them in Maclver’s book. And 
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tious, contains never- 


ai an old story which, though certainly ficti 
Washi p Ban of truth. When the famous Negro leader, Booker T. 
ee in 1896 was awarded the honorary Master's degree by 
Official ae niversity, some of the gentlemen, customarily invited to the 
said on, moer, pondered how to address him. “ For obvious reasons, 
i master’ Ee can’t call him ‘ mister + “But neither can We call him 
our b s S said another one. “ That's the way colored servants call 
oys.” After a while of meditation a third one said: “ Why not 
nanimously accepted. 


Call him « 
5 à im " professor’?” And this suggestion WaS u pted 
are not believe that, despite the recent cry for ‘better education ', 
rning has 


A e ili i . . 
Utilitarian attitude of the average American to higher lea f 
Jong time that its 


Haay changed. The nation has been told for a r 
are chools, whatever their social advantages are (and I believe they 
it bac siderable), reflected the development of intellectual talents 
TEA miserably neglected the financing of its smaller colleges, whose 
given ents are a kind of secular mendicants; and the prestige SU enly 
man to the professor of physics is not to honour the pro 
et, Ko may defeat the Russians in 
rom i American nation is full of contr. 
Some j e discovery that the communists ‘ are 23€ 
e dif fluence on the total aspect of education. In an ie 
With cult now for McCarthy committees to beat liberal professo. 
the fist of patriotism; they have become precious. 


Sch ) i 

in tarship in Institutions of Higher Learning i ' 

of hi trying to assess the scholarly spirit within the American shee ; 
gher learning, one has to keep in min riety. 


Nited S i 
tates has ab thousand six hun 
To as about one 
Sian dergraduate liberal arts colleges with ea a i ie 
e to appoint at 4 good English grammar SC es which are on 


yc 
ée, to colleges with high standar 


e 
ep mee as the best academic sna 
x first F eae ER candidate from the respective State 
Gers graduated from 4 high school. with the Se ea ue he of 
ine ts—suffer from the modest claims 10 regard to SC olastic achieve- 
nts within the secondary school system»: particularly in the Middle 
Hee students graduate even from the so-called ‘college preparatory 
On of a high school without having come in contact with any 
reign E im consequence of the ‘single ladder’ structure of 
sts ean publi c education, the high school, instead of selecting gifted 
ents for higher studies come more and more an establish- 
Ent for the training in citizenship, decent living, and social under- 
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standing. I have to repeat that I highly respect this achievement in 7 
country of immigrants, but there is no necessary reason why it shoul 
be paid for so dearly in terms of sound knowledge in scholarly suh 
jects. Even the college entrance examinations, administered by specia 
boards, are no sufficient barrier against mediocrity, for naturally 
every nation’s standards, even on the higher level, are somehow ey 
lated by the expectations which the country as a whole has in rega” 
to the intellectual quality of its youth. Thus, even in good colleen 
and universities, excellent teachers lose time explaining scholar y 
methods and data, whether in the humanities or the sciences, which 
could and should have been learned in earlier years; an expensive aP- 
paratus in testing and guidance has to be set up to guarantee a proper 
relation between the student’s work and the requested standard; and the 
administrative staff, busy with innumerable details, constantly increases 
beyond anything known in European universities. A 4 
However, for this very reason the nationally known institutions pee, 
now able to select out of an overwhelming number of applicant 
students who, though not entering with the best possible scholastic 
preparation, possess high potential talent and are willing to learn. They 
are a joy for a good teacher. Here is perhaps the essential difference 
between European and American student life. Whereas in Europe rigi 
discipline is demanded in the secondary schools, with the result that 
the well-drilled student can be given more freedom on the higher level, 
in the United States the process is in reverse order; the adolescent enjoys 
the freedom and the mature student gets the harness fastened aroun 
his neck. Every one of my European colleagues is surprised at ae 
measure of regulations, course prescriptions, tests, and fixed assig? 
ments imposed on the young civis academicus. | personally am incline 
to prefer the European order, thinking that freedom is a privilege that 
should come with maturity. But this may be prejudice, for it has to ps 
acknowlédged that, in consequence of this careful supervision, t c 
‘ mortality-rate’ of students during their undergraduate years at 800 
institutions has constantly decreased, while’the demands of achieve- 
ment increase sharply every year. Quantitatively high during the first 
two, they become also qualitatively demanding during the later years: 
The alumnus of a graduate school of a good American university may 
ae be uncreative, but he has learned his stuff, whereas, at least 17 
ones times, the European universities sent into the professions people 
Ea diverse quality, geniuses as well as men who succeeded only 
eee ee ae or third trial in their final examinations, and this on 
Phe a Lea Just did not wish to see them any more. ANni 
y asıng tendency towards a ‘ generalized’ programme dur- 
ing the first two years of the American college, the danger of narrow 
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specialization is no longer so great as in earlier decades. Yet, to turn 
the argument once more around, when, during this guided tour through 
the lands of wisdom, does there remain time to look quietly at an old 
tower, to wander into the calming shades of a castle far off the high 
road, to sit down and deepen one’s mind through meditation? Ameri- 
cans complain sometimes—whether rightly or not I do not know— 
that in comparison with their remarkable talent in the applied sciences 
they produce relatively few basic theoretical ideas. If this is true, it 
may be due to an almost trained inability to relax and wait until the 
productive hunch’ announces itself. It needs a ‘ quick reader ’ to go 
through all the ‘ required’ reading, but the quick mind, as we know, is 
not always the deepest. 
Naturally, this situation of tension reflects also on the teacher. Ex- 


Cept in a few preferred positions, he has too many hours to teach and 
conferences to attend, too many papers to correct, and too many con- 
Sorbonne seems to him 


sultation hours. The life of a professor at the 
like something from another, perhaps not even desirable, world. For 
much though he likes his study at home, he also likes the door of his 


Office to be open for his students. An American college is much more 
a human community than a Continental university; this is one of the 


idan for the attachment of the alumnus to his Alma Mater, which 
e€ generally helps to finance as long as he is earning. 


Some Implications on Selection 


a Svat these remarks we have already touched up! topic, 
he selective process. It is generally not, as m many European universi 
ties, concentrated in a final examination, except for the Ph.D. candi- 
date, but distributed over the whole academic career. From the me 
man year on (first year in college), even to the graduate ee e 
American student goes through a continuous series of trials. Mt mo 
institutions psychological and intelligence tests are also administere . 
After every course he receives @ grade. Only a very few ioeina 
now dare to deviate from this pattern after the first few years. As 
already indicated when we spoke of the low mortality rate o Amet 
an arning, where 

system has the advantage of Ge Y : tite ie inal an GE 

re unfit. When once 


ee countries many students cee een 
y and i udden panic t at the ; 
n a state of S a students, they could not say Sorin 


discussed thi ith old 

this problem with © : a : 

System they v prefer from a psychological point of view, one 
leep and decisive excitement at the end, or a continuous sertes of little 


€xcitem: i eriod of study. Indeed, the number of 
sae: h dare American colleges, for both men and 


Nervous breakd icidesin 
owns and suicides n 3 1 
Women, is frightening, despite all guidance, tutoring, and psychiatry. 


on our third topic, 
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Furthermore, conscientious American professors, especially those 
who teach large classes, often discuss the problem (which leads us back 
into the second section of this essay), namely to what degree the whole 
system of grades and credits is detrimental to the scholarly spirit of an 
institution. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard from 1909 
to 1933, already blamed credits and grades for being mechanical and 
quantitative, working like a savings bank where the student deposits 
his goods in order to receive after some years a piled-up sum in the form 
of a Bachelor's degree. Serious doubts are now also being raised concern- 
ing the Ph.D. It often takes a very long time after the Master’s degree, 
not rarely three to four years; the supervision of the candidate con- 
sumes an undue portion of the professor’s working hours, but often it 
is more a premium for perseverence (the Germans call it Sitzfleisch) 
than for genuine scholarly talent. At the end, too many of those who 
finally have succeeded seem to be exhausted; only about 15 per cent of 
the Ph.Ds later produce anything which, even under most modest 
criteria, can be called a work of scholarship. Yet, a doctorate degree of 
some kind becomes more and more the requirement of an academic 


appointment, even in smaller colleges, and there again the condition 
for promotion is often more one of endurance than of intellectual pro- 
ductivity. 

But where is the ideal selec 


] tive system? The French concours is Cer- 
tainly the most-thought-out a 


nd best-controlled of all examination pro- 
cedures. Yet, when twenty-five years ago at an international institute 
in Switzerland I asked twelve French professors, all of outstanding 
merit, about their opinions 


concerning the concours, one half of them 
said that it was more a negative than a positive selection, It guaranteed 
the capacity of cramming but by no means intellectual initiative, There- 


fore, though it was just in procedure, it was unjust to individual talent. 
The other half of the professors definitely asserted their belief in the 
concours; though somewhat mechanical, it secured, fro 
view, thorough scholarship and prevented arbitrarines 
they said, specialization comes later anyhow, enforce 
of conformity and comprehensiveness in earlier years. 


Future Trends 


m their point of 
s. And since, sO 
at least a degree 


Now to the fourth and last point, the prospects for the future. In 
consequence of the gigantic development of higher education in the 
United States it is often forgotten that up to the end of the nineteenth 
century the American scholar had to go abroad to acquaint himself 
with advanced methods of research. First-class Professional training in 
graduate departments of American universities is not more than about 
fifty to seventy years old. The way from 1900 to the present is an 
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azin, i ; 
ae E ae especially if one considers that the public high 
tinie social ee millions of immigrants of highly different 
ee aan ae cultural backgrounds into a proud and self-conscious 
paradon for hi sci fell short of the goal of good scholastic pre- 
quality? oon r studies. Why should the next fifty years be of lesser 
| Kinerican re consequence of centuries of progress and success the 
Cations fay to be complacent; though rightly criticizing other 
country, heis nationalism and himself liberally criticizing his own 
, sensitive to criticism from without and chauvinistic when 


he f 
eels his securi 
his security threatened. There were anti-foreign riots and 


ideologi : 
gical persecutions during and after World War I. And some Con- 
ve behaviour after World 


gressi ; À 
Bi e a into assumed subversi 
| pretended ree offence to the spirit of the American Constitution they 
Scientific ad efend. The reaction of many educators to Russian 
if, as is i vances borders on hysteria. That can become dangerous, 
missiona moasg the same men who up toa decade ago exercised their 
ry spirit in trying to impose the American democratic school 


System 
O : nas x 
educatio a ae nations are now suddenly willing to give UP their 
al tradition and to imitate the Russians. Yet, when finally 
ur to self-examination 


regul 
and hie the excitement may also serve as a SP 
In all iyon, 
| igher e elihood, both the secondary schools and the institutions of 
Scientific Ps will react to the increasing demands of the nation for 
ala anpower by telling it that in order to have better schools 
ger number of better scholars it will have to develop more 


respe 
ct fi 3 i e Sa, 
or the teaching profession, pay better salaries, and leave politics 
i jes. There is, never- 


found quantity and quality. 
d half of the nation’s youth to college, and 
ill be still very 


there W1 
factured on the assembly 


line 
he a need conditions which least and last can be found in the atmo- 
ee oh mass production. Earl stimulation, and discipline 
n col] t should come in adolescence à `+ chould be allowed to mature 
eges and universities which combine scholarly thoroughness with 
e. And this spirit of adventure 


co 
shoujo mity for intellectual adventur vent 
Not be one-sidedly directed towards science. For, first, a civilized 


Nation 7: 
N es broader values than scientific discoveries, and, secondly, 
gr entific discovery does not come from intellectual inbreeding. 
tie mathematical and physical minds which have prepared our 
Uma Shs into the workshop of nature were educated in the old 
later gio, adition. Probably the rombination of this tradition with 
Pecialization provided the wealth of comparison and association 


Paky 


n though one may sen 


attra, 
CE s 
ew ee instructors throug 
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which is the basis of new ideas. Of course, some of the intended ang 
necessary reforms in American education need the support of eei 
tion, but organization alone will be of no avail. The greater task li a 
in a change of mind. Americans must understand how to comba 
constantly increasing federal support of research and teaching wae 3 
non-interference in the programmes and contents of study and in z 
pursuit of truth, whatever the outcome. This, in turn, redu teraps A 
sides ‘ eternal vigilance ’ on the part of the citizen—a well-traine ete 
highly educated officialdom in the central authorities, and of es 
precious property the country is still short. Far too many of the ee 
positions in Washington and in State capitals are still comper ia na 
for political assistance. Americans must also learn that good m 
ripen slowly, that one cannot judge scholarly depth and theo 
boldness by the criterion of immedate usefulness, and that the aka 
help one can give to a true scholar lies in providing for him the Orla 
tunity to work and think, and otherwise in leaving him alone. Eas 
the gift of creativeness is thorned with labour and sacrifice. There 

no eight-hour days and week-ends for a fascinated mind. 

ROBERT ULICH. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
ie O r o 


American Universities and Liberal Education 


cee ae of Russian science and technology as evidenced by their 
and 4 has thrown a real scare into the American public. Both lay 
Bee ssional people are demanding that American education be 
on pelea to meet the threat. The principal cry has been for greater 
ae asis on science in the curricula of secondary and higher educa- 
doub and for a better selection of talented students. There can be little 
S t that efforts in both these directions are long overdue. 
cae there is another direction in which improvement must also be 
b Puc This is in the field of motivation. The best curricula studied 
ae € most talented students will still fall short of what the times 
ae and if improvement in motivation is neglected. If it were possible 
Š ate the efficiency of education in the way engineers rate the effici- 
ncy of a motor, it is probable that a very low rating would result. 
Ryen we compare the energies resident in the student bodies of our 
dis eges and universities with the actual output, we can only lament the 
im ee The scholastic potential compared to the scholastic achieve- 
its t is like a high-powered automobile engine which fails to deliver 
Power to the rear wheels of the car because of a slipping clutch. 


Wherein are we slipping academically ? way bly } 
Ey any people have been increasingly concerned with this question. 
en college students are not unmindful of the discrepancy between 


rät the i doing scholastic- 
ou d what they actually are doing 
Tee at tone A has published a report on 


- ally A L 

A recent student honour society ha ; tHo! 

academic indifference’ on its campus." Laudable as this report 15, i 

eo not penetrate deeply enough. The report Dore ee ee 
mechanic deep y onthe marking system, the cor 

al considerations 8 Sons, and the like. ‘A 


extra. . ] 
-curricula -aues student-faculty re'a A 
r activities, pices of the Hazen Foundation con- 


nore matur der the aus 
Siders th estidy, Une hich students hold and 
e w: he actual yalues whic id a 
ider protein ot re by direct or permissive, 


Wheth 

er the instructor sways them mo : : : 

Student- or subject-centred Techniques.” Although this study is also in 
ics it does direct attention to the broader 


Pai 
Tt taken up with mechan 
t Yale (New Haven, Conn., 


) . 
eo Aurelian Society, Academic Indifference a 
Saree 
eee E. Jacobs, Changing Values in College (Harper Brothers, New York, 
7). [See Professor Riesman’s article, PP- 386-404—Editors.] 
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and deeper problem of the mainsprings of student motivation. It con- 


cludes that these Springs are surprisingly little affected by undergraduate 
instruction. Why is this? 


There are many facets to the query, as the Hazen study discloses a 
too clearly. I shall attempt a further analysis of only one of them, on 
accusation that the undergraduate is anti-intellectual. My concern wi al 
this indictment is with the disposition of the student towards intellectu i 
activities. At its worst it amounts to a positive sabotage of intelle a 
pursuits. Here the student often ridicules his fellow student, wio is 
a ‘queer’ or a ‘grind’. At ve 
mildest, anti-intellectualism may amount to no more than acne 
indifference. Here the student is not actively hostile to, but neither 1 
he energetically for, intellectual endeavour. 


irection of instruction, They sl 
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Cote kind of education is its own reward. This is precisely what 
ee ein lewman and a long line of both predecessors and successors 
Facult i Such an answer may be clear and unambiguous to the 
if it a ut is it to the undergraduate? This is dubious, at best. Even 
TREA ear we may ask, on the second point, does he accept it? Of 
oee do and some don't. But obviously fewer do than don’t; 
iid se there would be no problem of anti-intellectualism. The 

ergraduate takes his direction from the faculty, but all too often he 


sh X A 
Bee no personal commitment or attachment. How is the student to 
won over to whole-heartedly embracing liberal or general education? 


is Intrinsic or Aesthetic Appeal of Intellectualism 
erhaps the worst way is for the faculty to take an attitude which 


sa F . ) 
YS to the student: “ We've got it; come and get it. If you don’t come 
acquire the sweet fruit 


yourself, we won't come after you. If you don’t 
the ‘ hard-boiled ’ atti- 


of learning, it will be no fault of ours.” This is 
Alma Mater.‘ Stated in this 


Hee Henry Seidel Canby described it in Al i 
ps Me the attitude is understandably offensive. Nevertheless there is 
the nderlying assumption here which many faculty members believe 
Tea A He warranted in making. The higher learning 1s necessarily intel- 
in ee. in character. If a student comes to college, they are warranted 
for Se gti that he comes for intellectual purposes. If he does not come 
pi ia. purposes, then perhaps they may confirm a long-standing sus- 
thts that there are already too many in college who have no business 
enti the first place. Remove or ignore them, and the problem of 
Bree tellectualism disappears into thin air. To take this action, how- 
Si. Would seriously de-populate the colleges. This is no real solution 
a complex, democratic, industrial society like ours. 

ëm © must go back and start again. We must remember that our prob- 
it Y not so much to justify our direction as to get students to accept 
ing uch as faculties might like to concern themselves with purely 

tellectual interests, they cannot by assumption or otherwise sidestep 


t F X 3 
he problem of motivation. In starting again we might begin by pro- 
tion of those teachers and 


ne a possible analysis of the motivation 0° 
a ents who admit intellectual interests. Ordinarily they proceed on 
ok theory that the values to be gained from a liberal education are 

erent in the liberal arts. These arts are worthy of our study because 


ey bring out our humanity. What distinguishes the human from the 


ersity (Longmans, Green & Co., 


3 
Cardinal John Newman, The Idea of a Univ 


L 
ee 1886), p. 103. 
enry Seidel Canby, Alma Mater (Farrar & Rinehart, 1936, New York). 
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brute is intelli 
the liberal ar 

For intelli 
of the curric 
compelling 
values inhe 


. i in 
gence. Therefore it is an intellectual quality resident 
ts which appeals to us as intelligent beings. — sble-conltend 
gent people who see or appreciate this intelligi e Rci 
ulum, motivation presents no problems. There is a The 
quality about such a curriculum which fascinates the noth tt 
rent there make an intrinsic appeal on their own ns nae 
This is the reason why Newman could claim that liberal educa 1 weet 
valuable as an end in itself, why it was valuable without ae aus 
college professors and instructors love their subject-matter E E 
fashion. They take an almost aesthetic delight init. Their only E this, 
is how to get their students to enjoy it similarly. The way he subject 
some say, is for the professor to so exude his enthusiasm for 1 ke does 
that it becomes contagious. This is easier said than done. A jo rani 
not become funny because its author laughs at it. Transmite it has 
ing of humour or enthusiasm is a very subtle affair. Similar ya Fs 
often been said that education is the art of communicating truth, It is 
communication is more than just a matter of logical pe a, dent 
also a matter of rhetoric, of eliciting the zeal and devotion of thes ‘ per- 
to the values inherent in the curriculum.’ The professor must 
suade’ his students as well as convince them. ple of 
Yet, after having said all this, how many students are capom w 
being ‘persuaded’ to an intrinsic enjoyment of the liberal art 


£ a many 
Sciences? Perhaps a greater number than we think. And how 
teachers possess the art of 


at this point. So confid 
able on their own ac 


as a motivator of collegiat 
a 


e 
robation’ the punishment tor a 
ty may to enhance the rewar on 
Phi Beta Kappa do not carry the i 


7 jke 
ars do. These academic rewards, lik' 
* John Wild, “Edu 
Philosophies and 
Study of 
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EN they represent, have chiefly an intrinsic value, something to 

they PA in itself. The truth seems to be that intrinsic rewards, while 

ee more than sufficient to motivate the faculty and perhaps a 

ee y small percentage of the students, are insufficient to motivate 
ge majority. 


Instrumental Motivation 
ae fault of the faculty is not so much in insist 
cate intellectual studies as 1n imposing their 1 
a mere on all students. The nobility of accepting intellectual studies 
Be tine themselves may be conceded. But intelligence can be a 
cha See force in other ways than as an end. It can also be a moti- 
ends. $ en used as a means. Indeed, seen as a means to other accepted 
To eau lectual studies may much more readily fire the student's 
ee n enon: There can be little doubt that the reason the professional 
Tea puts forth such prodigious intellectual effort 1s because he sees 
ward. means to a chosen end. Now there are many possible ends to- 
Puen which the student may choose to pend his intellectual efforts. 
suit of the liberal arts and sciences is only one of them. It happens 


Ba the professional end of professors, OY the professional end of 
ever. emen of leisure in bygone days. It would be nearly as wrong, how- 
ae to insist that all choose this professional end as to insist that all 
is aoe the professional end of law, medicine, Or engineering. Yet this 
ele re exactly what faculties of arts and sciences do. There are 
me Y, therefore, who will probably enjoy intellectual studies as a 

ans to other chosen and accepted ends, who would never be inclined 


ting on the intrinsic 
r own professional 


here is nothi i -this view of motivating intel- 
othing particularly novel in this view of motivating 
a Studies. It Hn which Charles of Harvard sought 
employ fifty and more years 480 under t f ‘ the life career 


Motive. Hitch the wagon of the curriculum to this steed and Eliot was 
ating collegiate studies. 


Te iB gent there would be no difficulty in motiv ees 

Setti; also implicit in the „educational philosoph of Jo Ri oe 

e ng forth his five steps 12 the problem method of teac ing e com- 

R with the student involved in some on-going activity. Starting 

q Eat the student is currently ens Uae a 
Sme i iç already: voluntari 

POY this es O RAN palf the battle of motivation 


acce 
Ptance at the very outset. 
y stimulated after t 


I 3 ne AN 
ntellectual activity is readil his point of departure. 
(D. C. Heath & Co. Boston, 1933), 


Shea Dewey, How We Think, eY. ed. 
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As Dewey goes on to point out, the second step consists in an intellectual 
analysis of some difficulty which seems to obstruct carrying the on- 
going activity through to a conclusion. The third step is intellectual in 
the more traditional sense. It consists of collecting data which bears 
on the problem. Here one must go to the funded heritage of the past to 
learn what is available. In the fourth step, the formulation of an hypo- 
thesis of what to do under the circumstances, one of the most stimulat- 
ing and challenging intellectual exercises is involved. And of course, 
when the student puts his hypothesis to the test in the fifth and final step 
he must keep intellectually awake every minute to see whether events 
substantiate his hypothesis or whether reformulations of it are necessary 
as the experiment proceeds. But note, there is no ‘ persuading’ that 
student to accept intellectual values. Having already accepted his ends 
or values he necessarily has accepted the only means of attaining them, 
intellectual activity. 

Regarding intellectual studies as a means rather than as an end to 
motivate them is not without its objections. Some, for instance, will 
readily agree to Dewey’s analysis but think it only apropos when the 
instructor is lucky enough to catch the student engaged in some worth- 
while activity. But what do you do when he is occupied only with 
athletics or with social activities on the campus? Deplorable as such 
limited interests may be, the fact none the less remains that you must 
start from where the student is. To start anywhere else is like the man 
on the street corner, when asked how to get to the post office, Y eplied, 
“ I know where it is but you can’t get there from here”. If you accept 
the need for acceptance in motivation then you must start with cur- 
rently accepted values even if they are limited in scope. But the chances 
are considerable that if you get to know your undergraduate in pat: 
ticular rather than in general you will find he has a larger assortment © 
interests than he may have immediately on display in the window. Per- 
haps he can be ‘ persuaded’ to accept others, but if not, why not start 
where he is? 

A more serious objection is that which is concentrated at the present 
time in the resistance to the ‘ life adjustment ’ theory of education. AS 
the argument for the ‘life adjustment ’ theory is at least as old as Eliot’s 

life career’ motive, so too are the objections. One of the most vigor- 
ous of Eliot’s critics was Irving Babbitt.” His criticism was double- 
barrelled. On the one hand he objected to this kind of education a5 
merely sentimental and on the other as unjustifiably utilitarian. 

To motivate instruction by relating it to the student’s ‘ life career’ 
was one aspect of Eliot’s long crusade for the ‘elective’ curriculum. 


* Irving Babbitt, 
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To desi ‘ 
ME ane curriculum to satisfy individual needs, Babbitt thought 
eet caluns © ental. What he feared in selecting and organizing the 
hose edhe a sentima grounds was a lowering of its standards. 
modern So se the tailoring of the curriculum to individual need were 
inevitably p =e To make man the measure of the curriculum must 
needs may a end make him the measure of achievement as well. His 
Rigs tn only demand less rigorous studies, but it may be too 
result ma Sigh is abilities to match conventional standards. The 
Sleight e humanitarian, democratic, but its long-run impact on 
ip will be disastrous. And many a humanist agreed with 


Babbitt. 
To moti : : ; 
otivate instruction by showing its utilitarian quality was also 
n learning spurred 


di 

ed on in a different direction. The danger in lea j 
degenerate ctional usefulness of the arts and sciences is that it may 
fessional para a purely vocational motivation because, as seen in pro- 
the boilers se this is one of the most easily ignited fuels to fire 
to such co = motivation. And what, we may inquire, 1S the objection 
voca final ustible fuel ? Certainly no one should object to-day that the 
criticism į is servile, as did Newman. That might have been a justifiable 
when eth centuries past, when some were free and some were slaves, 
of socie rk was undignified because associated with the lowest classes 
eigh en, But since the political and economic revolutions of the late 
the disni century all men are free and all men work. Not only is work 

ne dignified occupation of freemen to-day, but the increasing applica- 


tion : 

rule z science to it has raised much of it from the empirical level of 

i thumb to that of technology- This introduction of scientific or 
ssessed 


Intel Ei 
eae content into work has given it a dignity never po: 
Not very di 
tore t ety) different is the view tak 
gard intelligence as an end in the educative pro 


Mea ; 
ns. Perhaps this point of view arises 1n part fro 
hatever Va 


en by some that it is more dignified 
cess rather than as a 


m regarding means 


a # g 
ee > alal, As a means, intelligence takes W. Jue it has from the 
of hes Which it is a means. It isa reflected heat rather than a source 
Superic t itself. Therefore, values MUCH values in themselves are 
Sible N The defect in this theory of values is that it 1 next to impos- 
Which. compare them. Thus morality may also be an end in itself. 
questi i then, is more important, intellectual or moral education? This 

ion is unanswerable unless there is some third value to which these 


can 

be subordinated and compared as means. ty 

tional aim of education 1t must take its 
ile or menial. Thor- 


e vocational influence 


Y.B.k,—gç* 


; ' : the 
If the danger of the ‘ life career’ or ‘ life adjustment’ motive runs 
risk of being 


š è ic in- 

ce in intellectual studies! Academic i 
difference, thus, is a virtue, not a vice, and the “gentleman’s C 
badge of distinction. 


Combining Motivations i 
How shall we 
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R of their study. For the remainder let us employ intellectual 
vocat = as the means toa richer understanding of contemporary, even 
latter ae or professional life. But above all let us not imply that the 
an RAN intrinsically an inferior type of motivation! To do so asserts - 
ectual snobbishness which betrays a bias all its own, the narrow 
gauge of the pedant. 
eet real issue in motivating the higher learning is not 
BEE EOWh igher studies are considered ends or means but how widely or 
take t y, how generally or specifically, they are conceived. We may 
an. things pretty much for granted. In the first place we ee 
breach Sere’ that the value of the arts and sciences resides in Be 
man f of their outlook, the wide grasp of life they afford. They make 
may R at home in a great variety of contexts. In the second place we 
sarily. oncede that motivation usually. although not always or neces- 
, commences with the specific. It starts with commitments of 


aur 

ana students to specific situations. 
op W, these two concessions or agreements taken together are not so 
OPPosed to each other as might appear at first glance. The words 
8eneral’ and ‘ specific’ may seem antithetical, but they really comple- 
In other words, the point 


E s 
to see ne t, that would call for emphatic protest. B 
ing it ae he cannot comprehend t 
Protest bee broader theoretica 
© poin ould arise. Indeed, there s 
affairs sites che E the bee ae 
as any obert Maynard Hutchins, W t i ed oat 
‘li any from the vocationalism he sees implicit in the Pat a 


fe adj i s ology: 
djustment’ motives, concedes that E Ro a EA 


to b 

al i roper! 

in nployed as content, ma quite prop k n 
the higher learning”. Our me point, in summary, is that wide out 
i Tamer s. Liberal and voca- 


es are : ; beginnings. 
no with narrow eg P i 
vincant e not SO sharply antithetical as conven- 


tional 

3 or ; ; 

tona] professional studies 2 4 eral or intellectual in- 
y thought, Seen as cone i aes the workaday 


teres: 
World, May catch fire from the 


Teple Non-Academic Roots of Anti-Intellectualism 
Nee far We have tried to suggest POW the academic world might ae 
among in order to overcome the accusation of antiintelle a a 
§ undergraduates. It may be, however, that the roots of the pro 
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t may take greater leverage ans 
. There is an inertia about pu 
i oved. 
rs is, of course, an old storny 
n of the ‘egg-head’, Before a 
Second World War and during the Depression it centred in Se 
f In the nineteenth century we even had a kn ai 
nothing’ party. In Part this anti-intellectualism derives from 


i ual 
- There the Practical man rather than the intellect 
t this statement 


if not 
wn way. He certainly had a shrewd, E py 
‘ cultivated ’, intelligence, Perhaps the frontier had little occasio 
the pursuit of intellectual į 


F use 
nterests as ends, but it made spectacular 
as a means of subjug 


r ++ el- 
» tO say the frontier was anti aie 
nly one kind of intelligence that is intellectual, 


CHER . een 
Me invidious tendency is to be s 


s J sea 
c Lug the American attitude towards aay 
ous intellectual Studies. Our hi f living may uvate 
penchant for ‘ quic 


‘ , EEE F e 
results, ‘M nt’ coffee, and quick’ cake mixes ar 
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no more effort than is represented by academic indifference. If so, we 
are doomed to disappointment. The truth is that “ learning maketh a 
bloody entrance”. What will ‘persuade’ us or even ‘force’ us to 
accept this fact? Two things occur at the moment as capable of jarring 
our indifference or complacency if our pedagogical analysis should fail. 
One is an extended scarcity of jobs. There is no lack of incentive to 
Come to grips with intellectual studies in countries like India and Japan, 
where there are more applicants than the higher institutions of learn- 
ing can accept and where there are more graduates than there are jobs 
Waiting. A second is Sputnik. Perhaps its advent has confronted us 
yain the alternative of taking intellectual studies seriously or failing to 
Survive, Much as we might hope that the international situation has 
not deteriorated to such an extent, we might none the less welcome this 
situation if only to remind students that “ life is real, life is serious, 


t ” 
Ings are not what they seem ”. sh SRA 
OHN S. BRI ; 


CHAPTER NINE 


ea TSE o La 


Changing Aims and Objectives of the Universities in 
Latin America 


AN attempt to define aims which are common to all the Universities 
of Latin America leads one to outline at the same time those of 
Universities anywhere in the world; to maintain the knowledge and 
culture of the past—to transmit it, and to popularize it through a mode 
of teaching of university quality, or else by means of extra-mural activi- 
ties—to develop the means and instruments necessary to conserve, tO 

edge—to add to the common fund of 
earch and higher studies. As regards this 
ight when he writes that no other con- 
yond that of the technical worker. FOr 


Roberto Agramonte formerly Rector of iversi pa 
} th ATENE 
(Cuba), takes into a ‘ EA ee 


knowing many things, or i" 
or of being erudite, but rather in having 2 


to have lived and known a fund of know 
together with a 
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where true and genuine teachers exist, is the gradual replacement of the 
accumulation of inert facts by wisdom of such a type. 

In the universities which have undertaken genuine re 
attempt to define the aims to be pursued has always been given a place 
of first importance. In the discussions which took place in 1918 in 
Cordoba, and which were the starting-point of development in the 
Argentine—and the origin for all later Latin-American reform—the 
restatement of aims was quite fundamental. Alejandro Korn, the 


Argentinian thinker who promoted the reforms, had a deep respect for 


science but drew attention to its limits when he defended its aims. Korn 


stated that science contributes to our emancipation from the blind 
forces of nature “ destined to serve US and not to bind us”. He added 
that when science is converted into technology we do not necessarily 


Progress unless we are prepared to advance towards the achievement 
of our economic freedom. But science is no more than a quantitative 
The university 


interpretation of reality, and is only one aspect of it. 
cannot be thought of apart from the culture it serves—nor can culture 
apart from education. So the reform of the university led in one way 
and another to genuine and broad educational activity. 

The realism of the aims of our Latin-American universities depends, 
as anywhere in the world, on an atmosphere of liberty. We should 
remember that in the last years of the sixteenth century and all through 
the seventeenth century liberal thought, born in the English univer- 
Sities, was seen as essential to the mission of the university. It was true 
of the Scandinavian countries and where ecclesiastical influence was 
Not too strong, as happened in France, because of the differences there 
ìn religious opinion. To some degree it was true even in Italy, where a 
rather worldly Church did not restrict university work. And in a Ger- 
Many divided into many small states, those in power 


forms, the 


in many of them 
fascinated by the ideals of the Renaissance, were careful to protect and 
to cherish the instrument of thought, the university. eae 

The truth is that the university must inually revise bot alee s 
and its methods. Itis like a frieze in continual movement, always eng 
destroyed and yet reformed, creating itself afresh each moment. Pre- 


cisely in this i und its grandeur and its weakness. ; 
is is to be fo g ] sentiment was that people of a like 


The universi igina 

f ty, whose origin: i $ 1 fund 

nd sh to hel ther’s studies, plays a funca- 
ould group together © jally so in countries which are rapidly 

developi for i e mould where the best qualities of 

the Sonne es se oH But the word ‘youth’ here is 


Not to b in a biological 
$ e understood in a biolog ; 
Science, and research seem arid and dead, one 3S young when such pur- 


Suits have about them an atmosphere of joy and achievement. 
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ratic, to prepare each 
nation for political freedom A ve- 
e Latin- erican university has responsibility for the impro 
Ment of democracy and ri 


> 
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tis of University Administration 
me o look at everything from a European point of view often 
should follow = universities, since they are within the Western orbit, 
seek to follow o of England, France, and Germany. And those who 
tions. Yet ou the North American model to follow similar organiza- 
are truly aoe i pes will not be able to accomplish aims which 
meet and not ena except as a response to the conditions which they 
universities h hrough mere imitation. It is certain that Latin-American 
need improv ave their own characteristics, even though some of them 
example ement, and more so 1n some countries than in others. For 

, regarding general administration : there is the influence which 


Comes f s 
rom outside and that which comes from within. Furthermore, 
s homogeneous as might be 


the 

otta ane of higher learning is not a c i 

though obj rst sight. Some characteristics can easily be explained even 

ticipation e are raised to them. For instance, regarding the par- 
oussay (Nob students in university administration. Dr. Bernardo 
ires, said obel Prizewinner), who teaches in the University of Buenos 
enie a few days after the overthrow of Péron, at the beginning of 

of the + 1955 to be exact, that participation of students in the running 

ministration of universities cannot be reconciled with the 


Proper i 
Per ideal of research. And this is trie, but not always. 


u 
Juan Gómez Millas, Rector of the University of Chile, thinking of 
hen students exercise influence on 


inking too of the exaggeration of 
e universities young people 


d by violence, norms and methods 
; have been them- 


lind and haughty. 
ering 


el; 

Tesan Was powerless fo intervene against supe CES. | 
mie ee of what should be the tradition of the university com 

itself y, it was powerless to fight for the liberty and unity which it 

: had destroyed, and for a ich it had itself dimin- 


isheq mode of life whi 
With and stifled.” In truth, A ead bles having nothing to do 
ouse o 


t $ aS 
à the life of the mind, and the the spirit, the temple towards 
themselves, 


qc : 
our glances should direct i had been converted into 
fessionalism wit 


€ad school, towards selfish pro hout spirit and with- 
nd creative liberty of the young. 


eee 
Vigour, unable to defend the true â 
another of the great problems 


S . : 
Which autonomy of the university İS 
arise in connexion with the general problems of administration. 
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3 A . i S, 
This autonomy is not a recent victory. Back even under the Viceroy: a 
our universities profited from the privileges of Salamanca and, eee 
cton on their work. They may yee 
 Seed-beds of liberalism and, even of tendenci 


ordinary members of the university, a 
especially the students, took an active part in the political movemen a 
taking up definite positions in the social conflicts. Its general outlook, 


: È 7 A f 
according to Luis Alberto Sánchez, one of the best-known writers © 
Latin America, was liberal, 


being simply to pass 


€y are exp of concepts which can 


ected to write lists 
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mey committed to memory and which can never be applied to 
and de E are many students who seek no more than to obtain diplomas 
sions <i without making any kind of effort. There are many occa- 
the univ: ge students, desirous of ‘reform’, share the government of 
that is She on equal terms with the professors and the graduates, 
the ees where the professors themselves have only a third part of 
on pee ee ower. There the students vote by the side of their professors 
lems tou es which are highly complex or on the most thorny prob- 
of prof ching upon organization and administration. The appointment 
ditions essors and the admission of students cannot, under such con- 
and or avoid factors of a political kind in which the various parties 
interest ups are in conflict whatever the issue, and the most genuine 
general i of the university are ignored. This is so since a politician in 
onest 1s not a man of firm personality, detached, disinterested, and 
rom eet is he a professional man nor a worthy scientist. Politics, 
Way of extreme right to the extreme left, are always engaged ne a 
unive „compensating for personal deficiencies. Genuine and fruitful 
versity autonomy implies, instead, a professoriate of honest and 


Isinterested people. 
com peed point in university reform came from the discovery that the 
ae ete and permanent security of the holders of chairs, without any 
ad of checks, had produced a professorial class which never engaged 
ing a t ed the same lectures, follow- 
e aa ohing routine at total variance with the proper aims of higher 
ion. As a result there arose a de 


Up fi A 
an election every five years. It was lersto 
in fact promoted study and research in his 
mination of his cre 


exem 
Pt from any recall or re-exa 


lack 
of universities which give a worthy examp 
petonom: Mies ee i Jected their pro- 

, large it. The have se z 
n o A ana ee andes and the exercise of 


fe, 
Dee uly, have adjusted the le Di 
ong thei ts, and some 

i, oss eae aa in accordance with human development. 

it n is certain that the university has greater strength te ca eae 

ame chiefly upon itself. Autonomy, properly use i Ea a ne, 

leq Objectives because then it is the instrument throug which know- 
&e is investigated and handed on, and knowledge 1s truth. Truth itself 

Needs—if it is to rise ever fruitful, if it is to impose itself, if it is to spread 


an atm 
osphere of freedom. s á 
Nevertheless the fact that distinguished students have taken part in 
’ ed and continues to represent a 


Univers: 
Niversity administration has represent Stee 5 
nal and arid inertia sometimes 


m i Og 
seving force which removes the traditional and ari ; 
und among academic people. The participation of exceptional 


x A 3 nd 
In any case the university should be a community of ae 
students working and studying together. Otherwise, any Unive 


those who will direct Public life? qf the 


petty politicians reserve to 
themselves the right to Play politics, wh 


© then will assume the general 


One argument seems obviously true. We should teach individuals to 
think Correctly a i 


Up to 1918 the Universities of Latin America tended in their policies 
to follow Paths which came i i 
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ie picks oys, although a few appeared to have more modern features. 
ch were Chile (1843), Mexico (1910), La Plata, and so on. In general, 
Owever, their outlook was too neo-idealistic, and entirely inoppro- 
: E to the realities of the new continent. Hence they lacked the 
essary direction and a dynamic policy. University reform, more- 
om could not merely be the outcome of social, cultural, and political 
nge. 
We have already mentioned that the whole reform movement was 
orn in Cordoba (the Argentine) in 1918 and influenced the whole of 
ease America. Everywhere reformers, as was customary, tended to 
Bok for Swiss, French, Italian, and North American models to copy. 
a S Whole movement seemed to be bold and generous, it complained 
Certain conservative forces, and wished for novelty and change. It 
Was Certainly not directed against the whole of the old routine machine. 
Sia time, however, it tended to create a consciousness of respon- 
rai ity and duty. In the universities where banners of reform were 
“ised with the object, mainly, of reducing the amount of work and 
oe exacted from the students, there were distortions, and it was 
Spe ay. after a time to return to the starting-point. The reforms 
mpted, too, to develop intellectual and spiritual independence by 
fending and affirming the value of an intellectual life and of the 
ee values. There was a demand to create a type of arg man 
th because it was the prevalent fashion of attempting to ape urop 
at prevents us from being ourselves, unique individuals. 
t goes without saying that in all the objectives of a reform move- 
ent cannot be achieved in a moment. Nor are its victories likely to 
ast for ever. Nor can things be changed by proclamations and speeches, 


‘Gather throu itudes and actions. per 

ne of the E modern features of a university 1s T 

as Motion of special institutions and laboratories of research a g 

fe f seminars and tutorial groups. The idea is to go pace 3 ele 
traditional system of groups of students in front of academic c 

™ Which lectures are delivered. 


a individual initiative, their personal 
Schemeg ich they ace m 
Maa E RE which cannot be attained by simply 
cumulating factual knowledge. One also has to avoid undue degree 
a Specialization where this consists of a narrow professional prepara- 
The’ restricted research, or the mere learning of technical processes. 

© modern university needs not only a proper material foundation 
ut also a moral one. It must be the bastion for the defence of the 
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spirit against a miserably practical spirit which might lead to the 2g 
miration of the lowest of all gods—mere success, obtained by Mir 
means. As for the professors, where undue specialization obtains t Hie 
may strengthen the national economy but they pedom reintorga ee 
moral conscience. Our best universities strive to reach aims whic a 
complete and generous as well as connected one to the other. Hen 


` 3 in 
they must attempt to realize reforms which have been thought out 
detail and yet are unifying in their effect. 


Professional Preparation 


In Latin America during the last fifteen or twenty years the nama 
of students and professors has increased greatly. In some Coen 
there are now three, four, or even five times as many as before the i d 
(Bolivia, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 4 e 
Dominica). In others the increase has been smaller (Brazil, Costa Rea 
Mexico, and Paraguay). This growth in numbers always goes with ie 
increase in special branches and specialized techniques, as well as W} 
the growth of the financial support given by the State. A 

Medical studies profit from the general liking for them by all Lat 
Americans. Only in Bolivia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Panama, Puerto Rico, 
and Uruguay is the study of law or social science more important an 
terms of numbers. As for the subjects grouped under the humanities, 
apart from those included under the title of the Science of Education, 
they are gradually being abandoned except in Costa Rica, Panama, an 
Puerto Rico. The exact sciences—biology, physics, and chemistry; an 
one might add pharmacy—attract an ever greater number of students, 
especially in the Argentine, Brazil, Honduras, and Peru. 


so-called political science and economics 


Some of our universities attempt to make professional training more 
valuable by attempting to deve 


5 nae lop through it social feeling, thus at- 
Sees to ee the too simple view that success is to be measured 

ey by the accumulation of money. Vocational guidance has been 
started in the eae tees Saas 


t a perhaps simply because of 
tration or social anxi choice of profession is influenced 
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More b i 
y ca ‘ iti 
price, the economic position of the parents, ora simple desire 


S Socal prestige 
a : 
tion sate Rec dare of philosophy 
Vocational prob a contribution to our general understanding of the 
These maintain ins by undertaking research into yocational guidance. 
ing full well th ively contact with the various types of schools, realiz- 
Cannot be s that the solution of the complex problems in this area 
the sch a ak only at the level of the university. On the other hand, 
Work as to f education very frequently attempt so to organize their 
of mind i e able to contribute to the promotion of a generous state 
n each nation among that Nation of Nations called Latin 


ence. 
Or bett 
er or for worse our universities, nevertheless, 
f thought or of technology- 


ground. ? 
e eee whether in the world oi 
1956, whil at the University of Buenos Aires had 75,000 students in 
€pends u e the University of San José of Costa Rica had hardly 1,500 
not on an Pon the differences of population in those two Republics, and 
either oe g ifference in cultural level. It does not mean, however, that 
€aders of Re absolved from its function of preparing the specialized 
are faced the country. Everywhere our institutions of higher learning 
Peareq faa a problem which even ten years ago would have ap- 
tis evi able—it is the irresistible growth in numbers. 
Properly ent that all Latin-American countries stand in great need of 
l ers qualified technicians and technologists—that is of doctors, 
» architects, agriculturists, surveyors, geologists, geographers, 


Omis £ : S A 
ts, pharmacists, dentists, educators, chemists, historians, 
ists in literature, mathe- 


Econ 
Oso fae e 
Phers, statisticians, sociologists, special 
Jn eyery country there 


Phil 
Matici 
s Cla] ‘ 
Ns, veterinary scientists, and S forth. 1 
ch people. They are necessary in a 


Sat 

fields Sas shortage of su 

Of scien, operation. We badly need technicians who, making proper use 

science as well as of agricultural resources, Will tackle with realism 
e word © international’ 


as well as the schools of educa- 


are the forcing- 


Nati 

onal ; 

causi and international problems. One uses r 
ffected by the weakness of nations 


` e : : 
Whic the whole continent is a 1 
re ways. We must not lose sight of 


a 
the Papaka in one or MO. 
the that the development of the continent has been very uneven, 


w . . 
eee area looks like a mosaic: ia some parts one lives im the 
th century; elsewhere development lags by a hundred or even 


o 
Onunared years. 
variet Universities must prepare by providing training, in a great 
Plans x of professions, men of thought and of action, experts in making 
x ae brin ging them to fruition. We lack men capable of the 
xa minking which arises straight out of reality and of nature. We 
e kind of practical man’ immediately how to meet 
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i ded 
problems, or to correct errors besane he sees clearly what is nee 
and he knows how to organize his thin ing. à ide 

Many universities ARA in many of their schools, ees i. 
teaching of a general and cultural kind; the aim is to A o 
knowledge of science and technology through human understa iy 
the human implications of the problems. The point here is a logic 
an attempt to inject a little old-fashioned humanism into a tec me A 
course, but to aid the clear perception of a present-day pro oung 
modern man. One thinks here of the general education of Le af 
university students and of what can be done to enlighten, pacify, 
ennoble a world which is in a serious crisis. he almost 

One last point to be noted here: one feels and regrets t a limits 
complete absence of any attempt to consider the possibilities an ‘dering 
. of the occupational Opportunities in each country when const coul 

industrial and cultural development. Yet only from such studies mber 
one organize properly the recruitment and training of the right nu 
of candidates for each profession. 
Other University Problems 


zi atin- 
As regards the financial aspect, a remarkable characteristic of L 
Ameri i ities i 


set up funds which coul 


i ja 
Or bursari es abroad for two or more years, spec! 
Prizes, and so on, 


ch are usually Roman Catholic, can cou 
In the State-supported universities, t 

o hand in hand with the increase in the 

ca aty grants gi Republics. A few universities tend tO 

Supplement th financial autonomy by special taxes. 17 
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a 
a i aa it is the whole of the people who support the 
ee of nearly all Latin-American universities is the so-called 
Lof it 4 City’. The first of these was that of Concepción (Chile), 
Pitas cial in type. There followed iversity Cities of Bogota, 
a lta ee Caracas. In 
aed eginning a City and so, t00, to a large 
(Chile) ae At the moment there is to be raised a 
. The enormous building in La Paz can in itse 


Ah 
niversity City, and the same can be said of Puerto Rico. 
he most fundamental of the problems of 


ile the idea of knowledge or wisdom with 
It may well be that 
to the old Greek 
ween will, 
lated and 


a 
manking® criterion of unity when ev 
Primary ae we must consider it as P 
Suspect i ool to the university. M consequence © 
When such the notions of reforming education at any 
a familiar ee are thought of as separate compartment 
in seco ind which are retained into proposals for curriculum reform 
ndary schools where these are isolated from the totality of the 


Process, 
ee for the admission of students to higher education, V 
Poorly at false democratic sentiment which favours the 
or aoe students who seek only a degree or diplo ae 
Classes ern society that there should be a vertical renewal of socia 
Society Such fresh vitality and strengt? given e all ] 
e su When the university and inst utions of higher educatio 
y atte reme function of a democratic State by rec 
herdsme, they may be found, even though they may ren ol 
Sence en or roadmenders, provided they possess ability and intelli- 
as well as creative energy and human qualities. 


II levels of 
n fulfil 


Ih 

Hid of University Reform 
Pubjj 1 Frondizi, Rector of the University 
fop She Rector of ti 

crud pai, fh MI 


umbe p s 
nber of reflections rê 


of Buenos Aires, recently 
iversity,’ in which he put 


f the University 
Fe ns gert ponere t 


Misiones (Universidad Nacional del 


í 
si 


4 Ri 
Lito, Sieri 
toral, ri Frondizi : : 
Santa Fé izi, La Universidad y SUS 
Argentina, 1958), P- 7- 
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the universities in the Argentine. We are going to refer only to we 
We consider the most significant ideas discussed within the t E zA 
which we have been developing. In one section Dr. Frondizi Rie 
“The university graduate in the Argentine has no culture ee a 
knows too many things. The weight of the data he has accumula E 
their classification and ramification and their study oppress E 
such a way as to prevent him from acting spontaneously on his a ing 
Max Scheler said rightly that culture is what remains when not a 
remains. The Argentine graduate knows outwardly a great non 
things, but they do not help him to live. His whole life draws ae 
tion from commonplaces, hence his bad taste. His sheeplike folo We 
of political leaders, the banality of his own ideas, his exaggerated es, 
fulness in superficial things—encased in rules of conduct, in APE ei 
ances—and from this, too, springs his snobbishness which is no m is 
than a compensation for an internal void; his contempt for whee 
truly Argentinian and his exalted admiration for the Rue de la Paix, 
the Via Vittorio Veneta, and Fifth Avenue.” 

Seldom has an Argentinian put forward a criticism at once so ee 
and so frank against his own university, one in which, moreover, | 
exercises a function that is undoubtedly the most important university 
post in the country. Yet we know that that particular paragraph a 
only a pale reflection of the great crisis through which the Argon ee 
universities are now Passing. Let us not lose sight of the fact that t A 
Argentine remains a country which has led the whole university refor it 
of Latin America. To establish this one has only to remember that ; 
was in the State of Cordoba in 1918 that the declaration of aims We 
made, a declaration which was never seriously promoted nor achieve b 
We do not agree with those who tend to see in certain social conca 
an explanation of the sad state of the Argentinian universities: simp!Y 
to say that the Argentine graduate is uncultured because he knows t00 
many things is a senseless statement, since knowledge and culture havi ‘ 
to be harmoniously related in university life. Culture cannot be bui 
Up without scientific and technical knowledge, at least in our day. On 
the other hand, the university must attempt to find the right relation 


between the quality and the quantity of what is learnt. A knowledge 
of fact as well as of the various branches of science and’ technology are 
Not out of place in its teaching. What has to be found is the necessary 
data and theories. The quotation from Scheler is a strange one, since it 
The amore than a play on words. What is left when nothing is left? 

foe OS WEE Is obvious—nothing is nothing. A mere vacuum is not aN 
aim. It does n 


A an hierarchy of values nor the will to action, 
nor does it describe the qualiti y > 
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universities—and with them culture and knowledge, science and tech- 


ae ogy—cannot exist without human dignity and freedom, we affirm 
di ie same time, and this for the whole of Latin America, that human 
any urgently needs to be sustained by ability and attainment. 
m Individual and collective enslavement comes from the under-develop- 
ent of culture and knowledge; in other words, through failure of a 
a igs to act in a manner relevant to the continual growing demands 
a or moment. We do not believe that the Argentinian graduate knows 
ie number of things and that this knowledge is a useless one io 
edu Our universities must attempt to bring to him the methods o 
Cation and then to apply them in such a way that as the years £0 
Ba Students advance and progress in their command of knowledge 
of in their ability to apply it. We do not overlook the fact, ay os 
Sollee Dr. Frondizi thinks, that the universities prepare people or life 
€r than for culture and science. But they prepare them in the worse 
Possible manner. They train individuals who try to avoid real effort, 
ce are greedy and conventional, who at all times try to ila ee 
where and who are well satisfied with society 2° Boe tea 
ability there is an almost absolute lack of opportunity tor really hig 
Coie but which provides easily attained succes 
lty, especially if their mora’ 
€ real men of science, the 


Outs 4 

mane’ professors—these are conce 
e E: an attitude of dignity and strict hones be S 
Un to submit to the bureaucrats who are in a 


der- iti e an industry. We dis- 
developed countries, politics have become an in onplaces; 


life § With Dr. Frondizi especially where he speaks of come do not 
usu 1 made up of an infinity of commonplaces to bites EO, 
agrea attribute enough importance, but on the other Hat yen to 
Ut © With him when he speaks of the exaggerated a Aine one 
as Ward appearances, because in so doing We arg ot ae all pro- 
sae of our social life, especially those which tum p 
als that are implied by reform. 


Formalism 

n another i hlet, Dr. Frondizi speaks of “ A Life 

chapter of his pamp?” a A f the f 

S en . “The persistence of the fact 
at nulae, a Deadly Sin ”- He says: “ The p 


Profound i - ist in the Argentinian universities must 
wae S eee ay ee remedies which have been applied 


us do 0} a 
È to aes te ir varied nature these remedies have one 
damental ee SERON; they have attempted to cut out deeply 
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rooted bad features in our university customs by legal or administrativa 
means.” The idea of correcting endemic sickness or of reconstruc Ppa j 
university by decree is a fallacy which is common among ganm is 
For many students the fundamental question is seen as one whic A 
Connected with a tri-partite and Partisan form of administration. ha 
few professors, amongst whom we must unhappily include some pe. 
are in charge of universities, believe the existing situation can be € W 
rected by the help of a good constitution and by the approval of ne 
curricula and syllabuses. ° ng 
hough the University of Buenos Aires rector levels stro 


Even t yi 
Criticism against formalism (we would ourselves prefer the W 


A Š d 
m, sufficiently mature to discuss n 
to vote on the measures which regulate -the daily work of thel 


er their own personal interests. A sure proof 
Ct that students tolerate the activity of a are 
mept professors and even resist the work 0 
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Professors A p 
of high ability. What they seek, and here we would like 
minations in the 


to state 
easiest foe mel and painful truth, is to pass their exa 
Needed to ie way, leaving on one side all the work that would be 
Mto real sh the existence of great gifts and without going deeply 
One hears ete or to which genuine solutions could be proposed. Often 
the avoidan of students’ ‘rights ', by which may be meant simply 
ce of duties or admission to the university without any par- 
whose who have 


ticul, 
ar requi 
quirement and the granting of degrees to 
form, one often finds remedies 
eir extension, 


Made 
Which are lit rt. Under the name of re 
ich y ee $ maintain this state of things, even toth 
more facilities for students ’. More advanced work 
i ion classes are always deserted. 


teachi 

in 

People he bis university gather t 
isten to every subject discussed withou 


a m. uden: bo ) 
uesti he s 
q Stion or criticism. ke the 
for th i i j 
e faculty itself this, pk ; i $ ; 


Y rigo; 

ination S ae careful selection of the best fitted, but through a com- 

terranean ittle power groups, who carry out among themselves a 
On-aggressi struggle, only occasionally agreeing to form a pact of 

S€cret vote ton. The higher offices of the ‘university are elected by 

Versities aie contrast to what happens in other Latin-American Uni- 

Partite mo d ere the vote is direct. The common denominator of a tri- 

an admini a of administration is the obtaining of jobs; that is to say 

ply EA hs lacking in personality or professional qualities and 

ir oes a Lies with personal ambition. 

n truth, į uation of this kind justify the auton 

his » instead of a dictator who would share out p 


omy of the university ? 
osts according to 
f small groups, 


despotism © 
are honour- 


Own : 
although Whim, one meets the arbitrary 
able exce We hope it will be clear to the reader that ther 
Ptions to what has been said. 


Sew] Ri th 
here in his pamphlet Risieri Frondizi says : “The proximity of 


e the appearance of the university. 


€ ex 
ami : 
Uri inations seems to chang 
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to replace them, foreign. professors of recognized competence must be 
appointed in their place.” : 

But what we have said leads us to think that neither in the Argentine 
nor anywhere else can a fundamental change be made simply by dis- 
missing a few professors. When the illness is a grave one, one would 
have to change a large number of professors and continually improve 
the capacity and qualifications of those who would remain. What 
could be done that would be really useful by foreign professors working 
under contract, dispersed in large institutions, tossed hither and thither 
in the various sections with rare opportunities of meeting each other, 
and who would be quickly enveloped in the petty concerns of the en- 
vironment in which they work? 

In any case the solution proposed by Dr. Frondizi reveals a very gr at 
if not hopeless situation. When in a country which has done its bes 
to isolate itself from other Latin-American countries and in which 4 
hostile and xenophobic nationalism has been an obstacle to friendly 
relations with other peoples, one must take into account the fact that 
the existing situation is not a transient one and cannot be improved 
simply by one artifice or another. Dr. Frondizi has been discharging 
the duties of rector of the University of Buenos Aires for several months, 
and yet none of the measures so frankly and bravely proposed in his 
pamphlet—a pamphlet which is itself brilliantly descriptive of the state 


of Crisis through which the Argentinian university is passing—have ye 
been introduced into that University. 


JULIO LARREA. 
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solved at the level of developed countries. In a word, they had to 
bridge, in a comparatively short period, a gap created over several 
decades. Their social and political consciousness and the possession 
of material goods made it possible to bridge this gulf and to quicken the 
process of development. 

In their development the conditions of these countries created 
a number of special problems and gave rise to solutions, neither of 
which are to be found in countries whose developments in the same 
field have been more tranquil. Very often these problems are not new 
and may seem insignificant from the point of view of developed coun- 
tries; but because they have arisen under special circumstances, the 
manner in which they have been solved may be of some interest tO 
other countries too. Some knowledge of these problems and their solu- 
tions is worth while in order to see how the people in these countries 
have fought and struggled in order to develop their community and 
contribute to human progress in general. For this reason ‘small’ 
nations should be considered as equals and their contributions 
recognized. This is of special significance to-day. Contemporary man 
has reached such a high level of achievement, power, and strength that 
he can change nature; yet he often seems inclined to use these achieve- 
ments for the destruction rather than for the well-being of mankind. 

At this moment the greatest efforts are necessary if progress is to be 
made towards the establishment of a full understanding of, and respect 


for, all the efforts and contributions made by every nation to the general 
progress and development of mankind. 


The Historical Background and its Heritage 


This article surveys the development and the problems of the univer- 
sities in Yugoslavia. Through knowing something of the universities 
the reader will learn of the efforts made by a small country to fight 
against under-development and backwardness. At the same time also 
it is fighting to establish relations and conditions of life which will 
ensure everybody a life worthy of man. 

It is not my intention to survey the whole history of university 
development in Yugoslavia. Information about it can be found in 
various publications and from statistical data. I want to indicate only 
some more important elements in this development, because without 
them it would not be possible either to get a real picture of or to under- 
stand the problems which arise to-day. 

The oldest university centres in Yugoslavia are Ljubljana, Zagreb, 
and Belgrade. The origins of their work, that is to Say, in the schools 
which were the forerunners of the present-day universities, date from 
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faculty administration composed of the professors, with a dean at the 
head. An annual university and faculty conference of professors and 
representatives of the students is held. The conference deals with 
fundamental problems, problems of study, the student health, condi- 
tions of life, and so on. Through their representatives, students also 
take part in the board of social management. 

In order to establish and maintain collaboration between all the 
universities, the Union of Yugoslav Universities was established in 
1957. This was done with the object of treating problems of common 
interest, of integrating the activities of the universities, and bringing 
about an exchange of experiences. The Union gives its opinion an 
makes suggestions to the appropriate authorities on various questio 
of interest for all universities. It co-operates also with internationa 
university organizations. The plenary session has thirty-six members, 
five from each university. Inter-facultative conferences of the repre 
sentatives of the same faculty also contribute to mutual collaboration: 

Financial support for the universities is ensured through the regular 
budget of the Republics. However, a number of faculty institutes do 


research work for industry and receive financial aid for this work from 
the industries they work for. 


Features of University Development and Consequential Problems 


It has already been pointed out that, after liberation, Yugoslav 
turned her attention towards building up the country and raising it $ 
the level of other progressive modern countries. This was made pos 
sible since, among other things, certain necessary conditions Saat 
for example, her natural resources and her important geographica 
position as the centre of communication between the countries of the 
West and those of the Near and Far East. This policy was also deter- 
mined by another factor, which at first seems independent, TEE me 
aim of our community was to raise the general cultural and educa as 
levels of the masses. To realize this in terms of contemporary; standards 
without the aid of modern methods of production and a modern indus- 
trial o; ization, is impossible. 

As Bee branches of industry developed, the demand for 
technical personnel of various kinds and capabilities increased; the 
demand ranged from experts in the routine work of a factory to 
specialists capable of solving problems in production. The situation 
was also the same in other branches of economic and social activity- 
These needs made necessary a greater number of students. It was 


possible to meet the demands because there were young people who 
were able and desired to study. 
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modern interpretations from a scientific and technical point of view. 

Associated with the first question is the problem of the desirable 
relationship between the secondary schools and the universities. To 
what extent should the faculties influence the content and the methods 
of work in the secondary school? A further problem is how to estab- 
lish the right relationship between specialization and the broader pro- 
fessional and general cultural education needed by the contempor ary 
specialist. In other words, the question is whether to give specialists 
broad general professional qualifications or train them as narroW 
specialists. The point is to avoid the exclusive consideration of prob- 
lems belonging to narrower fields, but on the other hand to include 
them in broader fields of study where necessary. 

In establishing this relationship we come to new problems, namely 
that of making the courses for routine specialists easier; and that of 
organizing courses for specialists who will be creators and scientific 
workers. 

The problem of scientific and research work at the universities and 
the co-ordination of it with the other institutions and with industry 1S 
important. The quick rhythm of scientific development makes it neces- 
sary for the contemporary scientist always to be up to date, in order to 
follow and take an active part in this development. In addition he 
has the duty of preparing personnel to meet the new needs. 

When speaking of the organization of institutions which have tO 
carry out scientific work and to teach in order to solve the above 
mentioned problems, we should also remember the universities and- 
institutes which grew up along with the faculties. These and the 
present situation sometimes make it difficult to solve certain problems- 

As regards the great number of similar but small institutions, the 
question is: On what basis, and to what extent, can an organization 
be established which will ensure the development of scientific research, 
and at the same time give better results in the training of special 
personnel? > Mias 

A further problem is when and under what conditions can the re- 
organization be solved within the framework of the faculties, and when 
within the universities? That is to say, when is it appropriate to tackle 
the formation of university institutes outside the existing faculties? 

The relationship of these institutes with some faculties, as well as the 

question of their management and administration, create a new 
problem. Another is the role and functions of the university institutes 
in the training of special and scientific personnel; also their part in 
regular teaching as well as in post-graduate studies and in the granting 
of doctor of science degrees. In looking for a solution to this problem 
the role of the faculties up to the present should be borne in mind. 
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subjects should be clear. In general, all the programmes should do 
away with antiquated subject-matter—i.e. that which is of no import- 
ance to the contemporary scientific treatment of a particular branch. 

The training of personnel on the basis of such plans and programmes 
alone would not be enough, and the whole field of creative and scientific 
work would lack necessary specialists. In order to train these we have 
Started to organize post-graduate studies. One should not, however, 
regard the only aim of post-graduate studies as the training of a very 
small number of specialists. The level of present-day production and 
its further improvement requires that the possibilities of perfecting 
their knowledge and of further specialization should be open to 4 
greater number of specialists, 

Post-graduate study organized in this way forms, for these students, 
an integral part of their regular study, and it is therefore possible to 
remove from the basic courses material which rightly belongs to the 
sphere of post-graduate study. Thus the basic courses would be reduced 
to more reasonable dimensions and could be completed more quickly. 

Opportunities for post-graduate study would be given to capable 
students who have been successful in their course of study. Shorter 
courses arranged by the faculties, or initiated from outside the faculties, 
would also come within the scope of post-graduate study. The aim of 
these courses would be to give some supplementary knowledge and to 
acquaint specialists in various branches with the new achievements 10 
particular sciences. They would be intended as refresher and comple- 
mentary courses. 

Such a programme of post-graduate study would be satisfactory as a 


training for scientific personnel, and in order to qualify a greater 


number of specialists who are needed to solve special problems, and 


to participate in scientific research in production and in other fields. 


Organizational Policies 


To fix the organizational structure of the university and the individual 
faculties is a very complex task, which can be solved only gradually. 
One of the first problems is to combine cognate institutes, or institutes 
of the same kind, of two or more faculties, and to form university insti- 
tutes, in the first place, for the study of fundamental science, 

The university institutes would be independent scientific institutions. 
They would carry out and organize appropriate teaching, if the faculties 
Were prepared to entrust them with this task. All the Professors and 
university collaborators from the faculty would participate in the 
research work of the appropriate institute, even if it were a university 
mstitute. Accordingly, such an institute would include in its pro- 
gramme of scientific research the whole staff of the faculties concerned 
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SECTION II 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIES IN HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


INDUSTRIALIZATION and the technological revolution have created thelr 
own problems of professionalization. In previous eras leadership cou 
be exercised by a small number of people in any community—mem SA 
of an élite. They gained power through inheritance, wealth, OY the 
possession of esoteric knowledge. Since professional competence wa 
acquired by few members of a community, it was consequently highly 
prized and in great demand both by members of the public and by 
leadership groups. Theologians, lawyers, doctors, and teachers were 
all members of one community of scholars. They acquired their train- 
ing in the universities. Whilst providing needed social services, thes? 
groups have nevertheless in Europe always been closely associated Wi 
political leaders, and later with management rather than labour, n 
industry and commerce. 

The links between the universities and the secondary schools weg 
also very close. These schools, often controlled by the Church, Bid 
pared pupils for university entrance and public and Church service: 
The demand for military officers and civil administrators was stepped uP 
first by the extension of the temporal power of the Church and then DY, 
the growth of national sovereignty throughout Europe. The adminis” 
trators were drawn either from the faculty of law or from the faculty 
of arts. 

This tradition dies hard. Professor Akesson’s article reveals the 
extent to which university courses and certificates in Sweden are use 
as qualifications for administrative and teaching positions. His article 
exemplifies a side of professional training which in certain respects 15 
typical of the situation in most continental European countries. The dis- 
tribution of occupations of university-trained men illustrates the many 
aan of influence and authority occupied by them in Sweden. , This 

a o professional education is very much in the medieval tradition. 

Wo extremely important problems demand the attention © 
present-day European educators as a result of this tradition. One con- 
cerns the professional education of teachers. Another is the problem 
of meeting the demand for more and more specially trained adminis- 
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and government. This in addition to 


the i - 

z E demand for technologists of all kinds. Arising from these 

higher 1 emands is the question of how professional studies at the 

Ea ae should be organized content and purpose 

ee education as a theoretical 
part of the faculty of arts in ci 


th 2 

eee enna study of education and 
ave not. An English tradition has develope! 
of intendi 3 with the post-graduate initial training 
of educa mg academic high school teachers—and through the institutes 
is not i tion with the training Ot no ate teachers. But education 
North oe in English university undergraduate courses except at 
Sities i akorde: Thus both in Europe and in England the univer- 
Seconda ve undertaken the task of preparing teachers for the classical 
Sity AREH or grammar schools. The single profession included univer- 
ees grammar school professor. x ' 
training į this group there has long existed a tradition that professional 
on. me unnecessary for a secon her or a university 
backgr e acquisition of subject-matter together with a broad general 

Bie date in the liberal arts has been thought appropriate an 
e littl e. In retrospect, and on there can 
erita e doubt that this policy Pr Europe's cultural 
Were ge has been preserved and enriched; corps of honest administrators 
developed; and industrial ent went ahead at an unpre- 
ic learning the French lycée, 


trat i 
ors for industry, commerce, 


and what their 


and philosophical study has long 
ontinental European universities, 
the professional training of 
d in which the 


the G 
erman, Dutch, and Swedish g 


e 
Y prepared pupils for universiti 
trainin d scholarship- 
light] g was the best for intending teachers 
E Certainly many educators in Europe woul 
tests t the conservatism of the . ersity faculties £ 
that teachers should be mo repared for primary and 
and practical experi- 


Seq 
omen schools through undergraduate € 
make little headway. 4 Í. 
Onsiderable strain has be wn on this closed system. of classical 
the impact of universal elementary 


ami : 
Mar school and university My x 
ized that trained teachers were necessary 


e 
“ducati 
ation. It was soon recognizes © x 
ieye their purposes. But the establishment 


t 
aes schools were to achi = 
e ey of in s—teacher training college 
in in ending elementary SC has had deleterious effects, 
any countries, on the PY arity of teachers. Where 
ary and elementary schools remains sharp 


en thro 


Ries 
division between secon 
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(as in many European countries) the effect has been less noticeable than 
in England. The divisions which now exist between secondary school 
teachers and their elementary school counterparts have retarded the 
development of a new type of professional unity and have militated 
against a general raising of the professional competence of all teachers. 
A broad distinction might be drawn between European and English 
policies in teacher training. In Europe the training colleges emphasize 
the importance of ‘ subject-matter’. Their courses of study are much 
more academic and (for various reasons) are an extension of secondary 
school work. In England, on the other hand, professional studies like 
“principles of education’, ‘educational psychology ’, ‘history of 
education’ occupy a major part of the time-table. The adequacy of 
both these approaches is Certainly questionable. Certainly neither meet 
the standards of training thought necessary in medicine or law. 

On the other hand, the situation in the United States shows features 
which can be sharply contrasted with those mentioned above. The 
divisions between types of post-primary or secondary schools have been 
reduced. The classical grammar school as it is known in Europe has 
disappeared. The transition from primary or grade school to the high 
schools is neither violent nor selective as in Europe, where it is based 
on achievements in academic tests. With the reduction of these 
differentiating features there has been a concomitant unification of 
teacher-preparation practices. With certain exceptions—some relics 
of the past, others retrogressive devices to meet teacher shortages— 
most teachers are educated in degree-granting institutions. Their 
initial course of four years leads to a degree and includes educational 
studies and a certain amount of teaching practice and experience. The 
hostility of some members of the liberal arts faculties to education is 
apparent and compares with the low esteem accorded to education in 
European universities generally. But the growth of education as a 
professional and undergraduate discipline in the United States reflects 
the inexorable movement towards a greater diversification and intensi- 
fication of professional preparation in the colleges and universities. 

Many of the problems, then, which are associated with the prepara- 
tion of teachers under the influence of the universities derive from the 
historical tradition we have mentioned and from the introduction 
during the nineteenth century of mass education. The response of the 
universities to this demand has been very uneven. The more adequate 
pie ae teacher education depends, in many countries, upon 4 

universities cael veg, AG Part of present power groups within the 
aiganinaeeaue elves. Many of the problems of control, finance, an 
: considered in the next section have their origin in the 
persistent refusal of the universiti ither t d fully 
es either to expand or to accept 
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t-primary school 


the res ase 
te Sheet for the training of primary and pos 
In thi 5 
to A SPN however, contributors have directed their attention 
sities and S which found their way only gradually into the univer- 
as being suit ee of those which have never been formally accepted 
and industri able. The demand for technologists, business managers, 
tion has be al managers created by the scientific and industrial revolu- 
ment, mo stepped up enormously by post-World War II develop- 
trained co e need for engineers, administrators, and professionally 
country ommercial men has long been recognized in Europe. Each 
to this eal the light of its traditions and circumstances, responded 
systems enge in slightly different ways. Consequently a variety of 
evolved which have influenced developments not only in 


Uro) 
T Peat throughout the world. 

Sionally wes one of the first countries to meet the need for profes- 
relates Lait personnel through national planning. M. Thabault 
Coles ee developments to the Industrial Revolution. The grandes 
The aim of ge se for example, to provide top-ranking civil servants. 
‘Institution e 1808 Napoleonic reorganization was to ensure that the 
With qualifi of higher learning would serve the State by providing it 
the facul ified persons. Even under the Liard reforms, which re-united 
Private ne aN universities, the latter remained public institutions. 
ing techni erprise, however, as everywhere, played its part in establish- 
dit sey schools to supply manp for industry and commerce, 
State cam not until 1880 that professional education organized by the 
e into being. These and subsequent developments show how 
collaboration 


f State—-private enterprise 
onnel created by technological 


e€ de 
mand for technically trained pers 
Even so, the number of tech- 


nici 


aans S 
required outstrips the supply of them. 
mes of study has 


f institutions and program 
ttempts in many countries. One sees in the 
ts of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic eras to reorganize higher 

em of education designed to meet the 

all levels and in all fields. 


tual flavour, but 
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ae EEA of German development during the nineteenth 

e eff MGE somewhat different. se has been bestowed on 
ent system of technical and commercial universities which 


eyel, 
loped under the compelling desire of t 
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strengthen and unify their economies and achieve political unity. SA 
Michael Sadler, among others, greatly admired the skill with which s 
Germans had geared their educational system to commerce andindusgy 
The plan was not, and could not be, a national plan. Institutions gr aa 
up as copies of those established in the dominant siate Erus ae 
under the influence of private enterprise and state and municipal inv 
ment. 

In Dr. Lourengo-Filho’s article one sees the influence of the prea 
system and their centralized planning in the growth of profession 
studies in Brazil. He points to two general trends; first a considera Fs 
growth in the university system, and secondly a diversification i 
studies in the light of the country’s economic requirements. ie 
sional institutes were established early in the nineteenth century for Ps, 
preparation of civil service officials, military leaders, and diplom he 
Not until 1920 was a university established by bringing togethenii ed 
three large professional schools. Nevertheless in 1937 the e aa 
purposes of the university included the training of professiona Pis 
sonnel, research workers, and teachers as well as the developmen her 
scientific and technological research. The picture presented is of me $ 
education responding, under the dominating influence of the pro mic 
sional schools and as a result of national planning, to the econo 
needs of the country. dand 

Two other patterns are considered in this section. Both Englan z 
the United States accepted technological studies in their nineteen us 
century universities. In both cases this was a period of vee 
germination and growth for them. The acceptance has perhaps ent 
more complete in the United States than in England, where prai 
policy tends to suggest that a pattern of separate technological ins side 
tions (colleges of advanced technology) will be established side ot the 
but independent of the universities. Dr. Venables analyses some o: not 
implications of this trend. He argues, for example, that it doa 
necessarily imply that the colleges of advanced technology pi im- 
less autonomy than the universities. This is certainly one of t at di- 
portant issues in the establishment of what might become a new He d. 
tion within the pattern of institutions of higher learning in Eng ities 
The other possible consequences of separating off from the univers! ae 
into separate institutions which will be financed differently (and hen 
controlled differently) 


A uas 
are equally important both for the institutio” 
themselves and the universities. 


Finally in this section we present a short analysis by Dean Finch 
of engineering education in the United States. The history of America? 
institutions of higher learning since the Revolution can be seen as 4 
process of accommodating the colonial colleges to the twin demands 
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essure to extend the oppor- 
The two have combined 
a standing which is 


ofi > 

E oaa ae democratic pr: 

0 give i igher education on a vast scale. t 

in TR essional studies in American institutions 

stu as contrast to that accorded them in Europe. More and more 

away S elect to prepare themselves professionally. They have moved 

sional Ae liberal arts into an increasing variety of courses of profes- 

applied udy. Business and commerce, education, engineering, and 
biology now attract the majority of undergra 


hi 
T process has been most marked over the last fifty 
without its recognizable dangers. There has always existed the 
dies would, to quote Dean 


ey that narrowly professional studie: 1, to 
and Se “ the full development of American University standards 
se eals”, A further danger js that undue emphasis on applied 
fic a. seal unduly impoverish advances in basic fundamental scient- 
edge. 

oe these issues university men are divided. The successful liberaliza- 
an aS. f technological and professional studies so that they will provide 
Safe] mare background on which leadership in the modern world can 
whoil rest Is one of the crucial needs of our time. Neither an education 
appli y in the liberal arts, nor one which pays exclusive attention to 
ae ied problems, will meet this need. Education has always been both 
Peo nstrument of selection and a preparation for leaders. Perhaps few 
aie to-day would maintain that the ability to offer leadership 1s 
ed erited; it derives from a man’s qualities of character, from the know- 
analy he possesses and from his ability to use it effectively. Inthe final 

lysis, the one problem of professional e 
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Pansion of the leadership group is one of the phenomena of modem 
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CHAPTER ONE 


ae pee ta 


Professional Education in Sweden 


Asa rule? every type of professional education in Sweden is based upon 
Success in the studentexamen (higher certificate examination) ° which 
is taken at the gymnasia (under the control of university professors) 
after twelve to thirteen years of schooling and at an average age 
of some 20-3 years, Since 1927, most Swedish gymnasia have ga 
co-educational. Boys and girls take the same student examination an 

both sexes are now able to enter every kind of institution of higher 


of the Faculty of Medicine, the Institutes of Technology, Dental Sure 
Veterinary Surgery, Pharmacy, Forestry, Agriculture, and Business, â 


Since the middle of the nineteenth century there have been Bee 
‘Sides’ in the Swedish gymnasium : a classical and a natural Scan 
“side’ (latinlinje and reallinje). A further division of the classica 


Mathematics and Physics, the other with more emphasis on pole 
and chemistry); and two so-called general lines (one concentrating mo a 
d biological sciences, and the other more on mode 


A base Fee ons from this Tule are stated in H. Bjérinder : Vägar till aave 
Aima a Kolor (Ways to university and higher institutes”), (Stoc 
mqvist & Wiksell, Gebers, 1955), i j 
In Statistisk Årsbok (Statistical Yearbook, fundamental for all information 
pee Called ete “Higher Certificate examination ”, in 1943 

r atements by S$. Mob - E. Quensel about students in 

in Statens offentliga utredningar (E Public T "5 1949 : 48, p. 204, etc): 

[Subsequent abbreviation for Statens offentliga utredningar is SOU,] 
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languages). Christian religion (without a final examination), Swedish 
(Which includes some reading knowledge of Danish and Norwegian), 
and history are subjects common to every stream. Every Swedish 
Student is examined in two modern languages (English, French, or 
German; and in a few cases Spanish or Russian), and usually has a read- 
ing knowledge of a third. Before World War I a great many of the 
Scientific (including medical), philosophical, philological, and theo- 
logical dissertations and papers were published in German. Recently 
the use of English has become much more frequent among Swedish 
Scholars, 

_ Distinct trends in the award to gymnasia students of higher cer- 
tificates can be seen over the last half-century. During the period 1911- 
Ts the average number of student higher certificates awarded was 1,755 
Per year (about 1,510 males and about 245 females). The proportion of 
females to males on the natural science side was 54 to 856. In the 
Period 1936-40 the average number had increased to 3,569 (about 2,440 
Males and about 1,120 females) and the proportions in natural science 


Were 255 to 1,418. i 
In the year 1950 the total number graduating was 4,497 (2,702 males 
and 1,795 females), with a proportion of 765 women to 1,953 men on 


the natural science side. 
The figures for the year 1955 were 5,957 (3,316 males and 2,641 
females), and the proportion in natural science was 943 to 2,333. 
P to 1948 the number of males on the Latin side decreased yearly 
Until it reached 613. Afterwards the trend was reversed, and in 1955, 
983 males (against 1,698 females) obtained student certificates with 


Latin, 
During the years 1950-5 the proportion of females i ma 
S ee constant on the natural science side, but increased on tae 
Ide, 
._ In ror the total population of Sweden was SEERAD Dae 
`t had risen to 7,290,112 (an increase of 31 per cent), ut es 4 
Period the number of student certificates obtained increased Dy 190 per 
Cent. f 
During the last study year at the gymnasium every candidate for the 
Studentexamen receiyes a printed survey 4 of all forms of higher edu- 
Cation, About go per cent of the students go on to the universities, 


SPecial insti urses. 
Inst thercourse>. o 
n fen oh ae papi distribution of students among the 
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different professions 
Quensel,® 


For men, medicine, teaching, 


can be found in the investigations of Moberg and 


and engineering were most popular. 2 
far the largest number of Women entered teaching. The propon ioa 
have, of course, shifted with the increasing total number of Do N 
students. In administration generally, social welfare, pharmacy, ae 
telephone, and business employment the percentage is probably mù 
higher now. 

In the most recent 
Were registered an 
Natural Sciences. 


Period * some 3,000 students (men and won 
nually in the Faculties of Arts (80 per cent) an 


Fundamental Professional Education 

The Universiti 
1668) have, sinc 
Law, Medicine, 


asta eon 
skola (the University of Stockholm, which is a private PE fa 
from its Opening in 1878 by the City of Stoc ie 
€ State) includes the Faculties of Law, Humantt 


* SOU 1949, 48, P. 314. etc, 
1,771 men and 477 women, I 
follows : 


screrjal and 
Men: Agriculture, 10; legal administration, 43; police, 29; ministeria L eat 
qautral administration, 59; county (län) administration, 27; local administr 
tion, 24; organization of employers, etc., 14; other juridical positions, 253 
medical Profession, 138; dentistry, 73; veterinary surgery, 22; pharma Sa oe, 
clergy, or; teacher, 153; library and museum, 9; other graduates, 35; Joue post 
artists, etc., 42; engineer, land surveyor, 231; architect, 39; forestry, it ness 
+ 21; customs, 20; telephones, 9; military officers, 64; industry, 62; loyee: 
» 48; banking, 64; insurance, 15; audit, 17; business emp 
106; gymnas ics, 7 


, was 
In 1930 the total number of student anda as 
N 1946 the professional distribution was roug 


administration, 


nee ‘on, 73 
I; ministerial and central administration, 
7; medical professi. 


on, 9; dentistry, 24; pharmacy, 11; m k 
» I4; engineer, 1; architect, 2; post, 22; 

i ployee, 42; gymnastics, 7. $ ing 

rning student higher certificates and academic degrees dur: 

ed in SOU, 19 


1910-55 are suppli 57 :51 (“ Counting of Graduates, 1955”). 
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sites of April 6th, 1956.’ They are governed by a university chan- 

Been. whose name is presented to the Government as the result of an 

ion by special representatives of all ordinary professors. The 
Ppointment is then made by the Government. 


University Studies 
U At his registration a student must decide to which faculty and (in 
ppsala and Lund) to which student union he wishes to belong. He 
ae to pay a small entrance fee to the university, and moderate fees 
sa academic year to his nation (in Stockholm and Goteborg to the 
Exa ent Organization), but nowadays there are no tuition fees. The 
Rep ee Statutes, Study Programmes, and Study Directory (Studie- 
also ok) of the faculty are presented to him by the university. He 
8 gets his examination book (Tentamensbok), in which his teachers 
an rd his attendance at courses and the final results of his examina- 
ae In Uppsala, Stockholm, and Lund the student organization 
udentkdren, which in Uppsala and Lund includes all the nations) 
Presents a Student Advisory Book (Studenthandbok) of a more local 


ch 
aracter to every newly registered student. 


ae most subjects students have to pass written x 
lons. The last one is often divided into parts. The Study Directory 


Pors him about examination requirements and gives brief advice on 
ee ee of study. It states in detail the different mark requirements 
e various ‘ classes ’ or grades of degree which the faculty confers. 
Nowadays the marks are accepted in every Swedish university. Some 


s i i . . . 
light restrictions remain. A student may be examined in English at 
t Goteborg, and afterwards 


aay in French at Uppsala, and in German a org, and atewo 
Cc is diploma as a fil. kand. at any one of these universities. roug 

onferences of professors from the different universities the require- 
ments in a subject are made uniform. The required readings often 


and/or oral examina- 


7 
Taal Statutes: Svensk Författningssamling No. * 17/1956. [Subsequent 
8 pac for Svensk Férfattningssamling is $19: 
Bron’ 1953 the scale of marks was generally as follows: : 
erömlig (laudatur) 3 f t > 2 A a : . . 3 points 
Med utmärkt beröm godkänd (cum insigniore laude approbatur) š . . 25 points 
ed beröm godkänd (cum laude approbatur, : . 7 y ° d Ai pons 
a 7 jp beröm godkänd (non sine laude appr obatur) - 3 j 3 3 5 Bar 
dkänd (approbat E SEAE PANE i 
Försvarlig CHEE) used only in some courses š 2 : .  œ5 point 
t J i S | kand., Med. kand., Med. lic., Fil. 
mag., Fie, fome new marks were introduced—in Teol. kand., Med. kand. Med. lic., Fi 
Mycket berömlig (valde laudatur) i F. ji y 7 = | [3;sppouns 
and in Fil. kand. only: , 
arskilt utmärkt (maxime laudatur) : $ 3 $ x z of Apos 
: $ 3 5 5 . 4 points 


tmärkt (egregiæ laboris causa laudatur) 
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change and are brought up to date, but on the whole the requirements 
cannot be increased to any considerable extent. Recently a Committee 
of Instruction (Undervisningsndmnd), consisting of representatives of 
the academic teachers and of the student organizations, has been intro- 
duced into every faculty and special institute. It has to study the 
development of instruction and requirements. 

To obtain 1 (1-5) point means that a student has acquired an amount 
of knowledge which might reasonably be expected of him through 
attendance at courses, lectures, exercises, laboratory work, or seminars, 
and reading, for one session (five months). For 2 (2-5) points more 
intensive studies, normally based on two sessions, are required. Usually 
a shorter paper is written and discussed in a seminar. For 3 (3:5, 4 and 

4:5) points a more scientific or more learned and independent paper OF 
laboratory work, much more active participation in seminars, and very 
wide reading are required. It is generally assumed that in university 
studies on this level every student should, on the average, gain one point 
‘each session. An investigation of the students of the Faculty of 
Philosophy at Géteborg in 1957 showed that slightly more than two- 
thirds of the estimated points were obtained. 

The order in which subjects are to be studied is regulated much more 
in the Faculties of Theology, Medicine, and Law than in the Arts and 
Natural Sciences. Some subjects are, of course, pre-requisites for 
others, e.g. mathematics for theoretical physics and chemistry. The 
study of a particular subject often begins with ‘ preparatory’ or ele- 
mentary courses. The teachers are (from lower rank to higher): as- 
sistants (amanuens, biträdande lärare), university lecturers (Iektor),’ 
assistant professors (docent), laboratory professors (laborator, obser- 
vator), and professors. Some professors with lower salaries are now 
called preceptor. There isno tutorial system, and the professor—student 
ratio is very small. The present tendency is to increase the numbers of 
assistants and lecturers (they are less expensive). The result is to 
diminish personal contact between professor and student, and to in- 
crease the number of written examinations.’ 

All degrees are conferred through certificates, and only the doctoral 
degrees publicly at the end of the academic year, which runs from 
September 1st to December 15th (autumn session) and from January 
15th to May 31 (spring session). Some courses begin earlier, in August 
and in January. Nowadays there are fixed periods for examination. 
Yet many oral examinations take place during the vacations, particu- 
larly in the summer. 


° This grade applies particularly to foreign lecturers in every modern language, 
and to so-called ‘ educational lecturers’ (pedagogiska lektorer), who prepare the 
special material for school and gymnasium courses. 
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General Motives behind Recent Developments and Revisions in 
Professional Education 


Several reasons can be given for the recent 
professional education. These may be listed: 
(1) The differentiation and specialization © 
every field; 
4 (2) the lack of enough competent people in every 
sin industry and business; 
(3) the increasing number of students, particularly of women; and 
ee (4) the heavy burden of study debts because of the long period of 
ay and increasing living costs: X 
ene general steps have been taken to cope with the position of 
udents during the last two decades. They are as follows: 
al (1) A reduction of study time, particularly for the lower university 
legrees (illustrations below); 
(2) an expansion of the teaching staff; 
(3) building new institutions and laboratories; 
(v (4) economic support for students in different ways. For the present 
ey approximately) about one-fifth of the students get state grants; 
aa out one-fifth have state loans without interest (repayable after exam- 
aad about go per cent have some loan, which is guaranteed by the 
ate with interest (repayable after examina 


tion); 
na support of houses puilt for students by student organizations oF 
ions: the housing problems 


are still tremendous; i 
He) support for various investigations and the printing of disserta- 
s. 


reform movement in 
f professional work in 


profession as well 


ithe amount of money which is spent yearly by the State and private 
ae e.g. Wallenbergsstiftelsen, Wenner-Grens Stiftelse, and many 
ae is steadily increasing. ; i 
limited number of state grants (for three years) are given to suc 
ane kands., fil. mags., pol. 495 teol. kands., and jur. kands. who pro- 
fa to a licentiate examination (licentiandstipendium) and to such 
( pamaatcs in all faculties who are preparing a doctor S dissertation 
oktorarandstipendium). 
5 The Training of Teachers, Scholars, and Scientists 
he School Education since 190° anes 
_ In order to a iate the roblems associated with teac er training 
ae F e a brief outline of school developments 


m RAA 
t reten it is necessary to 81V BLO" 
century. In 1900 a swedish child either received a compulsory 
six years Or had to receive an equal 


ned (elementary) school for . 
vate education; grades 1 tO 2 were called smdskola, grades 3 to 6 
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folkskola. After 1842 this education was free, supported by State and 
local authorities, and supervised by the chapters of the dioceses. In 
Many towns, particularly the larger ones, there were many private 
schools which for three years prepared their pupils (boys) for the 
entrance examination to the läroverk, which included a secondary 
education of five years and a gymnasium of four years, and which 
Was completed by the studentexamen. The läroverk was supported 
by the State and supervised by the chapters. Very small fees were 
paid by the parents, and some Idroverks had large funds and were 
able to offer grants to very able and poor pupils. For the primary 
and secondary education of girls there were many private schools, 
usually organized as preparatory schools (three or four years) and then 
‘girls’ schools’ (flickskola; eight years). There was no final examination, 
but the girls’ schools offered a certificate which was highly thought of 
because most women teachers were educated in higher institutes for 
Women teachers (Högre Idrarinneseminarium), but their fees were 
sometimes very high. In 1900 some girls’ schools had already intro- 
duced a gymnasium education of three years, based upon their 7th 
grade, or of four years, based upon their 6th grade. As a rule these girls 
took their final studentexamen after thirteen school years as ‘ private 
students’ at a Idroverk for boys, but by and by (after 1894) the right of 
examination was conferred on the girls’ gymnasia themselves. 

This system was considerably modified in 1905 and 1907. The super 
vision of the secondary education was transferred to a new Central 
Board in Stockholm (Kungl. Ldroverkséverstyrelsen). The läroverk Was 
formally divided into two levels: the realskola (secondary school) and 
the gymnasium; a final examination (realskoleexamen, later realex 
men; the lower certificate in Statistisk Arsbok) was introduced after 
the 6th grade of the realskola. The gymnasium (four grades) was based 
upon the sth grade of the realskola. Moderate fees (which could be 
waived or reduced, according to parents’ income) Were introduced. In 
small towns realskolas (without gymnasia) were established, but the 
number was not adequate. In 1 907, local authorities received the right 
to establish secondary schools with four grades based upon the 6th 
grade of the primary school. They were called kommunala mellan- 
skolor (‘ Communal Middle School ’) and the education was completed 
there by the realexamen. 

The numbers of ‘lower certificates’ increased rapidly. During the 
years 1911—50 about a third of all students with the realexamen cer- 
tificate proceeded to the gymnasium, frequently to the 1st grade of the 
gymnasium, and subsequently passed their studentexamen after about 
thirteen or fourteen years in school. 

Later, particularly in 1918, a system of continuation schools and 
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secondary technical, business, industrial, and craft schools was built 
upon the primary school; the model was Kerschensteiner’s Gewerbe- 


schulen in Munich. 

These developments in the s 
for teachers, particularly gra 
gymnasia. 

e and local authori- 


_ Acts of Parliament in 1927 and 1929 made the Stat 
ties wholly responsible for the education of girls; the private girls’ 


Schools were closed down one by one and replaced by co-educational 
Secondary schools (samrealskola) and communal girls’ schools (kom- 
munalt flickldroverk). The realskola was now basically built upon four 
years of primary schooling and there were only five grades leading to 
the realexamen. An entrance examination to the realskola remained, 
but was substituted late in the nineteen-forties by a point evaluation 


system of school marks at the end of the 4th grade of the primary 
tent applicants was still ex- 


places in the realskola. 
d the realexamen and wanted to 


chool system created a growing demand 
duates for the secondary schools and 


(mostly into streams taking four years 
Pune co-educational in principle, altho ‘ 
ain for the ages 10-16 years, anda few girls’ gymnasia. 

ti In 1936 a seventh year was added to the compulsory primary educa- 

On (age 7-14), but because of World War II this decision was not im- 
Plemented in every school district until 1950. By and by an eighth 
ae Was made compulsory, particularly in some towns. This expan- 
t on still further increased the demand for teachers generally, and in 
-8 forties many incompetent teachers were appointed, particularly 


™ primary and secondary schools. 

« > 1950, through Pariamentary decisions of principle, a compulsory 
Comprehensive school’ (enhetsskola) lasting nne years was intro- 
uced. After an ‘ experimental period’ it will generally replace the 

Present forms of primary and secondary schools up to the realexamen. 
t will be divided into three levels: smdskola (grades 1 to 3), mellanskola 

grades 4 to 6), and realskola, also called högstadium (grades 7 to 9). 
a oe examination to the tease eee ey eee 

een i subject fro. è al- 

er Rapa a compu ADA i the gth grade : general 


SKola is to be di ‘ +o three streams in 
; e diff tiated into three 
(allmän, 9-a), practical occupational (yrkes-, 9-Y), and theoretical (9-9). 


Upon ; i be bui 
this basi um course of three years is to be built, the 
ate ar to it. The normal total length 


Sg Stream c 
Serna as a preparatory Jeans i 
Gi schooling up E a8 P dentexamen will in this way be twelve years. 
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“Comprehensive schools’ have now (1957-8) been established in dis- 
tricts which are said to include 15-20 per cent of the school population 
in those ages. ; 

In 1950 a declaration was made in Parliament that the teachers in 
the comprehensive school in grades 1 to 6 ought to be class teachers, 
and those in grades 7 to 9 special-subject teachers. In order to give a 
common background to these two kinds of teacher a ‘ Higher Institute 
of Education ’ (Idrarehdgskola) was opened in the autumn of 1956 (see 
below). H 

So es for the general background of the education of teachers. 
After 1905 there were five different types: (1) teachers of primary 
school grades 1 to 2, almost all women (smdskolldrarinna), educated a 
normal schools (smdskoleseminarier); (2) teachers of primary ee 
grades 3 to 6 (7 to 8), and of continuation schools, educated in norma 
schools, which in 1937 were developed into institutes of education. 
These were for both men and women (folkskollärare, folkskollérarinna) 
(3) teachers of secondary schools, men and women, educated at HE 
universities (läroverksadjunkt or ämneslärare); (4) professors of t j 
gymnasium, men and women, educated at the universities (lektor); 
(5) special teachers of gymnastics, sloyd, needlework, song and musıc, 
at every level, men and women, educated in special higher insig 
e.g. the Institutes of Physical Training (Stockholm for some time, oie 
also in Lund), the Institute of Sloyd (Naas), the Institute of Need eee Š 
(Stockholm), and the Academy of Music (Stockholm). Homework we 
introduced and by and by made compulsory for girls in continuati 
schools; teachers were educated in institutes in Uppsala and Cmo 
These ‘ practical’ subjects (Gvningsémnen) constitute an important pa 
of Swedish education. 


Teachers of Theoretical Subjects 


The large majority of teachers of theoretical subjects (ldrodmnen) ai 
present teaching in the secondary schools and gymnasia were with 
according to the Examination Statutes of Movember Ist, oo) i of 
many later alterations and additions), in the Faculty of En ae 
the universities. The faculty confers four different degrees: fil. ia 
(Candidate of Philosophy); fil. mag. (Master of Philosophy), also A de 
filosofie ämbetsexamen; fil. lic. (Licentiate of Philosophy), and fi 4 ‘ 
(Doctor of Philosophy). In 1935 the degree of pol. mag. was added. | 

(A) The fil. mag. is the fundamental examination for teachers m 
secondary schools and gymnasia. According to the Statutes of 1907 5 
could be obtained in fourteen different groups of major subjects, vant 
roughly corresponded to the different types of appointment in the 
gymnasium, realskola, and mellanskola. These groups were as follows : 
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(9) English, French (Romance 
languages) 
(10) History, geography 
(11) Geography, botany, zoology 
(12) Mathematics, physics 
(13) Physics, chemistry 
(14) Chemistry, botany, zoology 


(1) Scandinavian languages, Latin 

(2) Scandinavian languages, German 

(3) Scandinavian languages, English 

(4) Scandinavian languages, History 

(5) Latin, Greek 

(6) Latin, History 

(7) German, English 

(8) German, French (Romance 

languages) 

In addition to a fil. mag., a third subsidiary subject, selected from 
among the mentioned main subjects, was required. For example, groups 
7, 8, 9 were often combined with a third modern language. Mathe- 
Matics might be combined with every group (except number 12, of 
Course). Botany and zoology were combined into one school subject: 
Biology ’; Scandinavian languages had to be combined with history of 
literature (1 point) to qualify to teach the school subject ‘ Swedish ’. 


A total of 7 points was required (at least 2 in each of the major sub- 
Jects; botany and zoology were together 3 points). Besides the required 
in the faculty might be in- 


three school subjects, any subject taught i J 1 
cluded. Frequently groups 10 and 11 were combined with geology; 


groups 12 and 13 with astronomy; with political 


science, 
In addition, every fil. mag. included a compulsory course in 
ucation ’, of one session 


‘psychology, and the theory and history of ed 
a length. As a rule it was attended together with the third subject, 
Ut was often replaced by elective studies in ‘education’ or ‘ psy- 


chology’ (1 point). 

n 1907 the period of study for a fil. mag. was somewhat loosely 
poea as seven sessions; on the average it turned out to be much 
hee” particularly in some groups, ©-8- T 4, 12, 13,5 (combined va 
PEOD) 6 (combined with Greek). In order to strengthen the quali- 
qenton for the purposes of appointments, one of the major subjects 

as very frequently passed with 3 points. j 

he courses leading to the fil. mag- (exercises, lectures, and seminars 
lectures, and 


int i $ ; 
€ arts; exercises, laboratory experiments, excursions, r 
e very intensive and academic. 


pens in the natural sciences) wer" : cays 
a different subjects there were, as stated, different pre-requisites in 
€ studentexamen. In time the faculties themselves introduced ‘ com- 
Plementary courses’ in Latin and mathematics. In the instruction of 

d pronunciation were em- 


Modern Jan i 

4 u lly, phonetics an! e 
Phasized, aa ae EA lists, including modern and classical 
: gain high marks. A visit to the foreign 


but recommended (for a fil. lic. it was 
ointed for an increasing 


groups 4, 6, and 10 
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number of modern languages. Swedish teachers became well known 
everywhere for their ability in foreign languages (incidentally, I once 


heard T. S. Eliot compliment a Swedish teacher on his ‘ perfect Oxford 
English ’), 


tion in those Parts of the subjects was urged, and in time, oak 
‘forties and 'fifties, So-called pedagogiska lektorer were introduce 


: ne f e 
main reasons for the general revision of study programmes during th 
present decade. 


Ireturn to the requirements of 1907. ‘ons 

After the fil. mag. examination a student had to serve for two sesso oe 
as provdrskandidat in some läroverk or (after 1937) in some nee g 
of education. This service Was a pre-requisite for a permanent teachi 


care S, 
teacher. Only at a few läroverk, and chiefly in the university town 
could such a‘ practice year’ be passed.1° 


= > s 
Although they increased, the number of places for candidates m 
very limited compared with the number of competent applica 


A S 
before the age of 35 years. This proverbial ‘ misery of exa or eer 
Was not relieved until July īst, 1952, when teachers were inclu (2 
the so-called ‘regulated order of promotion for civil servants’. 


2 tes of 
tid Concerning the organization of the ‘ practice year’ cf. the Royal Se o 
May roth, 1917 (SFS, No, 312), and Royal Pronouncements (Kungl. kungé 


E 
In 1957 a fil. mag. in full-time service had a monthly salary of Sw. ors on the 
1353, for service during his first three sessions (the variations depend ent: ve 
€xPensiveness of the place); Sw. Crs 1,320-1,500, for service during his ne: Taxes 

ions; and of Sw. crs 1,486-1,664 during his next six sessions of teaching. seven 
are included, They vary progressively from about 15 to 25 per cent. Pet 5 first 
years’ service, at an age of about 32, a fil. mag. has probably obtained “taxes 
Permanent position (with a monthly salary in 1957 of Sw. crs 1,672-1,844, ear ', 
included), but he may have got it earlier, if he has passed his pora coca y re- 
Which for some teachers with at least four sessions’ service is provisionally 
duced to one session, Approximately 145 Swedish crowns=£1=$2.80. 
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The outbreak of World War II interrupted the university studies of 
men; in 1940 only 88 men and 88 women graduated, but in 1941, 155 
men and 110 women passed the fil. mag. examination. At the end of 
1940 a Royal Commission on the Revision of the School System 
(Skolutredningen) was appointed. Up to 1950 the development of the 
5 eskola was blocked by the central authorities; the prospects of a 

- mag. consequently seemed insecure.’* When the total numbers for 
1947 (222) and 1948 (214) are compared with the 1930 figure of 206, the 
om of the students at the:beginning of the ’forties is apparent. 

Ut it soon became quite evident that, as a result of the increasing birth- 
rates after 1940.1" the demand of secondary teachers was going to be 
Overwhelmingly large after the second half of the nineteen-fifties. The 
pee of fil. mags. consequently increased considerably: men/women, 

3/120 (1951), 185/143 (1952), 270/185 (1953), 356/264 (1954), and 
380/277 (1955). 

Ae lack of competent te 
a Chemistry. In 1955 only 189 (144 
he were conferred by the Faculty o 
; 35 men and 232 women) by the Arts. 
pausts majored in mathematics, physics, and chemistry. The figures 
2 Y the ’thirties and 'forties are much lower, e.g. 1947, 69 (50 men and 
i Women). The special reasons for this lack, which constitutes a 
eae for the whole system of education in fundamental natural 
nce, are many, and I can mention only a few. (1) First, there is the 


d ; A GEA z 
ih inten effect on the interest of pupils in mathematics of the 
quality of teaching of uninterested and incompetent teachers at every 

tage of students with high 


anoal level. (2) Secondly, a large percen 
pore it mathematics, physics, and chemistry in their studentexamen 
Gah Into the institutes of technology and military establishments. 
Stud hirdly, because of (1) and (2), the basis of selection of mathematical 
nu ents at the university was too narrow. (4) In the fourth place, the 
t mber of places in the university laboratories was too small. (5) Then, 
00, the study period for a fil. mag., including all three subjects, was on 


achers is greatest in mathematics, physics, 
men and 45 women) fil. mag. 
f Natural Sciences, against 467 
Only a minority of the natural 


az 
From 1 follows : men—139 (1942), 

tr 942 to 1950 the figures for fil. mags. are as : 39 (1942), 
es (1943), 157 (1944), 123 (1945), 140 (1946), 139 (1947), 119 (1948), 163 (1949), 157 
50); Women—ror (1942), 111 (1943), 100 (1944), 106 (1945), 106 (1946), 83 (1947), 


95 (1948), 8 
a » 83 (1949), r11 (1950). f 
ulminating in mae Md some 135,000 live births yearly, and after that a 


Slo F 
Ww decline to 121,000 in 1949. a s 
though these figures are the best available, I do not guarantee their exact- 


ae Statistisk Arsbok gives the figures 379/277 for 1955. In another investigation 

this ; 1958 :21, P. 67) the total number of fil. mags. in 1955 was 682 (not 657) . In 

aspiran stigation the author has tried to find out how many fil, mags. were 
ants for teacher positions; he gives the figure 560 for 1955. 
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the avera 
SOU, 1943 : 17, 


è jects 
- (6) The number of women studying these sabina 
for fil. lic, and fil. dr. was very small. (7) Seventhly, the salaries 
to fil. lics, and fil. drs. by in 


achers, often for a long time, 
and so on, and so on, å A 
In the new Examination Statutes of September 25th, 1953 (SFS, N 
610/1953), some modificati i 


(1) The combination 
examination may now 


very major subject corresponds to 4 
School subject (Idrotimne) 25 
(2) Some of these maj 


i a Course in mineralo, 3b 
genetics; his iti 


Otany and zoology a CO at 
tory and political Science a course in social science, Wi 
emphasis UPON economics 

(3) Only 6 points are 


F equired to pass the examination. 
(4) Every single maj j 


i passed with at least 2 Poeta 
Jor subject, e.g, history and political science, wit 
east 3 points, 

15 Major Subject School Subject ) 
Theoretical Philosophy . SAS E | Nee sing! Philosophy (with psychology, 
Practical Philosophy and theoretica] Philosophy. y Philosophy (i psychology) 
Psychology and theoretical Philosophy ` $ > + Philosophy (with psycholog 

sychology and education ~ a Ones eat Psychology and education 

SR languages fad is, of. “erature with Pedy) Swedish 4 

isto, aad political science ‘ + History with social science 
History and economics , + History with social science 
Ge . ME i ; tin 
E o HOU) Gee, 

English = . : y 5 q 4 X + English 
7 languages s S y 4 š - French 
Slavic languages y É; Russian 
Eig yey AE DNT ay h 
E EA E EN Tiaa 
Chemistry ` ih ae NASN x R A + Chemistry 
pissed A : ography 
Botany and zoology ` OEE A NAAT S “ Biology 


D 
Re a E E a 
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A tee? fil. mag. (in addition to two major subjects) may in- 
Faculty, substi ore) major subject or any examination subject(s) of the 
ae rary ee and further must include either ‘ education’ 
Mey of SY subject or a course in ‘ psychology, and the history and 
nsi A PR whole examination can be organized in a 
O menora for the course is estimated as a “ maximum of three 
(ela Dee under special circumstances " be extended to a 
Statutes, § ye our years”. — It is expressly stated (Examination 
ae » § 7) that this normal time “ presupposes that the student has 

cessary pre-requisites of knowledge, and can devote his time ex- 


clusi ae x 
usively to study and is in continuous attendance”. (So far the real 


Sri 
period of study has turned out to average from seven to nine sessions 


for different combinations of subjects.) 
ag The requirements for the marks 1, 
uced and standardized for 1 and 2. 


2, and 3 are correspondingly 


hool subject-matter in every 
ols, gymnasia, and normal 


€ figures . mag. exa 
above) eee ies me in sy ‘puted to an increase in the 
pees of degrees. This is even more evident from the figures for 1956: 
ite men and 344 women. No final judgm 
Bees bests of filling the tremendous gaps in 
ated by an expert (SOU, 1958:21, P- 75» B 
g tendency among students who were graduated in 1955 and 1956 


9 : . 
.° Select those forms of organization of the examinati 
e) to (h). Consequently such 


M note 

fil. m 16 as possible arrangements ( 3 Oe Iskoll 
* Mags. arı ; ompete for ositions in the realskola 
f e not well qualified to comp! Pp fication in school 


e€ com ; here ‘broad’ qua 
Suh; prehensive school, where 3 i 
bjects is desirable, and they are too weak to teach in a gymnasium. 


Ne NE ee a 


1 
a) oh example: 
(b) 2 Major subj ; ints + course in ‘psychology’; AT 
o oan it ee praise = 
c) Mo ject (1 pt); 
maj . 5 4 % ion’ t.) 
(d) Tyo major subjects with 3 + 2 points + education’ (1 pr) ‘subject (2 pts.) + course in 


WO major subj i nts + 
jects with 2 + 2 Po ‘psychol ogy’; 


l ‘psychology’: y ‘ 

) Two major subjects with 2 -+ 2 points + PY subsidiary subjects (I + 1 pt) + course I 
‘psychology’; + à ‘ale 

subsidiary subject (rpt.) + ‘education’ (1 pt.)- 


(h) Teo mai 
Wo major subjects with 2 + 2 points + one 
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(B) The fil. kand degree does not qualify a teacher for a position either 
ina secondary school 

first university d 
training for the 
departments of 
appointments i 
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archives, and in son 
as a qualification f 
publishing houses, in film, radio, i 2 
or journalists, leading to a fil. kand., 


rd- 
depend upon the fact that ae 
07, any three examination subj 


d. 
1953 the difference between fil. ae 
g- Was emphasized. Only two Subjects were required, an 
requirement for the 


of literature or Philosophy (theore- 

ch a degree, which is not infrequent, 
a higher level. But why not take 
and you have a fil. mag.! It is a 
- degrees was lower in 1954-6 than in 
th students in the faculty was much 
. to fil mags. was inverted, 
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1953 1955 1956 
<< MAE 
oe F.K. | F.M. | F.K. | F.M. F.K. | F.M. | F.K. | F.M. 
Men: _——— | NS ee Se ee ae a 
Natural sci 
Arts, sciences. a | x26 | mod O 243) | eae ieee 126 | 180 
248 160 | 201 | 213 241 | 235 241 | 286 
Women: 374 | 270 | 280 | 356 | 357 379 | 367 | 466 
atural sci 
Arts : Sciences’. | Sol ati Ba e maces 25 | 63 
$ 174 157 149 216 172 232 158 281 
204 185 179 264 202 | 277 183 344 


There į 

ten need for a qualitative analysis of the fil. kand. degrees before 
first, w eee and of fil. mag. degrees after 1953 in order to find out, 
fulfilled. er the more academic purpose of the new fil. kand. has been 
names lea secondly, how many fil. mags. after 1953 were but new 

I. kands. according to the regulations of 1907 and 1953- 

of 1907 the fil. lic. degree was the 
kand. or a fil. mag. OF (after 1935) a 


t and 2 points were stated in the 


Oints į 

additional subject, and 1 point could (an 

Fubject ta al subsidiary subject. A fil lic. could 
Waterers in the faculty. The length of the course 

he fi Within wide limits. 

Placed a te ic. was a very good additional qual 

y acher in a strong position competitively» 


ification to a fil. mag.; it 
put hadno economic 


e kernal a lic, was an in 
the requirements 


selected € for a fil. lic. was andis a written thesis 
Special problem. In 


ona 
the natural sciences the investigators 
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r fiel t 
were, as a rule, required to concentrate on haratay P a ecl ace 
invention of new experimental methods, or sane chniques, were als 
ments of selected problems, or new demonstration 
regarded highly. In the his ) 
of primary materials Was indispensabl 
selected in relation t 
teacher. M 
€conomic, 


cal, phil 
tion, Studi 


Other “ sc 


` sua 
vised on November 1st, 1907 (and with many 
sequent modifications) a fil. mag, p] 


eo 
© thirties and ’forties the shoe 
is kin ost increased, an as lek- 
Were declared qualified of lek- 
nd appointeq to permanent positions 
olen 1st, 1952, the o 
ally abolished and 


s form 
requirement of a doctorate ie js now 
5 < mag. Plus a fi] lic. in one major subjec 
qualification for 


he 

is teach cù a position; a fil. ee ae it 
S tea ; . mag: ; 
seemed desirable ten ae a at RA aA, the gymn TA 
tana Soe a a tn lg te a 
cause of thi N jon 

in the maton gh value Of the fl ti, some alt 

es 0 It Seemed deni Te troduced into the Exa re iv 
esltable tliat the marks which are 8, 

d, Ths Professop to e way Sas 

Men ge Olan HL pat manka sone ic 
Mo) Ccu i lia ble stipulation (6 26 a 
i fi tea hag follows. $ ecto nse 


Rec” g of 

the © iri ae 

ic. degree shall, onies a aum 100% r0 
en decide otherw: jn 


ny ach 
sion t the ex sit! edi 4 
the poy cPartmen Er the responsibility o the all site 
to the Tey “eNtati veg of examination subjects i every the one ye of 
mt ly, Beto ative Of the subject in question a 

taal inform thet Is m 


on $ he 
i sci mati e 

the arpstion at other universities, This infor pere © 
le, T of the thesi. 
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2nd mom. After the thesis has been accessible for criticism, the examining 
professor shall notify to the department which mark he wants to give to the 
thesis, Statements in the department concerning the valuation of the thesis 
shall be recorded in the minutes. 


The period of study for a fil. lic. is now reckoned as three to four 
years. In fact, the variation is still large, but it seems probable that the 
average time is decreasing. p 

In spite of the higher qualification and economic value of a fil. lic., 
there seems to be no steady increase in the number of graduates. In 
relation to the number of fil. mags. and fil. kands. in the faculties *’ 
there is, on the contrary, a decrease on the whole in the arts subjects, 
and only a slight upward trend in the natural sciences. 

(D) The fil. dr. degree may be conferred by the Faculties of Arts and 
of Natural Sciences to any fil. lic. who is the author of a printed thesis 
Which he has publicly defended and which is approved by the faculty 
(or department), It can be classified from 1 to 3, proposed in earlier times 
by the representative of the subject in question, and nowadays by a 
ae committee, betygsndmnd, constituted partly of permanent mem- 

ers elected by the faculty, partly by the professors of the special 
Subject in question, and sometimes of experts. The opinions of those 
‘wo experts who have publicly criticised the thesis, the so-called op- 
Ponents (one elected by the faculty, the other one by the author), are, 
as a rule, considered. 

Before 1952 a fil. dr. was the decisive qualification for lektorat at the 
gymnasium and for a teaching position at the university. Nowadays It 
‘S (almost) indispensable only to an assistant professor (docentur) at the 
University, 


The time interval between taking the fil. lic. exam and defending 


Spans is i i ] sciences than 
i al thesis is he average shorter in the natura! scien a 
oe : rule, use his lic. thesis, 


in arts subj ora 
jects. The natural scientist can, as a 
Somewhat refined, as a doctor's thesis; very often the arts scholar must 


Complete his material, for example, by studying in foreign archives, 


Museums, and libraries; or by discussing his results with earlier special- 


‘sts in the field: or by making a deeper ana 


w e number of doctors’ theses € 
akes it evident that there is no increase in 


17 i i j: 
It is no p few cases in which a pol. mag. is the 
f tn er the very i 
basis for STAI ees B conia of taking the pol. mags. into account would be to 
eth . lic. The sole e ‘and in the arts subjects somewhat lower. 


; the given the whole, arts s 
it ELESE EA ae account that some lics. in every year have both a 


; Kand. and is fact must make all the percentage values some- 
what higher, ar cies eee their relations considerably. 


Y.B.E,—7 


ith those 
ese figures might be compared with 
of fil. Kand.+ fil, mag. degre 


54 (L799 men, 1,2 


» 1,206 Women). The 
1947-51 is, as a Percentage of the 
10:60 (men 16. 


5, Women 2-15); the p 
1952-6 of the ] 
Men 15-01; wi 


T98 
55 women); 1946-50: pr 
number of doctors’ these: totale 
basic degrees for 1941-5, 2 during 
ercentage of theses Pese i T 
ec: in 1946-50 was a tota 
omen 2-64). This fac 


ants 
t is depressing, because aa ring 
for studies leading to the fil. lic. and doctors’ degrees were offe 
1952-6 than during 1947-51., 
The causes of th 


x s evident 
€ stagnation are Probably many, but it seem 
the lack of incentive js du 


af qualified 

€ to the fact that after 1952 a fil. ie E hac 
a man as lektor. other important development has pro r of uni- 
the same unintentional effe t, namely the increasing nyumber osophy: 
versity assistants (amanuenser, assistenter) in the Faculty of Phi s., an 
ese Posts haye absorbed a large number of fil, kands., fil. ie 
fil. licg.as “Se assistants were highly desirable for different i m 
tional tasks and research, but their Work have not allowed ther the, 
on their own field of investigation; 
remain as a king of lower university teacher. < a Conflict 

In Sweden it is a general and deep feeling that there is a wledge 
between, on the one hand, the ever-growing need for expert Kotne 
and technica] skill in every Profession, and on the other, the li com- 
the university or Institute education. The Pren A 
Ve their obyio eficiences. 1) There is a strong ton ecia 
uniformity ion Which neglects the students P 
orking habits, and which unduly a and 
© easily and uncriti imilate limited, Welepreparga, an 
Wwell-prese a. sen a kind of social, cultural, 

i ation of the Tofession, isk 0: 
e ae Teflection on human problems; the risk 
°F specialisms’ (fackidioti) i 
(3) There re ains a considerable, and 
family, o Corporatiye relationships, 
Telationshj S, on the selection 
1 » Teliable, ang 
Cati 


promises ha 
towards a 


Party-political 
gher positions. es 

€wd party member, the young graduate 
hich takes pre 


isa 
Cedence over any other. The result is 


106 (natural scie 
7, 124), and in r 


ber of ass 
(ar S 


istants was NCes 8o, arts subjects 
90); in 1955: 361 (24: 


956: 400 (264, 136). 
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growing tendency among students to regard intellectual work as a 


necessary evil. 

(E) Most present professors of the natural sciences and arts subjects 
Were docents before they were promoted. The main requirement fora 
docentur (assistant professorship) is a doctor's thesis which the faculty 


regards as an original and promising contribution to research or scholar- 
Ship. The position of docent is in itself only a licentia docendi granted 
by the university chancellor. A docent hasno salary. A limited number 
(until 1939 very low) of grants for six to seven years is offered. They 
ae combined with teaching duties. Some docents without salary were 
ormerly allowed to receive (low) fees for their instruction.” 
In 1926 a total of five (later seven) larger and new grants were made 
to both Universities (Uppsala and Lund) and the Karolinska Institutet. 
hey were called forskarestipendier (research grants), and were not 


In 1939 the amounts of both kinds of grant were increased, and in 
the light of the decreasing value of 
money. More grants were made, and the position of docents was some- 
What changed. After three years’ service he has leave of absence from 

st) for his state pension 


teaching for one year; his service is counted (tjän: 
ipend. On the whole his 


me bien he substitutes for a pro 
Stock rie Many grants of both kinds are made to t e À 
ac olm and Göteborg. A forskarestipendium is now combined with 
Omparatively small teaching load (two hours weekly). ; 
he average age of a licentia docendi has slowly decreased since 


lo 
The situation of the docents may be illustrated by some figures: 
1940 1945 


E o s910 | 1920 | 1932 
Untven: Peere ee 
F. ‘SITY OF U; : 
aculty ofan: PPSALA: s 
cents (total) . Ss 35 33 Z i7 16 
Faculty at with grants 2 ; P y ii f r i l 
A of Natural Sciences: 
nts (total) . i; i 9 % 2 = i 
Scents with grants 3 d i $ j i s : 
U i 1 
F, F LUND 
“Da, of He 
3 2 53 26 28 36 41 
Faculty of with grants . ; i 3 i $ 
2 of Natural Sciences 
g ents (total) . ¥ $ 5 = ‘r 
cents with grants y $ i i i - 


iserable 
course, very wide). Under the ne 
pre-1939 conditions, Swedish Scientists and scholars very often nerally 
est work as docents; after the recent improvements it phy uality 
recognized that they now have the Opportunity of raising the q 
uantity of their academic work, s 
as well as the q ity a 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ed 
m 
Betänkande ang, utbildningen lärare vid de allmänna läroverken och 
dem jämförliga anstalter (“The Ed i 


Perts). SOU. 


ten 
r de studerande inom Filosofiska taka 
leerupska universitetsbokhandeln, Lund, 
Studiehandbok fö 


akan 
de inom Humanistiska fakulteten. (H 


» 1939:41, 


i, Lund, 1957.) 
. Maj:ts stadga angående filoso; 
kommentar. inati 


Xamination Statutes of 
Wiksell, Stockholm 


ed 
fiska examina, utg. ™ 
» 1954.) 


vist 
1953, with commentary,] (Almq 


CHAPTER TWO 
_ E 


Professional Studies in the University and in 
Special Professional Schools—France 


THE In : : 
dustrial Revolution, which began in France in the second half 


the ni 
ee oe century, took firmer shape at the beginning of the 
“Ver-increasi ury, and which is to-day gaining momentum, calls for an 
tion which ng number of engineers and technicians. This was a revolu- 
Prevaileq aas eventually to overthrow the scale of values which had 
Sreat interes the time of the creation of the French University. It is of 
Pressure of t to follow the course of the changes brought about by the 
New cour, events in old institutions, by means of the introduction of 
ses, new teaching methods, and new principles for the recruit- 


Ment 
5 of ae 
lt ea e Moreover, the need for technicians was so great that 
about the creation of many new schools; and it is extremely 
been established in an old 


which the State plays a con- 


din the creating ©: 
of view, first the French 


had to be made in their 
m; then technical 
he State Colleges 
‘olleges). 


thats 
en enterprise has playe 
niversiti l examine in turn, from this point 
Statutes ae and the modifications which have 
education indeed, in the ideals which inspired the 
OF Science the grandes écoles scientifiques de l'État (t 
e), and finally the grandes écoles privées (private € 


d to 
Ov : r 
nels sone in order*to direct 
» We must go back alittle in history- i 
at the time of the French 


the 
eh of the eighteenth century, 
on, some of the French Universities were among the most 


m 
° IS 
iaa in the world and had had a most brilliant reputation in the 
ning of the fifteenth century they had 


begun 4 Sc: But from the begin 
fo) È K t z P 
turn in upon themselves an k into mediocrity, remain- 


aes 

Uniy, Utside the Renaissance movement. 
M 1530, th on to them, that there were created, 
Useum din 1635 the Jardin du Roi, now the 
universities were suppressed by the 
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ave them quite a new character. They be- 
; entirely and directly administered by the 
Government, which undert t the fees paid by the students 


nt disciplines sometimes 
emises, they existed for f 
each other’s affairs, a 
its statutes, its own particula 
Compartmentalism, it was di 

€ the new disciplines that arose from the pro 
tend their sphi i 


stitutions; but they were no longet” 


€ Second Empire, merely a State Department 
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direct] ae 
their LENE mol administered by the central authority. They had 
canes Ne they administered their own finances. The University 
had full compared of university teachers elected by their colleagues 
were et Bee powers over students and teachers. TEA ES 
mendation of y the Minister of Education, but only on the recom- 
N ch the Universities Consultative Committee and of the 
tecrlitnent e Faculty concerned. The underlying principle of the 
with the a of teachers was, therefore, primarily that of co-option, 
powered ae of the central, authority. The universities were em- 
at liberty t receive grants Or gifts, and with these resources they were 
o establish new subjects of study, new posts, laboratories, 


and so on. 


Thus t 
here are at the present day two aspects of the life of the French 
with the role of the State 


Univers} 
very nAIRE which derives from the past, 
om and pave if not all-important 1, the other arising from the free- 
role of the St er of initiative given to the universities, in which the 
There is here ate is, in principle, confined to the power of supervision. 
ties of the ae juxtaposition of ideas: that of the earlier French facul- 
University, apoleonic type and that of the Anglo-Saxon type of 


Post-Li 

OSt-Li “felis 

The ea University Developments : 

do E of granting qualifications—baccalauréat, licence, 

the orientati eighed very heavily, nevertheless, on the organization and 
ion of the teaching of the universities. It weighed heavily, 


the orientation of tne reaching Sf the universities, Ie weigheTRo 


1 
Thi 
S can 
be seen from the accounts. Here, for example, are the accounts for 


1957 (s 
t 
aff and equipment) : 
Taste I 


Receipts of Uni versities 


Salaries and and Higher Establishments 
Emoluments 
Paid by the Private Incomes TOTALS 
State State of Universities 
Grant and 
SS ee Establishments 
ee el (seers 
phiversity fae francs francs francs francs 
aoe Aes ‘aris. 938,640,337 5,467,969,500 871,008,209 7,277,618,046 
Bher establish aae 5,540,059, 163 7,645,942;000 |2,306,950,000 15,492,951,163 
shments 1,608,686,636 469,138,229 207,907,600 | 2,285,734,465 
eae oe ee E 
583,049,729 |3,385865,809 25,056,303,674 


“ALS 
F . 8,087,388,136 13, 
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i an 
too, on the very ideas that the teachers formed of their methods 


their purpose. Itis likely that it is this centralized administrative origin, 
dating from Napoleonic times, that fo 
higher education f 


aboratory were not going to wander into by 
e dignity of science. the 
ever, as new needs made themselves felt, m 
universities, taking advantage, from 1896 onwards, of the freedo x 
established new courses which were ae 
local bodies, and consequently adap es 
to local needs. The Setting up, from 1920 onwards, of certificats d’ étu at 
anced studies), certain combinations a 
© establish these courses, Instituts (ins 
Were also established in 


an assemb]: 
» generally speaking, 


iena; they are dire 
. Science with whi 


. a Very high r Í 
dustries) a Nagdustries chimiques (National College of Chemical In 
et d'Hydrauli Y, the École N; 


hnics and Hydraulics) 
mon upérieure Agronomique (National Co 
Situations are found fox a among others. 


Students by the college authorities or bY 
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ae ees of Old Students. „The transformation of certain 
=a ible hae écoles nationales supérieures d'ingénieurs has made it 
oa pee standardize the level of work, to regularize administration 
E ce, and to establish some collaboration between higher educa- 
n and technical education. 

a and teaching in the instituts and the écoles nationales are 
ae Dee towards a definite, practical goal, except in the case of 
bite ve ituts which are directed, at least for the present, towards 
pee such as the Institute of Nuclear Physics at Lyons. The 
erties ace of the Faculties of Science, on the other hand—the 
Bedi ich lead to the licence—is still orientated towards a general 
eres is training. It is teaching given by a lecture method, which 

rge groups of students to benefit from observing the ideas and 


me E 3 : 
thods of lecturers who are often eminent m their field. But the prac- 
icence is insufficient for in- 


in the lab c ed to work together in teams 
oratory. This need was so great that courses more advanced 

—had arisen spon- 

of Science. And it was to co- 


tae these efforts and to facilitate their development that, in 1954, 
of Sci stage (troisiéme cycle) of teaching was created in the Faculties 
speci ae Its object is to give the students advanced knowledge in a 
Studen field and to introduce them to researc’. 
t Bigs Kee not attend abstract lectures on general methods : they are 
which y practice and demonstration the methods and techniques 
in sm: ie applicable precisely to their chosen field of study. Working 
the i groups, they learn to work as a team and begin to appreciate 
A asures of research and discovery. The period of study is for a 
ed um of two years. It culminates in a doctor’s diploma (diplôme 

'octeur), awarded to candidates who have successfully presented a 


t : *. 
RN aning original work in a special field. This diploma differs 
RES at of the Doctorat d'État, which requires long years of personal 
arch and the possession. of which is essential for a teacher in a uni- 
ore modest standard and 


Versj 
Versity faculty. The doctor's diploma is of amo sea 
ty to modify its ideals 


is eyi 
Antes of the efforts made by the universi 
. nd its methods. Created by Napoleon to fulfil the needs of the admin- 


ne services and the liberal professions, the University—through 
tag aculties of Science, which, owing to the pressure of events, have 
tani: its spearhead—is noW boldly moving towards the practical 
out nee of engineers and research workers. It is unnecessary to point 

at as a result of this development the supply of science teachers 


or 
eases schools has fallen grievously. 
e Industrial Revolution has led the Faculties of Science to find 


Y.B.E.—7* 
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themselves in yet another 
that it 


tion of which has just been aba 

» Monsieur le Recteur Capelle, vic 
doctorate thesi 3 andard work—opened its doors Es 
who were not required to take oe 
id not even have the baccalauréat. 


e 

b We mi ist add that a university entrance examination for pupils not holding thi 
accalauréat is again envisaged f, 

examination 


entrance GReTL m 
i 167 took the examination in 

+ 122 took the examination in Law an 
» but they do show a real intention tO 


d to Wide: ; : ; E nt to 
point this pa n the Scope of university education, and it is importa 
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While the teaching of the universities was theoretical teaching of a high 
standard, at first confined almost entirely to the middle classes, the 
teaching of the écoles professionnelles had a humble beginning in the 
necessity of training skilled workmen or master craftsmen. These 
Schools drew pupils only from the working classes. And while, as a 
result of the pressure of events, the former teaching tended towards 
adding practical work to theoretical and to wider recruitment of pupils, 
the second type was progressively raising its theoretical standards. And 
the fact that they have drawn together and formed an association shows 
clearly that a considerable revolution has taken place both in institu- 
tions and in ideas. 

_The history of technical education—less well known than that of 

igher education—is therefore of very great interest also. 

he first technical schools arose in the course of the nineteenth cen- 

tury as a result of private enterprise. They were, above all, intended 
to supply manpower for industry and commerce. In 1850 there already 
existed three schools of arts and crafts (arts et métiers), the Conser- 
Vatoire des Arts et Métiers, which later became the Ecole Supérieure de 
Commerce of Paris, the La Martinière School at Lyons, which was the 
catliest professional school in France, and the Ecole Centrale des Arts 

6 Manufactures, of which we shall haye more to say 


a wenty thousand in 1913. 
achievement is fairly low an ntirely from among 


©childre ; 
n of workmen or artisans. va ; 
ta D 1919, the Astier Law ‘gave technical education its basic cha a 
o X known as the ‘ apprenticeship tax’, established in 1925, and levie 
mel employers who do not train their own apprentices 1 accordance 
inf wanda i State, 
È Be een DY and courses. From that moment 


te 

niques and ti national ‘ ed i 

n blic Opinion Ee uae up of a baccalauréat technique, which is 
€l 

Pared almost exclusively in these schools. 


€Veral schools established in the last century, and now under the 
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i i importance. 

Department of Technical Education, are of considerable gre nae 

And others ar shall refer to a few only. 

the éc 


d 
métiers (national schools of arts an 
crafts) which drew their pupils o 


2 A : Sixt 
mathématiques supérieures (science side of ae ch 
grammar schools) by allowing an exemptio: 
ractical tests. Thi 


e 
e first three years of the Coulee 
must be taken in Paris. Engin 

t of in industry. 

aoe ee et Manufactures Ce te 
and Manufactures) founded in 1829 in Paris, ie ndol 
grown considerably and of Which the reputation almost equals t 
the École Polytechnique. 


Finally, there is the Co 
founded in 18; 


diploma (25 in 1942, 6int i 6). The 
diploma is, however, sound a as 942, 56 In | ee 66 in 1956) 
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2 a are increasing rapidly. And the effects of this course are felt 
HO E a other than the merely economic. Students who have been 
et “a have shown qualities of character and of intellect which are 
eins aged obvious. Those who are unsuccessful, or who abandon the 
ae ave reached the limits either of their intellectual capacity or, 
ee = a of their powers of perseverance : they cannot blame anyone 
ae t emselves for their failure. And now this means of gaining 
Be Otion in industry, an opportunity open to all, is spreading rapidly 
Six g the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers throughout the provinces. 
ee aed centres have been opened in Lille, Lyons, Mulhouse, Bor- 
five eae and Clermont-Ferrand. The establishment of four or 
Caer er centres is envisaged and will be carried out, thanks to the 
muni mous support of industrial organizations, Faculties of Science, 
ae authorities, chambers of commerce, and associations of 

ified engineers. This is an achievement which does credit to a 


80Vernment and a country. 


Go 
ha ‘nment Establishments—the Grandes Ecoles 
lis t Was inevitable that side by side with the universities and the estab- 
shments of technical education, Government establishments providing 


igher education should continue and additions should be made to them. 


uc. ; $ z A 
h establishments already in existence, in fact, are anxious to pre- 


s 
ene as far as possible, their independence. They have a natural 
ency to make themselves self-sufficient by supplying for themselves 


the branches that they need. 
sys each of the Ministries 
gher personnel ° : 
ati € Ministry of Agriculture has, amongst other schools, 
Onal Agronomique (National College of Agronomics). 
$ Ministry of Defence has, amongst other special schools, the École 
ay chnique, the Ecole Supérieure du Génie Maritime (College of 
eae Engineering), the Ecole Nationale Supérieure de l Aéronautique 
onal College of Aeronautics). f 
Min R~ Ministry of Industry and Commerce has the École Nationale des 
(National Mining College) in Paris and in St. Étienne. i 
up éri Ministry of Postal and Telegraph Services has the École Nationale 
andt eure des P.T.T. (National College of Postal and Telegraph Services) 


€ College of Telecommunications. 


has its school or schools for the training 


the Institut 


e has been in existence an Ecole Nationale 
f Government Administration) attached to 
e higher ranks of Government 


a 
Noti 
’ i 
a4 Miniee oe that since 1945 ther 
Ra S resident (National College © 
mi istrators, ce du Conseil, for the 


training of th 
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The Ministry of Public Wor 

- Chaussées (National College of 
The Ministry of Educa 
grammar school teachers). 


The Atomic Energy Commission has created a school at the Saclay 
Centre. 


ks has the Ecole Nationale des Ponts et 
Civil Engineering). 
tion has its écoles normales supérieures (for 


: A f 
being the case, the most gifted children © 
milies who ha 


schools), which have for so 


entrance examination for the £ ree 
of the ‘ Khdgnes’, in which are the pupils on the arts side who are p. Ge 

~ Paring to take th amination of the Ecole Normale Buz of 
ieure—ig exceptional. The Pupils do an Overwhelming amount 
Work, the effects of wh 


is that 
Cole Polytechnique) —as indeed, is tha 


s 


nage to complete it. It is an ae 
inspiring atmosphere too. 

the grands lycées 

a specialized hig 

s. Not onl 

essary effort, 


» as it were, 
virtues but also its fault 
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the Army and the engineering personnel for the public services. For a 
long time only candidates who came out among the first in the Ecole’s 
nal examination could choose between a military career and a career 
as an engineer in the public services. In the latter case they then entered 
an école d'application (practice school) and received the necessary 
technical instruction along with other students who had come directly 
to the school and were preparing to enter private industrial firms. The 
heed for technicians is so great to-day, and the prestige of the Ecole 
Polytechnique is so high, that almost all students of the Ecole who do 
Not enter government service are immediately snapped up by industry 
at the end of their course. And we must add that many of the men 
Who are the leaders of the nation, either in administration or in industry, 
are former students of the Ecole Polytechnique. The only distinction 
Which will bear comparison with that of being a former student of the 
Cole Poly technique is, in certain circles, that of being a former student 
Of the Ecole Normale Supérieure. í 
It may be said that it was, above all, the prestige of the École Poly- 
technique that drew the best pupils of the lycées to prepare for the 
entrance examination of the grandes écoles. They were eligible to take 
' € examination three times, and there were few who did not try their 
Uck three times before giving up. This caused a certain amount of 


pctWork and cramming and it is for this reason that the decree of 


February 7th, 1958, has now made it possible to take the examination 


Ce only. This is a considerable improvement: pupils will hence- 
perth be able to take their baccalauréat as late as the age of 19 and still 
SMG every opportunity of taking the entrance examination of the 


Ecole P 9 ir lycée course a 
olytechnique. They will be able to begin their lycêe c í 
year | t pera A ing for the future of their 

er, and ambitious mothers planning A a i 


al 
Children vs 
n wil it necessary to teac 
age of 5. l no longer find it ry 
Priva 
te Education 
O far we ha f education provided by the State. But 
i Vi ken only of educa P 
Private higher eee ae also. Since the law of July 12th, 1875, 
ee S been possible to set up private establishments for higher education 
d France, Any Frenchman over the age of 25, unless he has been 
area haaat d, may open a private Se for higher 
Ucation «atin is required, a statement of intention is 
SUfficient, No qualification q 
Mongst these private establishments, some belong to religious 


Organ: ng t g 
cae nizations : theological faculties of various denominations, higher 
Wwhunaties, Catholic posites! Others are non-religious in character, in 

ma fic establishments such as the Institut 


Case they are either scienti 
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A : jal reasons. 
Pasteur * or, often, technical schools set up for various special 


p . ir own 
Most of these establishments award a private diploma on their 
responsibility. Those which, after ins 
Technical Education, have 


aes ighl 
Electrical Engineer and Radio-Electrician are very highly 
thought of. 


Special mention must be ma 
time as Preparing for private d; 
ey are then entitled to be 
law) if they have at least th 


degree as the State faculti 
and if th 


: imes 

on in the organization and SOE pE 
titutions. This was relatively aR e 
ar as higher education provided by the 


r ins 


Serums and yac, 
certain extent, 


ai 
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Was con 
cerned, because a fundamental reform was introduced in 1896 
y to the faculties 


whic ; 
and Eei considerable degree of autonom: 
side the Hes The growth of instituts and écoles nationales along- 
completed b N e Science, the creation of a third stage of studies, 
important Boral e diplôme d'ingénieur Docteur (doctor's diploma) are 
However, th opments to notice. 
great that rA 5 5 need for trained technicians and engineers was so 
ducation—a D epartment of Technical Education in the Ministry of 
taryship eas epartment which was for a long time an Under-Secre- 
time raisi a considerable degree of autonomy—was at the same 
ng the standard of its courses, training its own qualified 


engin 
of Higher was quite prepared to collaborate with the Department 
nical colle ucation to establish écoles techniques supérieures (tech- 
Yet a Hele . 
as wel] a line of development came into being as a result of social 
Teceived feat pressure. The best science pupils of the lycées 
eoretical training of a most advanced kind of the classes 


Supérie 
; u Z : 
ifficult os of the grands lycées which prepared them to take the 
ompetitive entrance examinations of the grandes écoles. The 
be said to compete with 


grande, 
S écoles and the Faculties of Science may 


eac) 
o 
aa toa certain extent. 
that their concerns State institutions, 
establishment, working, and development depend partly on 


e con 
Man stant collaboration of qualified representatives of industry. 
considerable material help from 


and it is important to point out 


“hy of 
Private ae moreover, receive 
ously, as į ustrial firms, help which in some cases is given spontane- 
n the case of some instituts, but which in other cases has been 


France of an apprentice- 


“quire 

ship oS y law (let us recall the existence in c 

Schools), evied on all employers who have not their own apprentice 
d several of these 


Pri 
Vat A 
€ technical schools have also been set up an | of th 
iplôme d'ingénieur 


ea yi 
le ineen erable reputation. The standard of the dip 
s diploma) is maintained by a Commission appointed by the 


Par 
ao of Technical Education. _ é X ? 
Contro] s France, an old country, highly centralized, with strict State 
initiatiy, in matters of education, has Allowed full scope to private 
this r € in higher technical education and has even collaborated with 
Vate enterprise. At present, France is making a great effort to- 
an attempt to outstrip her present 


Wa 
rds 
Yi : : 
achiey, organization and renewal, in 
put also in the social 
th its demands for 


e ? 
Ment, not only in the technical sphere, 
each having his true place as a human 


Sphere 
l ndustrial Revolution wi 
right, and not by mere accident of 


> al P 
bee’ unpa ed by the I 
cing in so ers of technicians, 
ciety, earned in his OW? 
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birth. And so we have the paradox of France, a country liberal yet 
highly centralized, traditional yet revolutionary, incapable of envisag- 
ing a future not governed by Reason, yet capable of making empirical 
experiments which, from time to time, she reduces to order—more or 
less... We shall see in years to come the results of this great effort, in 
Which are reflected the weaknesses, the aspirations, and the spirit of 
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ROGER THABAULT. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Professional Studies in the University and in Special 
Professional Schools —Brazil 


IN 4 ‘ae . 
the last twenty years higher education in Brazil has undergone great 


ee: These show two general trends: (1) there has been a con- 
aE growth of the university system, and (2) studies have been 
requir ed and re-orientated, with a view to adapting them to the new 

ie cate of the country’s economy. 
Din extent of the expansion of studies may be readily recorded. 
tac the period 1935-55 the increase of the country’s total popu- 
instit was 60 per cent (from 36 to 58 millions). The number of 
Hide Utions of higher learning, whether or not grouped into universi- 
ae increased, however, from 265 to 804, i.e. by more than 200 per 
lings The number of students rose from 26 thousands to 75 thousands. 
au Vee Brazil had only three universities (Rio de Janeiro, Minas Gerais, 

d São Paulo); in 1955 it maintained 15; and at present there are 19 


Universities. 
diversification of studies, it should be 


re offered in only 22 subjects, 


ly new branches of professional and 
ed (economics, mechanics, 
dministration, 


than cipal) to-day spend fifteen time: 
they spent eight years ago, and private schoo 


tio 
Nal leye] spend ten times more. It must be born: l 
hrough the country; if prices 


o dring this period inflation swept t x A 
i ae usted to those of 1948, it will be found that expenditure has, 
incom, tripled. The rate of increase 1 equivalent to that of the national 
educa €, but this same rate of increase did not take place at the other 
tional levels, namely, primary and intermediate. i 
and f at are the reasons for such a rapid increase in higher education 
‘tana Ms the new opportunities it offers? A general explanation may be 
in the in the transformation of the country’s economic structure and 
Social changes thus caused. For more than three centuries, Brazil's 
211 


e in mind, however, 


ar 
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i ro 

economy was extensively agricultural; it was ped ER i a a 
and Negro slavery; the latter institution ag e TAN began a slow 
until one year before the fall of the Empire. Then Tmitgretion #7070 
movement towards a different type of economy. Im werd vesultedill 
Europe began to increase at the end of the last century filo tiv HORE 
a sharp rise in population (14 million in 1889, Soe eco 
simultaneously, new cultural factors were introduce in erede 
Since that time, the rate of European immigration has de 


to 
i ic di also led 
stantially, but measures taken to wipe out endemic a opulation 
a large increase in the population, At same time the urban p 

Was augmented. 


tion 
In 1920 the gainfully employed rural popilas 
accounted for 72 per cent of the total, while at present it rep: 
onl er cent. ffee) 
An patterns changed too; the single-crop EN aad 
gave way to multiple crops (cereals, cotton, cacao, oil seeds, d immedi- 
the first steps towards industrialization were taken. Launche atly in- 
ately after the end of World War I, this movement was Lane was 
tensified after 1930. In 1920, the value of industrial producti 
estimated at 


À . , IT 
3 billion cruzeiros +; in 1940, 17 billion, and in 1950. 
billion. 


an elsewhere, Thus, the southern region, repre 
Senting one-tenth of the 
of the total population, 
Schools (institutions of h 


igher learning), 
try’s total number of stu 


dents; in the eas 


. x, cia 
€ of research institutes and of spe 


a jvate 
; chools, run both by government authorities and by priv 
agencies, 


Centralizeg Ad. 


ministration and Formal Training b 
In order to understand the role Played by the government and by 


* 51:93 cruzeiros=£1=$2-80, 
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ary to bear in mind the origins of the 


riv; z 
private enterprise, it is necess 
Brazil and the formal 


centrali 

ee of higher education in n 

universities 5 education. While, in other Latin-American countries, 

(Peru, Mexic ere founded in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

In Brazil. a Ecuador, São Domingos), the same thing did not occur 

organized in range as it may seem, the first Brazilian university was 
1920. Up to then there were only training schools for the 


professi 
i ep one entirely isolated from the others. 
Philoso; eo e colonial period there were some schools for the study of 
Jesuits rad and theology, for the training of Catholic priests, mainly 
founded ue the first professional schools of higher e 
transferred iy in 1808 by D. Joao VI, when the Por 
years late to Brazil (a medical school, a military academy, r 
YOOps a a school of fine arts). Having withdrawn before Napoleon's 
o train o invaded Portugal in 1807, D. Joao VI found it necessary 
and di ae for court duties: civil service officials, military leaders, 
institut omats. Yet no university was founded, but only a few isolated 
Brazil’ ions, thus setting the pattern to which, for a long period of time, 
S system of higher education con ‘ormed. Characteristics of this 
ation Were the centralization of the country’s educational adminis- 
and the formal nature of the studies. 
e influence of a 


e 
Univ Vertheless, one should not exaggerate the possibl 
Uenced jbed does not se 
Scientif, the evolution of Latin-American higher education greatly. The 
tur s outlook, which spread all over Europe after the eighteenth 
gal Y, did not find conditions fayourab’ ent in Portu- 
America by the 


an í 
Po Se Spain. The culture carried to their 
Culture 3 e and the Spaniards CO 
ligious we of the Portuguese and 4 eae 
n a and authority. EISS a prefer 
ome ; phi i ig way of thought, or 
Phil, nt on the summl philosophi. Ae er E 


Os 

ould bo. of life, was the basis of the vie at i 

Which i a prerogative of the state and of the privileged class roun! 
S at stat 

epee ndence, in 1822, the 


OQ) j 
Ae after the proclamation of Brazil's indepe 
for Ools of law were founded and the Military Academy was trans- 
that ito a Central School, OP the lines of the French academies of 
beca Period, and included courses in physics and mathematics; later it 

i] engineers. In 1875, 4 school of mines 


mi 
Was € the first ; 
cen r civi c € 
The “Pened in Ouro Eaa one-time capital of the State of Minas Gerais. 
: from the medical schools of Rio and 


_ taduati 
Bahia atm of pharmacists 
So began about this time. f 
ing usually consisted of recitation from books. Satisfactory 


Teac 
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facilities were not available and t 
adequate. A graduate was alwa: 
subjects, but never able to tackle 
Professors were underpaid; their 


he basic training of students was Pi 
ys able to express himself on coe 
the real problems of his enone 
appointment, however, was for Ta 
Whatever the quality of their work. They became otededricom aa 
“proprietors of a chair’, Though to-day professors are appon es ee 
the results of a public examination, the old system of appointmen Bs 
life still prevails; thus, after successfully completing the necess 


a 5 è A : oW- 
examinations, there is no reason for # professor to improve his kn 
ledge and bring it up to date, 


4 e 
The suppression of slavery, in 1888, and the proclamation of th 
Republic the following ye 


ar brought few changes to the general ore 

ization of higher education. Studies continued to be regulate as 
national laws, with uniform curricula for the whole country. Nor ine 
there any change in the System of ‘ proprietors of chairs’. Only recen ue 
has a professorship taken on the aspect of a career in the larg 
universities, 

These genera 
and technologi 
change, took place in institu 
ing. Some of these institutio 

. John Casper 
Geológica d 


y the scientific developmen 
ded by Brazil’s economic and soc m 
tions other than the centres of higher ae A 
ns Were founded by foreign technicians, iio 

mperial Geological Committee (Coat d 
75; F. D. Dafert, who in 1887 was ca d 
ural institute; Emilio Goeldi, who foun x 
Museum in 1885; Hermann von Ihering, who organiz 5 
the Paulista Museum į 3, and others. A number of Brazilians als 
Contributed to the scient; 


Ment, this institute trained the first public-health doctors. The Agricul- 
tural Institute 9 Campinas (Instituto Agronômico 

trained the first “*perts for rural work and influenced th 
of the first hig 


heri 


e organization 
-level agricultural school, that of Pir. 


acicaba (1901), 
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which was formerly a private agency, and is now incorporated in the 
University of São Paulo. 


Formal Training versus Technology 
The establishment of the first Brazilian university in 1920 brought to- 
gether the three large professional schools which were supported by 
the Federal Government, namely, medicine, law, and engineering, with- 
Out changing their structure. Eleven years later, the Federal Govern- 
ment approved the laws relating to the Brazilian universities (Estatutos 
as Universidades Brasileiras) and other supplementary Acts. These 
measures were all of great importance to higher education in the 
sountry , Since they recognized the existence of state-maintained uni- 
Versities and those of private agencies 
ae that time the Rio de Janeiro Uni 
b neiro) was expanded, and taken into it were several schools supported 
oe the Federal Government, like those of fine arts, music, agronomy, 
li ey science, pharmaceutics, and dentistry. In addition the estab- 
shment of a School of Education, Science, and Arts was outlined. 
bane mixed character of the university, grouping together as it did 
ay academic and technological schools, was evident. In 1934, how- 
cr, a new law separated the technological schools and consolidated 
ae into what was called the Federal Technical University (Universi- 
Ig € Técnica Federal). This institution was short-lived. In January 
asf all schools of higher education maintained by the Central 
vent were again brought together under the title of the Uni- 
edu M of Brazil (Universidade do Brasil). The purpose of university 
Cation was then re-defined, to include the following: (1) to train 


pasonnel for professional, technical, andiscientific activities; (2) to 
for pp earch workers, intellectual workers, and students preparing 
igh and normal school teaching; and (3) to develop scientific and 


te K 
chnological research. bit 3 
1S complex and somewhat contradictory legislation was a rellec- 
ological development. Brazil's 


versity (Universidade do Rio de 


t under the heading of genera ; 
o develop a dual role, the vei, of Sao Paulo established a School 


ences and Arts in 1934; its science section progressed rapidly, 
chemi it was staffed with foreign mathematicians, physicists, and 
pe under contract, and even had foreign professors in some of the 
F a EES The same occurred in Rio de Janeiro, though not in the 

but rather in the City University (Universidade do Distrito 
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Federal), which was founded in 1935, and in which a School of Science 


was also established. In 1939, the University of Brazil took over part of 
this school, adding it to its own structure; thus was created the Brazilian 
Faculty of Philoso: 


phy, Sciences, and Arts (Faculdade Nacional de Filo- 
Sofia, Ciencias e Letras), in place of the School of Education, Science, 
and Arts.? 


As a result, the spirit of the teaching in the two universities, in a few 
sectors at least, be 


gan to change. Some institutes were set up and have 
been endowed with facilities and resources to carry out scientific re- 
search. Sao Paul 


o has a zo-megavolt Betraton, and a Van de Graaf 
electrico-static generator. An atomi 


There is a well-equipped bio- 
are working on a full-time b 


; S, in addition to small 
es and isolated schools, 


iv 


near B oes e P f 
B e 7, California, Cesar L overy in tee a 
laws of the ‘therm, azil, J. Costa Ribei 


ro establish, d the 
enomenon’ in tree ed and define 
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per only outside the system of 
the following should be men- 
stituto Agronômico de 


eer had been able to operate and pros 
pot education. Among the institutes, 
ioned as pioneers: the previously mentioned In 


Campinas, which was responsible for the introduction of new tech- 


Barcel policies in Brazil’s agriculture; and the Instituto de Pesquisas 
Scal gicas (Technological Research Institute), of São Paulo, which, 
a y, as a foundation operated by the state’s industrial entrepreneurs 
Ry ater incorporated into the Universidade de São Paulo, contributed 
tensively towards the development of important industries.* 
me special professional schools should be mentioned as outstanding 
of ples of their kind, because they represent two stages M the process 
of technological transformation. First, the chemistry courses started 


in 1918 under the Chemistry Institute (Instituto de Quimica) by the 
Mistry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce; and the Aeronautic 
i tica), which 


a work in 1945 in the small town 0 
H hint the initiative of the Ar 
et of aeronautical engineering. : 2 
Re ade of a centre for the training of petroleum engineers, create 

S than three years ago by Petroleo Brasileiro 


Offers post-graduate courses. i 
= organization of the Chemistry Institute courses—run entirely 
RE from the existing system of higher educati m—Wwas the result of 
Che ns learned from World War I regarding the importance of the 

mical industry both in peace and in war. The aim of these courses 
date they were started was to train chemists and prepare aca A 
alre eld. Courses for the former were open to such persons a pa 
r ady undertaken basic studies in engineering, agriculture, ei! A 

Pharmaceutical schools; the other cours were very specialized an 


desi ifi 
gned : j ther research on specie 
topi for professionals who wished to fur aE AR 


lcs. A ie 
ter. At first they granted no formal degrees, but HW" 
rm Industrial nent ’ began to figure on qualification certificates. 


a 

Th icted to mechaniza- 
ti € utilizati A i t restricte l 
ton a ilization of technology 70 agricult -eties of cotton of medium 


o 
panin Se For instance: the dev 
ought ay Paulo by the Institu 
pad about an increase in PFO 


lo ¢ 
ducti ment of hybrid maize dur 


jllion dollars. Similar results have been obtained 


Prot the ord l : ob 
RADE iiun ee roe iy Tastituto de Pesquisas Tecnológicas de 
be Paulo, aie field by the work of hich can meet now domestic demand, 
With € Profit us, the cement 1 made by that jnstitute; the same happened 
ableonly aften rera The institute has co-operated sub- 


Stana. egari n A i 
cers tally t to iron and fine steel castings: T20 \ vdustries in general and © 
Tamicg Wards the development m 
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pied 


; ineering 
The good results achieved by the experiment led the Eng 
School of São Pa 


years. But the system adopted for the 
prevailed until 1933, when th 


and Belo 
chemical institutes in the Engineering Schools of Porto Alegre 
Horizonte, and to the establish 


ecife 
ment of the Chemistry Schools of Ri 
Pará. S 
T a similar way the Instituto de Pesquisas Tecnológicas, in Sã 

own by the initi 


3 icies 
- In many other countries ay oe 
of the large technical Schools are determined by sections o 


o jentific 
Y certain government agencies, like the Armed Forces ae in 
and technical departme: - in view of the backwardness of in 

razil until thirty years 

studies even į 


In the engin 
development Could be pr 


iles 
as that, until a short time ago, ee 
in Brazil; however, no Seema PEE 
had taken the initiative in establishing Courses or carrying out 
Connected with sp; 


ein- 
Weaving. It became necessary for eae 
tional school of the kind made sues in 
ts services, Thus there Were advanced cou 
the Brazili. Industria Apprenticeship 

Which, althoug 
tices, © expand its Programm 
Until X Purpose of th, 


h intended for the training 0 
€ to meet this need. eto 
e engineering schools Nie 
NRS engineers in a five-year Course of extensive Mereni 

D year, only 85 of a total of 413 engineers who gra 
Specializeq į 9 Í 


1,050 
of engineering. In 1956, 716 of the 

till civi] engineers 

ten years, whi 


i in 

The total of graduates mp oia 

7 the number of engineering schools throughou 
country Mereaseq fro: 


r a TON 
m twelve to twenty-four, However, in view 


ional de: 
Service (Serviço Naciona 
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the growth of Brazil's heavy industries, there is still a shortage of 
mechanical, electrical, and metallurgical engineers. 

In a study carried out in 1946, the American educationist Richard 
Smith compared American and Brazilian industrial developments. 
and reached the conclusion that Brazil’s industrial production was then 
€quivalent to that of the United States in 1890. But in the United States, 
even then, there were already six hundred engineers per million in- 
habitants, whereas in Brazil there were in 1946 only two hundred 
engineers per million inhabitants. “ It will be necessary to graduate a 
greater number of engineers,” he said, “and not only increase the 
number of schools, but provide them with greater flexibility and better 
organization in order to allow them to supply practical training.” 

In some respects, this is precisely what is being accomplished by the 
Instituto Tecnológico de Aeronáutica (I.T.A.) in the development plans 
of which Professor Smith co-operated. Basically, the I.T.A. aims to 
train specialized aircraft engineers, to meet Brazilian aeronautical re- 
quirements, and to further research in this field. It is worth recalling 
that in 1955 the routes flown by Brazilian airlines extended over 100 
thousand kilometres and carried 10 per cent of the entire world total 
Gi Passengers, But I.T.A. offers an example of the new educational 
Methods, The duration of the course is five years, and it is divided into 
two training levels: a fundamental and a specialization level. There 
“ane three sectors of specialization : aircraft, organization and opera- 
ee of air-transport systems, and electronics. A new sector is being 

‘ganized, namely fuels and engines. k 
. A most important feature of I.T.A. is its general educational structure, 
n which we observe a full-time plan for professors and students alike. 
Oreovyer, the equipment is eminently suited for individual work by 


Students, À bearing in mind the 
» and th ulum has been drawn up 4 
ee ts sociated with the Aero- 


“ountry’s real requirements. The LT.A. is as 

Nautical Technical Centre (Centro Técnico de Aerondutica), and actu- 

y forms a part of it. According to a comparative study carried out 
Y Dr. Charles Stanton, Chairman of the Curriculum Committee, the 

aay time put in by the students at the I.T.A. was comparable with 

pat Of students in the major United States schools of a similar type, 
or example, M.LT. (Boston, Mass.), the California Institute of Tech- 


ology, and : A due University. : 
» and tech studies of Purdue Univ : 
nical ave elapsed since the foundation of the 


thou h 
l. A, EERE a substantial influence on plans for reform- 
Ing Brazil's engineering schools. This may be deduced from the report, 
Published in Jan ae E and drawn up by a Commission specially ap- 
95% othe Minister of Education. It has also in- 


Pointed fi 
Or the purpose by t Í : 
“enced the A oi special vocational schools established more 
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Resea 
recently, like the Centre for Post-Graduate ease openee 
Reese (Centro de Aperfeiçoamento e Pesquisas 


is company’s 
by the Brazilian Petroleum Company, or Petrobras. This 
Programme is being actively pursued 


į ‘ocess, aN 
dealing prinċipally with geology, production, refinery pr 
chemistry of petroleum. 


urses, (2) t D 
and (3) that the universities ag il : ince their 

£ , of either Brazilian or other age ses e have 
inception three years ago, these courses offered by the 


t have aris all the 
ese are gradually being Smoothed over, to the advantage of 
Parties concerned, 


Y is seen w en the ma 
higher learning are examined, However, 
studies, but į i úlio 
ing. Thus here are courses provided by Ee 
tion (Fundação Getúlio Vargas) on public and ly given 
welfare training, initial me São 
There are, also, courses logia e 
itics (Escola Livre de Socio 


shite 

he courses given by be Meat 

(Instituto de Orientação e stan- 

h trains psychologists. ee as 

rouire ave been established by earal arate Bill w35 
Claliza i i oncerned, a 

to regula 


Tequired of 


ion 
Ongress by the Brazilian Minister of Sete 
te the matter on a basis recommended by the National Co 
for Educati Conselho acional de Educação). 
e main n why it is neces; 


b; 
sary to establish these standards bY 
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law is because Brazil’s Constitution stipulates that the Federal Govern- 

ment alone is empowered to decide what the qualifications needed by 

those who are to work in the liberal and techno-scientific professions 

throughout the country should be. However, it should be observed that 

higher education, hitherto circumscribed by prevailing legislation, is 

ee gradually moving away from its former position of ‘splendid 
olation ’. 


Higher Education and Economic Planning 

Bearing in mind the pressing educational requirements of the period 
and taking into account the economic development plans accepted by 
the Federal Government, the Executive appointed a Commission in 


I951 to plan a National Campaign for Post-Graduate Training (Cam- 


Panha Nacional de Aperfeigoamento de Pessoal em Nivel Superior), 
ipal objectives : (1) “ To 


Own as CAPES, The campaign had two princ 

ensure the availability of specialized personnel in numbers and with 
` qualifications sufficient to meet the needs of public and private enter- 
Prise directed to the promotion of Brazil's economic and social develop- 
Ment”, and (2) “ to offer the better-qualified persons, with little or no 

Personal means, access to all post-graduate training facilities.” 
E CAPES has periodically surveyed the country’s needs as regards 
b Sed personnel and publishes the results of such studies in a monthly 
ulletin. It has also provided the means by which deficiencies in higher- 
el technical instruction could be covered and has promoted the better 
off ization of the opportunities for training and post-graduate work 
€red by the United Nations and Point Four Technical Assistance pro- 
grammes and those of the former's specialized agencies. Similarly, 
ES has contributed to the organization of post-graduate studies, as 
or Inadequately developed in Brazil, and has sought to co-ordinate 


r : . : 
gional and national programmes in this connexion. Lastly, it has 
roviding considerable bene- 


roadened the 7 
scholarship programme, so P. a 
mie, the training of aes professors, and experts m those sectors 
ucation where the demand for them is greatest. 
G Broadly speaking, CAPES’ efforts have produced good results. How- 
Ver, the obstacles in the way of formulating and modernizing a nation- 
dig Educational programme are by no means small. Among these 
p iculties, figure those created by the increased production of certain 
cganches of industry, like the country’s growing automobile and chemi- 
al Works, which demand fairly skilled labour. ‘Alas 
For this same reason, the Federal Government deemed it advisable, in 
a ; s 
Bre Cf 1957, to establish another agency, under the auspices of the 


razilian Development Council (Conselho de Desenvolvimento). This 
dy is under the Presidency of the Republic and undertakes economic 
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planning studies in general. The a 
Council is the Commission for Ei 
Educação e Cultura); on this Co 
sented, as are 
Bank (Banco Nacional do Desen 

One of the most significant a 


a number of educationists some years oe 
regarding the sacrifices which Would be imposed on the develope 
© greater interest shown in granting faciliti as 
to extend higher education, There can be no doubt that the outlay ma > 
by the public authorities on elementary education has declined sul 
stantially (from 60 pel 


. i in 
r cent of the total expenditure on education 
1948 to 43 per cent of it in 


1 i justed currency). s 
ied that Brazil's Primary educational system is very 


+. has 
e case in view of the fact hae ne 
the take-over of Private institutions, which p nt 
Perated on th ds, rather than at the establishme 
cats of higher education, il 
A mmission of the Brazilian Development Corat 
our wet account in the Programme it has formulated js- 
lature, Years, and which is now awaiting adoption by Hs E 
€ recommends a substantial increase in the 
€condary education, It stated that ‘on 
: e inad the present system of higher educatio: 
students; (2) t equacy of the Study schedule, for both staff an 


€quacy of t 


A w. at 
echnological training; (3) the fact th 

St s » (3 7 
™ does not take into account production requirement 
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(4) the dearth of post-graduate courses; and (5) the faulty organization 
of the teaching profession. In order to remove these shortcomings, the 
Commission recommended that facilities in the existing engineering 
Schools should be increased to allow for an additional three thousand 
Students by 1958, of seven thousand five hundred by 1961. It also sug- 
8ested that the professors should be engaged on a full-time basis and that 
the qualifications and other requirements asked of students should be 
raised. A similar proposal was made in connexion with the organiza- 
ton of post-graduate courses in ‘he different branches of professional 
training, and.another proposal was made regarding the re-structuring 
of the teaching profession. 
t he observations and recommendations contained in this report lead 
© the conclusion that Brazil’s system of higher education at present 
Should be directed principally to technological courses, or, in other 
Words, that it should have as its chief concern the solution of the prob- 
ems arising from economic developments. Its motto might well be 
€chnology versus formal training. 
it Nevertheless, Brazil, like any other country, cannot afford to develop 
S ‘Aigher education at the cost of expanding the primary and inter- 
gpediary levels. This expansion is necessary to meet the demands of 
th, country’s population, unless such education is to remain solely at 
aS disposal of a privileged group. Close observation over the past 
Meaty years of events connected with the Brazilian educational system 
Conan point to these sharp contrasts—one might even call them 
cul Icting tendencies—which only certain factors of the country’s 
tural €volution, as described above, make understandable. 
M. B. LOURENGO-FILHO. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Emergence of Colleges of Advanced Technology 
in Britain 


technical colleges rofes 
works’ schools in industry, private institutions, staff colleges, PX°”. 
sional institutio 


e 
greater or lesser degree concern! 
r the gr i 


` = + in 
eat variety of occupations inhere? 
modern technological society. 


-tim 
ons, and courses may be fui p 
n the evenings. It has thus bee”, 


se Se : P chn! 
e universities or in the major te 

Colleges or, concurrently with 

time day or eve 


par 

ic: 
ning courses in the technical colleges. The tech” 
College courses have mainly | degre’ 
the Professional institutions or, in fewer colleges, to the external some 
of London University. In seven London polytechnics only, ity, 4 
Courses are recognized for internal degrees of London Univers nic 
with constituent Colleges of the university, and some other tech? , 
colleges are affiliated in Varyi 


4 sversity’ 
ng Ways with the neighbouring univer 
So great a diversity has le 
the attempt to 


to 
; er, 
d to a confusion of function, or rath ime 
carry out mutually conflicting tasks. For a long 
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there has thus been considerable overlap in range of work and function 
s between different colleges, even in the same region and locality. 
Typical of this duality of function in another direction, we may note 
that recently three out of four scientists were produced by the univer- 
Sities, and one from the technical colleges: for technologists the pro- 
Portions were reversed, three being produced by the technical colleges. 
The confusion and overlap has become the more apparent as rapidly 
growing demands by industry for technologists, technicians and crafts- 
men have been estimated and more widely appreciated. In working out 
the 1944 Education Act at the level of further education, the function of 
the technical colleges has therefore been the central issue of a prolonged 
Controversy. In this there have been two main aspects, one internal, the 
pace external to them. The internal controversy has been over the 
ba eution of the different levels of work, from elementary crafts to 
ae nological training and research, among the technical colleges 
i emselyes, The external controversy has been about the relative part 
o be played by the universities and the major technical colleges in the 
& Ucation and training of technologists. The second issue is our main 
Fapcctat here, but the first requires some prior detailed consideration 
R Order to clarify certain issues, and to indicate the particular kind of 


te eae, J 
Chnical institution now most directly concerned. 


Differentiation of Function be 
fun be first post-war major contribution towards differentiatmg the 
Uo of technical colleges was the Report of a Committee, with 
Publi Eustace Percy as Chairman, on Higher Technological ey 
hu jshed in 1945. The Committee recommended that a strictly limite 
a ber of technical colleges, designated as colleges of ee 
ee be selected from within the existing technical Ole Ww. a 
able Should be developed technological courses of a standar eomp 
© with that of university degree courses. The Committee laid down 
Eaa for these colleges to be developed into responsible acade 
Stitutions, performing a rational function, and these included remova 
riate staff and working condi- 


lement ision of appro 
Bea eee nd A degree of autonomy, highly 


S, academi ibility a 
SSPonsi ic responsiby 197 i entation of industry, 
ible i ses with effective repres or | > 
geri VOLUN bode i ional as distinct from 


ti 
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colleges, 
time courses. Teachers sho 


eased from industry to teach in & 
dvisory councils should be establis € 
of technical education, and to enst 
tin technical college courses in mecima 

arious areas and regions. The needs rai 
small but very important and Widely dispersed industries should be ne 
by establishing a few national schools of technology within cert 
technical colleges, 


ndations of the Percy Committee Report have bee? 
given in full beca 
throughout the next decade. 
regional organiza 
national colleges 


and technici 


Arts (RS, A) entary examinations of the Royal Society 0 


ation for the General Certificate of Education 
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(G.C.E), Ordinary level, and also for Advanced level for students wish- 

ing to qualify for entrance to the universities and to professional courses 

Si similar standard in the technical colleges. Generally the local col- 

i Ess are mostly concerned with part-time courses, and they may well 
ve some adult education courses and activities. 

Area Colleges have a wider catchment of students, with some Higher 
a onal Certificate (H.N.C.) as well as O.N.C. courses, and work for 
E City and Guilds of London Institute Final examinations for crafts- 

mi and technicians at the end af four or five year part-time courses. 
ne may be courses for R.S.A. and professional intermediate examina- 
oe With other more general educational activities. The number of 
A ie colleges is changing but is likely to be about sixty. They will have 
mene ‘ee volume of part-time day courses, and will make an indis- 
whi i le contribution to the training of craftsmen and technicians, of 
tee” advanced technicians will come mainly through the H.N.C. 


sui Sional Colleges gather students 
antial volume of H.N.C. courses, or 

six Wich courses (mainly of four years’ duration, each year comprising 
eae in college and six in industry). Many students will sube- 
ceed Pass or gain exemptions from professional examinations. 
ma Si for London University Degrees and the Diploma in Technology 
ter € held, with some post-graduate courses and research. There are 
Then ve regional colleges, and the number may rise to about thirty. 
alan Volume of full-time and part-time work may be fairly evenly 
d Nced, and they will produce high-grade technicians and craftsmen, 


Make a contribution to the training of technologists. 
form the apex of the new 


Co, eges of Adva 
nced Technology. These ) 

ey tre of technical education. P heir work is to be national = well 
madera in character, and will comprise undergraduate and post- 
and pate Courses and research, as in the universities, though the content 
Not: the relationships with industry will differ in significant ways, 

abiy in providing courses having integrated industrial training. 
Parl Conditions for their recognition were indicated in the White 
dine and amplified in the en istry of Education Circular 305 
a he shedding of all elementary courses up 


o ang a - These included t 


from a wide region, and have a 
and of Higher National Diploma 


es, and oth ities for liberal studies and for social activities. 
aoe Of resi F am ded. In short, most of the recom- 
ndatio i t, including the most impor- 
t ns of the Pı Committee Report, £ p 
an D jes and the staffing of colleges, are 


on 2 z 
accepted. concerning governing bod 
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The following colleges have now been designated as college a an 
vanced technology : Birmingham College of Technology, Brad: oe aan 
stitute of Technology (formerly Bradford Technical College), the flere 
College of Advanced Technology, Cardiff (formerly the Cardiff ea oar 
of Technology and Commerce), Loughborough College of Tec ae 
in London, Battersea College of Technology (formerly Battersea ie 
technic), Chelsea College of Science and Technology (formerly che y 
Polytechnic), and Northampton College of Advanced Technolog 


(formerly Northampton Polytechnic); the Royal Technical College, 
Salford. 


Patterns of Administration 


i ; ae par re- 
e national policy for providing a varied and comp. 
l service i 


n every area”. As with other institution? 
velopment of technical colleges is inescapably w 
S of governance and finance, and esp FAR 
e in a period of rapid change and stea re 
roblems are new, but they are much mo 


jal 
y stated by the Minister in an officia 
in April 1946; First, that ali 
strong governing b 


à ; h 
authority . . . the college should enjoy suc 


. c 
ío develop its work in Pe 
act first-class teachers on 


rnance and finance as eas 
a financed direct by the state, rE 
inister; these inan uing bodies appointed or approved by N 
tral institutions of oae Loughborough College of Technology, the cen- 
tioned (whi Ensor Scotland, the eight national colleges already me 
Group TE ave Varying degrees of financial support by industry): 
their own, b sed Institutions, Which have small sources of income F 
7 OME are sustained mainly by financial aid from the loca 
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authori 
aioe amare al have governing bodies with constitutions and 
ing their history, e.g. 1 ics ai z 
d on County TE ar ory, e.g. the polytechnics aided by the Lon 
a He pee coaons in these two groups comply substantially with the 
on Sens of Circular 98, but this is not true of the next group. 
which p II: Institutions maintained by Local Education Authorities, 
(A. 3 are of two main types : 
emed page recy maintained by a local education authority and gov- 
inlace rough properly constituted governing bodies with full powers 
(A oae with Circular 98. 
:2)—Directly maintained by one local education authority and 


-sub-committee of its education 
s favoured 


adi ; 
con through a sub- or a sub 
Section ee aah these cases, which are really a much les 
Of the ad 1), the college work is but part of the general concern 
-committee and may suffer more or less accordingly. 


B)—n; 
ie 2 rities 


and gove a €ctly maintained by two or more local education authoritie 
System isi ed by a representative joint education committee. This 
MVolves pasao ciced when the catchment area for students substantially 
is mo dl Wo or more education authorities. Experience shows that 
Plementat; of governance favours, and it may even entail, the full im- 
i ion of the conditions of governance set out in Circular 98. 


, tis I A A 
Simple part of the complexity of technical education that there is no 
technic. relationship between the four-tier system of organization of 

al institutions and these three groups of governance. For 


exam 
L yy, Ple, colleges of advanced technology are to be found in Groups 
ges are found in all 


Btoups wt Group III (A.1) and B. Regional colle 
e E t Group I. As would be expected, area and local colleges 
ratio of es in Group II (A.1) and (A.2), but not in III (B). Tt is the 
important P ee coming under the headings (A.1) and (A.2) that is 
at this level. 
is te Method of financing all these institutions in Groups II and III 
Finan 0 be changed in 1960 as a result of the Local Government 
after Ge Act, which was passed in 1958. The present method is that, 
technic. ucting all sources of other income, the net annual cost of the 
thes nal College to the local authority attracts a 6o per cent grant from 
pte for all normal courses and activities. Certain advanced courses 
to be ẹ Pecial conditions attract a 75 per cent grant, and these are 
Colleges a in regional colleges, he bulk of the work of the 
Norm’ Of advanced technology- 
block grant made to local education 
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qualifications, will be re 
Prescribed formula, 


local authorities concerned. This will a 


Committee of H.M. Treasury, compos? 
mainly of representatives of 

tributed to th + eysities 
audit and control. In 1956-7 Parliamentary grants to the Te ee 
amounted to about £38 million, of Which non-recurrent grants d to 
about £9 million, € recurrent grants of £29 million amounte 
69-8 per cent of their t 


t) 
» of whom 21,337 (22.6 per cen 
es, and 13,730 ( 


er than medici 


: Cy in 1956, that the existin 
€ssional Scientists 


t 
. O a 
and engineers should be increased t 
east 20,000 by the late 1960's 


task was €restimated 


. i uca 
5 sion of higher technological ed 
tion was Considered to be i 


3 An an 
n y a matter for the universities, een 
especially at po - Now, after much vacillation in goy 
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ment policy, the Government White Paper makes it quite clear that 
both the universities and the technical colleges (more especially the 
Colleges of advanced technology) will contribute about equally to the 
expansion. This means a total increase of the present university popula- 
tion from about 95,000 to over 120,000 by the mid-1960's, while the 
number of students in full-time and sandwich technological courses in 
the technical colleges should then have increased by nearly 23,000. 


Problems of Expansion > 

In an autKoritative article on the “ Growth of Higher Education ” 
(Universities Quarterly, May 1958), Sir Solly Zuckerman shows that the 
Programme facing the universities and the technical colleges (not for- 
etting the schools which must supply the students) will undoubtedly be 
a tight one, He concludes that : “ No problem which they may have to 
ace is going to prove insuperable, provided they are liberally encour- 
“Bed in their efforts to obtain staff and put up new buildings.” Clearly 
these are of cardinal importance, but they by no means give the whole 
Picture, Some further analysis of these and other factors likely to 
affect expansion is desirable, and in two main aspects: those which are 
Peculiar to the initial stage of development of the colleges of advanced 
technology as distinct from the established universities, and secondly, 

their relationships with the universities. wh. í 
te most prolonged controversy in post-war policy in technical edu- 
cation has been whether it is better to recognize, for expansion and new 
ncademic awards, certain types of courses in a generality of colleges or 
© restrict recognition to a strictly limited number of colleges per se. The 
rst is based on the idea of upgrading and improving existing courses of 


© Higher National Diploma or Higher National Certificate type as 
Sandwich ane eans of study but with related indus- 
fee ee thus have an isolated course—for 


cal trainin A college could 
romple, in schist nE, It is argued that by such widespr a 
Cognition, students would be given opportunities in many areas, with- 
Xt separation from the industry in which they work, and the support 
Which is essential to the maintenance of high standards of techno- 
resical training. The second policy, put forward in the Percy Commit- 
3 Report, stems from a consideration of certain academic factors; for 
&xam e, for a course in electrical engineering to attain the necessary 
Standar it es have ‘ service-classes’ in mathematics, mechanical 
T fering, and so on, from departments of equal standing. Each of 
Sse in turn would have their own equivalent courses : in short, for the 
Proper fulfilment and validation of each, the recognition of the college 
a Whole is inescapable. Furthermore, present or future resources in 
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i tic 
staffing, building and amenities (such as halls of residence and atla a 
facilities) will not be capable of a wide distribution, and the Konan 
of a ‘ university-quality’ education will be lacking. Even the E 
to distribute them widely will hamper or permanently depr 
selected colleges of the essential conditions for their expansion. ES 
Oddly enough, these two apparently mutually conflicting P That 
have resulted in almost simultaneous acts of governmental policy. see 
of the recognition of courses led to the establishment by the Minis e 
Education towards the end of 1945 of,the National Council for e a, 
logical Awards as an independent body, with Lord Hives as Chair moa 
In 1956 the Council issued a memorandum on the recognition of co 
leading to the Diploma in Technology, pe eae 
standard to Honours Degree courses of a British university”. 
February 1958, the Council had recogn 
colleges and 1,394 students were enrolled i i 


a3 » are in fact the result of the other policy ° 
recognizing a stri fee 

In this cont 

Technological 


responsibility 
Course one or more 


and appointed b 


aminations, visit the college, see pe 
Work, and course work if need be, a 
ners in accordance with accepted eat 
ning is an integral part of all courses ng 
€chnology, and the college is responsible for ensuri 
at this is Satisfactory, Only when a student has passe 


‘mMinations and Satisfactorily completed his industria 
€ eligible for the c 


and ‘Onferm: f th uncil, 
its Presentat; I ent o: e diploma by the Co l 
f i y the college. 
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Academic Standards 
fee first Students have recently passed through a four-year (sandwich) 
ite A in electrical engineering for the Dip.Tech.(Eng.), and experience 
à sted shows that the scheme accords far more academic responsibility 
eau the national certificate system, and is greatly to bewelcomed in con- 
cae Satisfactory though this state of affairs is so far, it must never- 
ful S fail to satisfy the colleges of advanced technology in their right- 
ambitions for ultimate academic autonomy : no group of scholars 


could reasonably be content with less, without, thatis, the hall mark of a 


universi 2 ; a : 
versity type of institution. Of course, it is no less reasonable to require 
be earned. It is 


epee hall mark should be earned, and be seen to be í i 
s ‘Oped, therefore, that their relationship to the National Council 
imin chnological Awards should cover a transitional period as a pre- 
tion: ary to their own awards, in a manner comparable with the rela- 
its ees obtaining between the University of North Staffordshire and 
as T Onsoring universities. Indeed, why should these colleges, devoted 
Doe. Will be to work of ‘ university-quality ’ in undergraduate and 
in y Bereauate courses, and in research, be permanently ata disadvantage 
tions pect of their own academic awards as compared with the institu- 
ho hi peich have recently achieved full university rank, to put the case 
pose = €r? All this is equally crucial in relation to the whole question of 
o graduate qualifications now under consideration by the National 
uncil for Technological Awards. Gratifying though the present ad- 
neithe is, it is nevertheless very regrettable that government policy gives 
Select T promise nor hint of such ultimate academic autonomy to the 
Vent a Colleges, for this will undoubtedly handicap and probably pre- 
thes shionable to argue that 
Hate a new type of institution, and that “ they should not slavishly 


ape t ; $ 
of he Universities ”; such contentions ar 
© true responsibilities of a university typ 


calcu] 
Stooq ated to preserve a privilege 


gains: abro; 
bilip technological institutions. 


it t 
of Y Of such full academic responsi 


€nthamite policy on the part o. í 6 
t pacificatien E greatest number of local education authori- 


S A 
and their Colleges. 


8reates 
e 


Fin 
oe Government, and Staffing n ME 
g&ned wi i though not necessarily closely 
@ With academic autonomy, 
a elated With it nee He questions of finance and governance of the 
“8 ; the White Paper on Technical 


eS of advanced technology. In 
Y.B.E,—g* 
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Education the government did not accept the contention that a one 
of advanced technology cannot be successfully administered Meare 
framework of local government; even so, certain academic and a ue 
trative conditions were indicated to be essential for the colleges. and 
too early to express any firm opinion on this matter, except to PAST 
failure is by no means so certain as some in university circles w a 
assert. Progress has already been made in improving the constitu a 
and powers of governing bodies, and it is the government’s conten 
that the new grant system of the 1958 Finance Act will favour a 
colleges of advanced technology. On the academic side, as already in 


cated, the omens are uncertain at the national level; within the colleges 
themselves the problem 


: ich is, 
of greatest urgency is that of staffing, whic 
as usual, a matter of salaries and conditions of service. Salaries ar 
vital factor in the recrui 


i i eee s 
te Good working conditions, limited hou" 
Vital : is p 


ar g 
e © Opportunities and facilities for research a! 
progress is definitely bei 


n €, and the problem is ratha 
cause of universi Widely known. While staff is the piri 
auto-catalytic. heen” he tem tracts staff and the pror mae 
eT ytc. In all this the titular aspect is not unimportant: as f 
Sea st of Reader for the new colleg¢ 


cae with the question of ee 
to regard the Diploma in Technology as of sub- 
(or at most a Pass) degree standard (such as are improved Higher 
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National Di 
emerge i plonas) there may be a desire to see advanced colleges 
no more than second-class—first-class institutions. 


This desi s 
desire to prevent their full emergence may stem unconsciously, 


perh 
perhaps, but nevertheless powerfully from two main directions. First 
d other colleges with Diploma in 


it 
aes from the regional an 

their pe, courses, who would tend to see backward implications for 

cil for Tec ae in such a separation. Until now, the National Coun- 

colleges, a nological Awards is in no way representative of the advanced 

able ahs n anomaly which is not likely to be rem 

Council ae Inherently, and almost inevitably, this will make the 

ing to se avourably disposed to any transitional arrangements lead- 

fe mie status in the colleges. 

Bes wey, ze Barlow Committee Report was accepted, and the universi- 
e doubled in four years as against the planned ten years, it was 

ce between faculties should 


on th 
not be a aang that the inner balan 
ically altered. This was to preserve the traditional pattern of 


e Universit: 
dow ae ies: and the number of students in arts courses was also 
60 per co Present plans however envisage a preponderant increase of 
ent in the number of students in science and technology courses. 
es of development apprehension has 


oved in the foresee- 


ties 

> P 
acter 
the fear has been re- 
leges will fish the same pool of 
For this reason, 
ould confine themselves to the 
d perhaps become first-class- 
f which s 
d wishes, born of the 
ew institutions 


hatiral ae that the advanced co 
is argued ity (in the population) as 

t and | that the advanced colleges sh 
Second.c] arger pool of lower ability an 
e€ Dip], ass institutions, the lower level o 
days Poma in Technology. Such are the fears an 
Tequire Scarcity, projected into the role of these ní 
d to complement the work of the universities 1n 4 technologi- 
ability, They ignore thé increased size of the pool of good natural 
«lity which now exists in the rapidly rising population of the post-war 


ulge? 
abili 0d further, that it is vitally necessary to make the best of this 
increased demands of industry and 


E ae are to meet the greatly s of 
Nologists Ssions for trained, nay More of educated scientists and tech- 
vanced colleges will drain off 


Re] x 
ess Ated to all this is the fear that the ad 
haps even staffing, from the 


enti 

iver mance and other resources, per! 1 
the inter, Not only may this limit their progress, but the fear is that 
; ay be disturbed still further 


te Š >: 
rnal balance within the university m 


ig 
> m 
devoted preferentially to expanding 


a 
Stringent period, money is 
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the sciences and technology to their 60 per cent increase and other fach 
ties are held back. In régard to the foregoing, clearly the policy shoul 

not be to restrict the advanced colleges but to provide the means for 
completing the exacting programme which faces both the universities 
and advanced colleges. Sir Solly Zuckerman asserts that “ the goal to- 
wards which they are all Striving is a realistic one” : that being so, We 
should not allow such fears and apprehensions to colour official policy 
but, more positively and more creatively, ensure that both types of in- 
stitutions should—it merits repeated quotation—“ be liberally encour 
aged in their efforts to obtain staff and put up buildings ”. In his Pres 
dential Address to the British Association in 1958, Sir Alexander Fleck 
was of the opinion that too small a proportion of the national income 
Was devoted to education, and advocated strongly that it should be 
increased from about £740 million to about £1,200 million a year, 4 
scale of thinking which should encourage alike those responsible for the 


universities, the colleges of technology and, again, let us not forget the 
schools who must supply the students, 


P. F. R. VENABLES: 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Ameri > A 
merican Engineering Education : An Analysis and 
Appraisal 


THe : 
ee school to teach engineering was the U.S. Military 
gineering C est Point, established in 1802 as the headquarters of the 
the Civil Ry orps of the Army. It remained such until shortly before 
to-day its ia when it became a general army school, although even 
est Point ogramme necessarily emphasizes military engineering. But 
“aa oe eacned a low ebb during the War of 1812, and its acting 
ounded i ent, Captain Alden Partridge, was relieved in 1817 and 
cademy in 1819 ‘The American Literary, Military and Scientific 
is acad which became Norwich University at Northfield, Vermont. 
as, ap emy, combining engineering education and military training, 
a oe the first civilian American engineering school. It was 
« in 1823 by the establishment of Renssaelar Polytechnic In- 
~in ie Instruct the sons and daughters of farmers and mechanics 
Breat gro application of science to the common purposes of life”. The 
With the wth in numbers of schools, however, came after the Civil War 
and of a pening of the west, the tremendous expansion of the country 
e majori erican industry and business. There can be little doubt that 
Would to ity of these schools were founded primarily to train those who 
Morri Bee be referred to as technicians rather than engineers. The 
Colleges ct of 1861, for example, established the so-called land-grant 
€ginnin of agriculture and the mechanic arts ', and these were, in the 
& distinctly vocational in character. 


vf the 5 same time ‘ scientific schools’ up W 
der arts colleges, including the Lawrence Scientific School at 

and the School of 
liberal arts environment they were 


o 
als mE these were grafted on to 4 n 
Ments St strictly scientific and technical in their offerings and require- 
that thei Ompared with European schools of the period it is also true 

Meir teaching was of a ] type, with more em- 


Sis far more practical 
e on the ARA 
acquisition of Spe 


actin cific technical skills in contrast to the 
for tne mathematical and similar ‘theoretical’ requirements of 
Thi training. 


“US Was į y ; 
Peien y, in accordance with America 
Who had come up the hard way 

237 


n needs. Older American 
through apprenticeship and 
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; nes cyan; F i é mic 
experience regarded ‘scientific’ education as impractical. Econo 
and industrial needs em 


Were regarded as the exc 
European practice. Materials wer 
but skilled labour in a new coun 
programme in engineering nec 
demand, and American engin 
technical and semi-scientific 
Versities or liberal arts colleg 
tion in these Homes of the C] 

This situation 


Liberalizing Engineer Education 


L ial ideologi 
ĉollege requirements in ancient’ ji 
modern Social, e 


es: to a self-appraisal. Exacting 
anguages were abandoned and 5 
conomic, and political institutio” 
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sage ee interest and attention. In the period between the 
seen! na wars the introduction of a so-called ‘social-humanistic 
ible Tee education thus became generally accepted as de- 
plat i Steen ee Society for Engineering Education gave this 
Uduication eo a gpproval in 1944 in its report on “ Engineering 
ane the early arguments for this ‘ liberalization ” of engineering 
tion Mi that the engineer had been primarily responsible for the 
Peters, bs the changing social,, economic, and political conditions of 
EN estern life and should, therefore, take a leading position in 
ERA i k perplexing problems to which these changes gave rise. Un- 
of ie N E man cannot thus simply unload these difficulties 
inne P ife on the engineer. We are in the grip of an evolutionary 
there is uman affairs that leads we cannot tell where, but from which 
for and no escape. We have embarked on a new venture ìn the search 
titan: application of unfolding technical and scientific knowledge in 
would 7 airs from which there can be no turning back. Modern life 
science ec impossible without the products of modern engineering and 
the fee and on their continued development our faith in and hopes for 
ane ae largely depend. That engineering alone can solve the prob- 
Giana A face in shaping our lives and living as 1s best to take advantage 
is come encourage the continued evolution of engineering and science 
nonsense. This is the basic problem of Western civilization. 


10) i ; 
~ Ur difficulties with Russia will, in the end, not be resolved on ideal- 
i f life or ours offers the more 


avo È 3 5 a 
urable atmosphere and environment for continued engineering, 


Scienti j 
entific, and industrial leadership and progress. 


M this struggle, not only for technological and industrial supremacy 
the relationships of 


b 

ate the survival of our Western way of life, ) : 

; Š neering and natural science, notably physics and chemistry, will 

of hae major role. It is probably safe to say that the proper resolution 
is relationship is a major problem ‘American engineering schools 


ace to-day. 


Purposeful Research 


World War I had made clear in the States our dependence on imports 
ic chemicals, from the intermediates 


oo Germany for many organ 
modern explosives to dyes and drugs, 
earch especially in the chemical 
te The spread of the researc ent and increased educational 
Phasis on graduate study became a major American development in 
lishea teen wars” period. ‘Purposeful research’ had been estab- 
in the States before the war, but was both in its infancy and 
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largely developmental in character. Natural science, especially, lacked 
adequate financial support, a lack which has been corrected by a cam- 
paign of propaganda and publicity so that this situation has been cori 
pletely reversed. It has been said that it was during the World War I 
years that “ the American people first began to identify the contribu- 
tions of science with the progress of our material civilization ”. Ameri- 
can science, in seeking essential support, has missed no opportunity tO 
further this identification. 

Some twenty-odd years ago the late Professor A. N. Whitehead, of 
Cambridge and Harvard, wrote: “ The history of mankind is yet to be 


set in its proper relation to the gathering momentum of technological 
advances. Within the last 


3 ow? 
l ring, 1 of ancient practical arts, asks “How? 
Science Inquires “Why?” On the one hand, the spokesmen of natural 
science have long argued that he who seeks to uncover new scientific 
pplications in mind, is doome a 
Science for science’s sake ’ has bee 


Growth of 5 


cience 
Course, history reveal 
uc 


nese eals the story to have been the one 

hy of the a. Science has originated in the search 3 
al arts methods, accomplishments, and observation 

© arch and the truss were used for ages before 

opment of structural analysis 

of practical testing plus basiC 
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cs The steam engine preceded the modern theory of heat, as 
h the aeroplane the science of aerodynamics in more recent years. 
Je explanation of many chemical reactions has followed their em- 
Plrical use in in dustry. 
5 i advent of electrical engineering in the engineering family has 
Coverj ee? Witnessed the reverse relationship—the seals is- 
But ane in science into services for the use and convenience of man. 
aight p not only ridiculous but dangerous to assume that progress in 
the o ering and industry will ensure continued scientific promes on 
to cae hand, or that progress in science per se will atone y eas 
eenedl leadership in engineering and industry. Dering e mi 
tinguish, entury, for example, the British Isles produced a cree p ae 
there ed scientists. From Darwin to Huxley and Maxwell to a n 
achieve, as no lack of outstanding scientific leadership and outstan ane 
the bi ement in science. Yet at the end of the great yro aa Em 
ing Tthplace of the Industrial Revolution was, techno Pare 7 sp bs 
is aie Ward, unprogressive, and no longer an industrial leader. aN 
ont that technological progress depends on other achieveme! 


M science alone. 3 
basi an able British leader, Sir Ewart Smith, has cea Any ae 
availab OWledge which is evolved is, broadly and relatively, quick y 
tion ¢ le to all, and it is therefore upon technological skill in app i a 
Positj t the progress of industry and, consequently, the econo s 
the qi Of a nation will depend.” To-day, of course, one cannot leave 
arily covery of ‘real basic knowledge’ to others who might, tempa 
having least, keep it secret, but it is equally negligent to ee rak 
Over. © his basic knowledge, applications will inevitably fo ow Ang 
in oy, Phasis which is developing to-day in the teaching a saaa 
Study „p Erican engineering schools and the resulting Hee 
ing ick the factors involved in, and the practica) eee aay 
Engineering and scientific knowledge unde Se ne 


Con es 
Ament ons and needs; may well bring about aver this writer the 
: reed Š * in: 
n engineering education. In the op n faces to-day is: How 


x 
can Pro lem American engineeri 
Sloss forse P Science pure, and engineering 
"ial leagaeZation which gives 
eae roees! James Kip FINCH. 


practical, 


SECTION III 


PROBLEMS OF CONTROL, FINANCE, 
AND ORGANIZATION 


‘ : : ree ade 
IN any consideration of educational coitrol a distinction should bem £ 
between legislation wh 


a q ul- 
tly b on, and also by the watch e 
Legislation often Suggests that control ens 
nds of government: a glance at the practi 
arrangements shows the =. Ont 


e 
wise. On the other hand, th 


i Be Trike : ; es 
seat the pattern of Institutions of higher learning d0 
Traditional 


ae Prestige allows the universities to dominate 
iee Ean ie 1S is the case in England. So far academic autonomy 
- © DY the fact that the majority of the income | 
ed from government sources. If the universities 
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fail to r 
technologists aA however, to social demands—for more and more 
divert funds fr or example—government investment policy might 
trol. This mi ee: them to institutions more directly under public con- 
nancial poli E aod the universities impoverished. The point is that 

e E as a powerful influence on academic policy. 

formulation j s posed by Professor Butts in his article on policy 
make decisi n the U.S.A. are of universal significance. Who should 
Policy? The. about higher education? Who should formulate 
answer in Fun government? Faculty members? The public? The 
that, wha a has been quite specific. Academic freedom has meant 
n the hands S cosGun might lay down, policy formulation has been 
een exercised faculty members and their elected officers. Control has 
d the iad through a number of committees—the court, the senate, 
rom this pa emic faculty boards. The possible dangers of retreating 
sition are all too clear, and in the next section case studies 


illustrati 
ae iin the kind of attacks which are made on academic freedom 
Checks ani a pevertheless, Professor Butts's arguments in favour of a 
Y careful alances theory of university policy formulation deserve 
Claim consideration. In the light of American experience his 
olicy formulation 


ist à 
Mor hat trends in America which have placed p 
officers should be checked 


e soli A 
D noe in the hands of administrative 

MStitution ray participation encouraged. The health of a democratic 
~ depends upon the operation of a system of checks and 
Ment, the whe university government,” he writes, “ as in civil govem- 
I Prevent Hace le of separation of powers and of checks and balances 
aye 2 En ge oum and promote freedom.” To 
Utonom glish viewpoint, Sir Charles Morris analyses how university 

Cont ntig, is maintained there. His defence of the system rests on the 
Reeds ON that the universities generally are alive and respond to the — 


“Us o 
train -Pe Country, Dr. Dixon illustrates in a case study of teacher 
He points 


Bovemman Y mean little when financial contro’ © s 
alysis E t department—the Ministry of Education. His further 
EtWee dmirably illustrates the extent to which the inter-relationships 
to one ke € various institutions help to determine policy and practice. 
1 be med to an understanding © hanics of effective control is 
On nd in the financial arrangement for any system. England has 


8 Pri 
M ea herself upon the fact that the grant of p 
ism of the University Grants Commit- 


olicies. Financial support 
been one of the cherished 
somewhat dif- 


f the mec 


their own p 
has in short 


i t 
Principles -ol of its spending on yee" ; 
y. Vaizey’s case 1S 


of University finance. 
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3 ive, 
ferent, Whilst holding that the U.G.C. mechanism has been pete 
he argues—contrary to widely held opinion—it has been so Bae, 
has been able to influence university policy. For this reason, pe a Te 
he would like to see a similar system adopted for the finance oa 
training colleges and colleges of advanced technology. One ee eat 
significant policy associated with the finance of English universitie bea 
cerns student grants. The full implications of this system have not Fate, 
worked out, but it should not be assumed, without further ear by 
that all students should have their university education finance a 
the state or by local authorities. There is a good case for this, but hon 
necessary to assess what effect this policy is having on the diih ana 
of students between the various faculties and hence upon such thi 
as national economic viability. j TE 

On the other hand, the principle of ‘hire and fire’ is SOn aa y 
accepted in the United States. There is also a strong feeling that ev et 
adolescent should have equal opportunities of acquiring higher ar, 
tion. Control is exercised by those who provide the money. Perhaps a 
this reason alumni, state legislatures, and the students themselves ha 
had a far greater say in policy for 
institutions—than is typical of E 
with suspicion by some people b 
Federal control. As it is, Feder: 


of high school examinations this has 

meant that state institutions hay 
held dear by Europeans. Is fear of l exaggerated when 
state legislatures strongly influenced by public opinion have opened the 
Professor Hungate’s thesis is, 
higher lea 


control. The reorganization of highe 


Without causi 
of the universities? 


In Presenting articles from England and the U.S.A. by authors who 
are not enti 


tries, a contrasting 


he financial arrange- 
at the universities can virtually ignore social demands 


and, some of the con- 


ments are such th 
and the wishes o; 
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ee of the American system of finance are those which have been 
Genes Rees by critics of higher education in America—lowered 
a hotch- ates iar requirements other than high school graduation, 
Metho ee of courses catering to the demands of students, and so on. 
imagine fais ance might, in fact, have been more influential than critics 
Euro e movement of the American institutions away from the 
N pean pattern. 
in neles, any institution which responds readily to an avid con- 
lems of arad is likely to flourish. Many of the most important prob- 
Boia ay co a and reform in European and other universities are 
lines the Soe an acute shortage of money. Professor Volpicelli out- 
to-day. H ost significant problems that exist for the Italian universities 
. He sees a continuing dichotomy between the subject-matter 


appro: : 3 
can amn and professionalism; he points to the harmful influence of the 
xamination system and to the division between teacher training 
eachers. But finally the main 


o 
a school and primary school t f m 
issue of s one of finance, and this of course dominates the subsidiary 
Capable A eE competent teachers 1n sufficient numbers who are 
Fin ae doing first-class research work. 
is Prese y in this section an account of the developments in the Lebanon 
i nted. Mr. Shahla describes only two sections of a pattern which 


Inely 
Bivens French and state institutions as well as American and other 
y controlled ones. In this meeting-place of Western and Near 
re significant, since 


Laste: ALTAR TON 
it is ieneneaons the aims of 
re that an interchange of i jal leaders can 
e institutions of higher learning 


Most : 

are Lhe take place. Evidently th 

an pared to accept their social task of preparing community leaders 
heir extension services. 


ld si 

ai reading education more widely through t 
Possibl one of the most serious problems is financial. 
è € to extend higher education to the degree necessary on 


‘0 
m rees available. 

general, private institutions are faced with a dilemma. They can- 
5 do what they want to achieve, yet they fear 
y lose some measure of 


ter to the demands of 
ho can afford to pay economic fees, 


It is almost im- 
the slim 


Which ; 
catiohis cron their orthod 
ne of the most serious is the question of 


Taditio the most cherished of all university 
ms. The next section iS devoted to a study of this particular 


traditi 
tion and some of the attacks that have been made upon it. 
THE EDITORS. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Formulation of Policy in American Colleges 
and Universities* 


A : 3 RA: ; da 
PuBLic discussion of higher education in the United States reache 


3 ae ietj the 
new crescendo in the late 1950's. In addition to the anxieties about 
great quantitative increas 


heightened debate took pl 
universities. The public a 


ogical supremacy and lose the soul of a liberal educa: 
tion? 


- 11 
Such questions as these and their attendant arguments have been We 
publicized bef i 


A d 
» and financial control of American colleges oe 
y Vested in a board of trustees (for private ne 
regents (for state universities). These are typically 


INIVErsities is usuall 
tions) or a board of 


mee of this chapter are adapted from a paper written for the Hundredth 
(ed) Tg git University of Wisconsin and published in John Guy Fowlk 


ucation for Ameri iversity of Wisconsi s, Madison, 
1949), Pp. 286-301. ca (University o onsin Pres 
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non-resi 
ee noard; of control made up of ‘laymen’ rather than of 
bers are ap eu members. In private institutions the board mem- 
APs ‘che E mg by the self-perpetuating board itself; in state institu- 
directly by pa members are appointed by state officials or elected 
Mylo apes: A Pa people. The boards of control appoint the president, 
formulated b e chief administrative officer in carrying out the policies 
men bers ar y the board. Lesser administrative officers and faculty 
President a appointed by the board upon recommendation by the 
Profession i ae very outset, then, the ‘ public’, through the lay (non- 
can ener ) oards of control, has always had a greater voice in Ameri- 
uropea educational affairs than has been the case in the typical 
ee n university system. 
dealt SE all the issues that could be discussed here, only one can be 
in this chapter. This has to do with the relation among the 


three pring; 
Principal groups involved in formulating university policy: the 
and the faculty. 


this relationship. 


tro] s 

35 having the decisive voice in all in 

President ulated under the expert gul 
nt, who is given large powers to carry them out. 

er role for the 


More ] 
i AY 
beral position has tended to argue for a great 
certainly with respect to educa- 


dgetary matters as well. 


s of the American 
that the 


thedral schools. As a 

com Ong struggles with Church o: ith civil rulers, the 

their Ity faculties of Europe ac 
own policies. 

nomy of the university faculties, the 

re governed very 

f the seventeenth and eigh- 


nturies, when American CO in to 
Jigious motivations 


h and State led to a new pattern of 
who founded Harvard College 


„Meri 
on ee colonies, however, the re 
Contro] E he close alliance of Churc 

of higher education. The Puritans 
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T Ga 
had brought no corps of professional teachers and no ee eta 
ization with them. They did bring strong Calvinist ane the state 
college should promote orthodox religious vere a e TE 
should not only authorize but should require the college ) of the Massa- 
therefore proceeded to use the General Court (egis anie vara College 
chusetts Bay Colony to authorize the establishment of Har al teachers 
in 1636. Inasmuch as there was no trained body of professio trusted, the 
to whom direct management of the new college could be eng Fac of 
legislature delegated supervision of ithe college toa w he Church 
Overseers consisting of officials of the State and ministers of t 


ic 
E e eocrat! 
Who represented the dominant orthodox elements in the th 
colony. 


was 

After Harvard had been functioning for some time a chate was 
issued by the legislature creating a resident Corporation to A A eneral 
delegated the power to govern the college directly, subject to t vip of the 
approval of the overseers. This first corporation was made, P alege: 
president and five resident tutors or faculty members of t sce pora- 
Over the years, however, the resident faculty members of the 


3 le 
tion were replaced by non-resident laymen. This development 
many bitter struggl 


side 

es between the faculty teachers and the on 

forces during the cighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but the p on 
of appointing non-resident membe 

out, and facul 

The story a 


the Scottish i 


e 
ay when religious orthodoxy was rae 

So essential and when most colleges were founded upon the ae o 
of one or another of the religious denominations. Most mem mes 
boards of control were thus clergymen, professional men, outer: no 
Officials, or men of wealth and ‘quality “who might contribu nee 
Only their good judgment but their monetary resources to the re com 
Besides, the teachers were often young and unmarried transien rld oF 
Sidered to be lacking in good judgment in the affairs of the wo ase 

likely to kick Over the traces of orthodoxy. These qualities, of ce an 

Were not looked upon as being dependable sources for the wise 

Provident government of college policies. amini- 
Here, then, even during the colonial period, were signs of an a a o 
Strative organization in American colleges quite different from Ta 
European universities. In fact there was no university type of organ! ne 
tion in the American colonies, All the institutions were small, reside 
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tial, li 

is ae colleges, modelled upon the English colleges. There was 

Bidesrecs ae of university control over examinations or granting 

granting » In fact the colonial legislatures actually usurped the degree- 

ae peices of the Crown when they granted the original 
and passed enabling laws giving Harvard College and Yale 


Colle 
5 i 
ge the right to grant degrees. The main motivation was to avoid 


visitori ` 
rial powers from Anglican England that might interfere with their 
ollege thus went its own way 


Calvini te 
See rcligion, Each small American C! 
University or: y the common standards enforced by an over-arching 
Inasmuch ease and university faculty. ) 
and not orga s the teachers or tutors were not professional scholars 
college A nized as a profession, they had relatively little voice in 
irs, and the power of the individual boards of control was 


_ that m: 

ae greater. And inasmuch as the members of the boards of 

i ere non-residents, the real day-to-day power increasingly fell 
cally a member 0 


Into t 
the eee of the college president, who was typi 
of control. A wide gap in status and power thus grew UP 
he legal power of the board, 


etwee; ; 
and the re president, who represented t 
any oth aculty, who had little more status than that of employees in 
€r corporation. 


Ti Developments 
ase E ineteenth and twentieth centuries 
Versity e EEN to the development of 
ligher e onrat First, the size and comple 
tion of a li or rapidly increased as the older, rat l 
arge E eral arts college began to give way to the conception ofa 
multiplied EA devoted to a wide variety of disciplines. Fields of study 
Schools of udgets expanded, and professional, technical, and graduate 
Chater a pened grade in many fields were added to the under- 
tion of oe This increasing complexity Jed to the greater elabora- 
Partment eee functions. Presidents, vice-presidents, deans, de- 
IDraria al heads, financial officers, admission officers, registrars, 
„ans, and public-relations officers began to play a larger and larger 


Ole in ines 
i a 

eee a uconal policy-making- PKN 

ond trend was the deve universities and other 

Jled institutions of higher education. 


Public] 
Thes: Y supported and contro. 2 Sens 
ations au or y sS ate 


three trends took place of 
American college and uni- 
xity of institutions of 
her narrow concep- 


€sponsibi]; 

£ Paty among state institutions, the m 
Private a Continued to follow the earlier pattern. State as well as 
cards of control consisted largely of business men, industrial- 
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ists, philanthropists, and professional men, especially men of the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine. The experience of the business men 
naturally led them to think of the task of the board of control as 
analogous to the task of the board of directors of a business or industrial 
corporation. The president of the university was looked upon as the 
general manager of the corporation; and the faculty members were 
often thought of simply as the salaried employees whose job was to 
teach or conduct research, and not meddle either in the decisions of 
high policy or in the day-to-day administrative details of running a 
large enterprise. 

As a result of these two trends the formulation of policy came to be 
more and more solidified in the hands of the administrative officers, 
supported by or approved by the legal authority of the non-resident 
board of control. The administrator was looked upon as the efficiency 
expert who could make ‘ sound’ decisions, in contrast to the stereotype 
of the absent-minded professor with unrealistic views or the radical 
Professor with ‘dangerous’ ideas, The board of control theoretically 
represented the public interest in higher education, but in too many 


ties. In the late nineteenth 


efforts to silence or dismiss Professors who expressed ‘ unorthodox’ 
views. æ 


arami a third trend was taking place. College teaching was 
aaa prcfesion requiring more advanced training and gs 
a a E popular image of the befuddled and ineffective CO 
$e professor has largely been replaced by that of the highly trained 
andthe aes nces, social sciences, humanities, arts, technologies, 
Professions, College and university faculties have become re 
Frost and wisdom in the whole range F: 
on which business, industry, agricul ure, labour, 
government, education, the professions, and SiGial Wettere 3 gencies rely 
Out saying that able administrators and far-sighte 
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a of control have contributed enormously to this development of 

si a of university faculties. But the profession itself made 

Pee cic gains in its own improvement. The work of many learned 

No Re and professional organizations could be cited in this connexion. 

peee ould be forgotten the part that the thoughtful planning of re- 

RAF € organized functional groups in American society has played 
S process. There is credit enough for all to share. 


The Democratic Purpose 
as In the early twentieth century, faculties began to become ever 
ing Ee nye about the subordinate position they played in the govern- 
Of the ee the policy formulation of their institutions. The influence 
Petence erman „universities, with their scholarly standards of com- 
stron and their ideals of freedom of teaching and research, played a 
ing a paran the awakening of American faculties and the strengthen- 
govern their attitudes towards themselves as capable of greater self- 
acad ment. This movement had repercussions for the problems of 
‘mic freedom, but that is not the main issue here. 
the hi €ntral point is the growth of the liberal position with respect to 
ratio © of the faculty in formulation of institutional policy. Its 
nale goes something like this: A democratic society is one in which 


S i . : 
RS 1s substantial self-government, in which persons exercise a free 
isions that concern them. 


n 


ays to 
el d wome ; 
eee ee nd social groups that characterize 


Me ) 

li ar ae Of the political, economic, a 
ree and open society- 

ee Pandy, a Hen eee that is devoted to democracy should 

orgs, improve directly the quality of the on-going activities and the 

8anizeq enterprises of the adult community. Merely to call attention 

i an universities carry directly into 


em ; : : 
th yriad servic hich Americ: S 
“homes, the fare the Aho the business and industry, the labour 
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unions, the government, the professions, and the social services of their 
communities will suffice to indicate what is meant here. f 
Not only should state universities be guided by these two social aims, 
but all colleges and universities are bound to recognize in greater Or 
lesser degree their responsibility to the public welfare. A purely 
‘private’ higher education devoted simply to the private interests of 
individuals is an anachronism in the modern world. Of course, there 
may be a division of labour among different kinds of higher institu: 
tions, but all institutions of higher education carry public responsibili- 
ties. The effectiveness of all institutions, public and private alike, should 
be tested by their service to the general welfare. Higher education that 


simply helps the individual to serve himself is not a ‘ higher ’ education 
at all, but a ‘ lower’ order of education. 


The Liberal View of Policy Making 


The question posed by the liberal position is how best to achieve 
policies that will improve the democratic effectiveness of higher educa- 
tion in serving the public welfare of a free society. If the aim of higher 
education were merely to help the individual student achieve personal 
Success and advancement, the problem of policy formulation would bg 
of secondary importance and would be relatively easy to establish. The 
test of the value of such a higher education would be simply : HoW 
successful are the graduates in getting jobs and making money? But if 
the aim 1s service to the public welfare, then the problem becomes much 
more difficult. Then policy-making becomes of critical importance oh 
decisions are made by someone concerning whether to serve this or that 
interest in the community, to prepare youth for this or that activity, t° 
remain provincial and parochial, or to try to serve the larger community, 
the nation, and the world. E 

The liberal thesis and faith are that the 


will be served most desirably by higher education when participation 17 


policy formation is achieved by those who are concerned in those 
policies, If higher education is genuinely to serve a democratic Americ? 
higher education itself must be truly democratic. If its students are t° 
be educated for democratic life, its institutions should function demo 
Cratically. The persons or representatives of groups involved in the 
policies of higher education should participate appropriately in the 
formulation of those policies that concern them. 

There are many different ways to define or classify the various group’ 


of persons who are c 3 ioj F 
S oncerned with the policies of unl 
versity. One cate Pp a college or 


i gory of such persons would be the members of th® 
fees a working campus community. Included here are the adminis- 
© ollicers, the voting faculty, the other members of the instruc 


public welfare in a free society 
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tional 
Boa ae research staff, the non-academic employees, and the student 
econd category would be made up of the members of the 


gr ae and institutions. 
ae Weer an interesting project to try to define the appropriate 
mainea ese interested persons in the policy formation of higher 
id a it is a far too ambitious task for this chapter. Rather, 
eE e devoted to the administration and the faculty of the 
eee campus communia the board of control of the non- 
The t community. 

een before the liberal position, 
policy for responsibilities of these three groups 

igher education. In general, the liberal proposi 


then, is to work out the 
in the formulation of 
tion is that 


planning are instituted 
of higher education will 


Policy wi 
or aed by one or two of these groups 
of the others, effective freedom in hig 


The brief h; 

a eee cited above reveals that some of the conservative 

o MEC Pe anerian higher education stand athwart modern efforts 

ment. The j emocratic participation by faculties in university govern 

trative e e€ inherited patterns of control by lay boards and by adminis- 
Xperts have tended to reduce the role of the faculty. The liberal 


Ss . ` 
creased ae therefore argue that democratic effectiveness will be in- 
groups, Y achieving a more appropriate balance among these three 


e been increasing complaints by 


have their share in the formulation of in- 
idents and adminis- 


usiness corporation 


dress ulty members repeatedly a 
ed and that they should have a larger voice. As early as 1915 


State; : 
ment of principles set forth by the American Association of 


Oyees, F. 
E re ac 
the 
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. . . ent 
University Professors soon after its organization included 2s S 
that the real responsibility of the highly trained Doaa wW alo 
in general and not to the particular board of control. A the Bel 
American Federal judges are appointed to their positions by me: 
dent of the United States, not employed by him, so professor: weil 
fessional men are appointed by the governing board to sn bs arene 
social responsibilities of teaching and research in an atmosphere This 
dom rather than in a framework of constraint or contorn ani sal 
freedom properly exercised would include a large measure of in 
upon institutional policy. k if 
Eat the A e : Have faculties in general been e ata 
quate opportunity to contribute their talents to the making o r but 
for their own institutions? Undoubtedly gains have been made, na 
the judgment of the American Association of University Professors 


3 ae far 
been that colleges and universities have not moved fast enough or 
enough to meet the demands o 


E ASE ae or 
tion. More than any of the other professions, a university is a group 
community affair. Most other 


professions are largely made up on 
dividual practitioners who deal With individual clients or patients, PU 
by definition a university or co! 
community. To be a democra 
active participants in the decisi PE ti 

And yet what is the actual situation? Ina large-scale investigation 

228 institutions, conducted b 
Professors in 1939 and r 


: A n 
(1) “ The typical college and university does not have a definite pl@ 
in operation for facilitatin 


f its 

ge and university does not have as part 2 i, 

Procedures the consultation with the faculty by the boa eg 
control in the choice of a president.” Some institutions have | 


*See A.A.UP, Bulletins for April 1940; April 1941; and Spring, 1948. 
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lari ETET a 
S ized or ad hoc arrangements, but most institutions disregard faculty 
Pinion on this important function. 


ne), = the typical college and university tl 
In a ve E FER ointed without consultation with the faculty concerned. 
others, Y ew Institutions the dean or department head is elected; in 
of ao guenr panels are elected by the faculty or some other kind 
orn al consultation takes place; but in most instances there is little 
( © regard for faculty opinion. 
e ne typical college and university organization provides for con- 
with ap y the appointing officers with the department heads but not 
Motions aculty members themselves regarding new appointments, pro- 
some ane and dismissals of teaching personnel, or budgetary needs. In 
no cog ores greater consultation is undertaken; in ane fie 5 
Consulted. ation at all; but in most cases the department head alone 1s 
He further item of note. Among the twelve institutions having the 
arge es of faculty self-government, the most prominent were 
Was ant lic institutions and small private liberal arts colleges. There 
i cnrs, college, no technical school, and no Church-controlled 
Stitutio on among them. On the other hand, among the thirteen in- 
controll having the least faculty participation there were five chins 
Was mag a stitutions and four teachers’ colleges. When a re-chec 
the sit e in 1948 the best that could be said was that in major TPE 
as nian had not changed much since 1940, but that there might be 
liberalizing influence in some institutions. 
Other full-scale study of 361 institutions begun in 1953 and re- 
on in 1955 showed that there had been an increase in the amount 
Sultation concerning the determination of institutional policies 
A fourteen years since 1939. The trend was summed up by the 
aP., as follows : } 
e implication which the data force upon us is that the ened 
Po ane So far as faculty participation in the ee pes ae ae 
Worse i concerned, is soinewhat better; in some spo ee Naess 
Shift te Ut in other spots it is very much better. A slow 3 P TEA 
i Owards more consultation of the faculty py the admin 


Is ey; 
Vidently in process.” ? 


the deans and department 


Porte 


of Con, 
m 


The à 
Conflict of Interests and Opinions 


Giy, 
ties a the historic traditions noted above, 
merican soci f higher education, 

* 1e of hil, i 
zan i he formulation 


articipation of faculty members in t 


and the present complexi- 
any proposal to extend 
of institutional 


2 A.A.U.P,, Bulletin, Spring, 1955» P- 77- 
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i ich can be 
policy runs into very serious difficulties, only a few of whic 
mentioned here. 


f 
: rd o 
flicts between the non-resident nes aa 
esident administrators and the fac 


alumni exert press 
Upon the faculty wi 
demands to refrain 


the 
awake to 


nee 7 culty: 
interests of a somnolent administration and fact“, 


$ 4 + wit 
© greater interests of higher education may lie do 
administrati 
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hams WA 
i A me suspicious investigations of a narrow-minded or 
of higher ae or legislative committee. Sometimes the best interests 
e uraniom may rest with a forward-looking president or ad- 
nearly dead o is trying to prod into action a faculty that is dead or 
education ma its feet. At other times the best interests of higher 
off the EH rest with a progressive faculty that is trying to throw 
han deq polici es of overly cautious, unimaginative, stodgy, or high- 
interests of aa of a benighted administration. Sometimes the greater 
or organized igher education may, be served by public officials, alumni, 
versity more groups trying to make a tradition-bound college or uni- 
Sometimes į responsive to the needs of its local or wider community. 
moted by chee the better interests O. 
emands an e-awake students or prospective students whose proper 
arm which the to life a moribund institution. Certainly, the shot in the 
ENEA ousands of veterans gave to higher education after World 
sein point. 


f higher education may be pro- 


Princi 
papies of Policy-making 
ane 
W if sweetness and light-are not always on one side, then what 


hop j 

elsti s z ý d 

It is not ae € to improve the democratic effectiveness of policy-making? 

f ough simply to say that everyone should ‘ be reasonable ’, or 
us desire to take account of 


ec z 
the SiR erative’, and show a more genero 
just sit bares s opinion. Nor isit enough to say that everyone should 
etter appoi and wait for death or retirement to make it possible for 
Onflicts of intments to be made. The first course smooths over real 
Ne second interest: and the increasing life-span of Americans makes 
Ciples of course too slow. Rather, it is necessary to define the prin- 
Policies a rocedure by which institutions are most likely to arrive at 
tee socje at will serve the goals of a democratic higher education 1n a 
€sirab] ty. In other words, who can best be trusted to formulate 
© policy, and what are the methods by which desirable decisions 


are}; 
e tay to be reached? ! 
ae atiye answer'has been largely that a ‘strong’ administrator 
Save th, better decisions, can carry them out more efficiently, can 
e faculty from burdensome committee work, can cut through 

can free the 


cumb 

e a 

tsome debate, discussion, Or opposition to change, 
hing and research, and can assure 


Or concentration upon teac 11 ‘ 
ard activities are being undertaken 


f the institution. 
ions comes back to t 


(of 


he original thesis 


articipation in the making of those decisions by the three groups 
of control, the administration, and 


Y.B.E,_9 
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; a- 
the faculty. The liberal principles are well illustrated by recone 
tions proposed by the American Association of University seni 
through its Committee ‘T’, which has been at work mee 
since 1917 to enlarge the role of faculties in college and u 
nt.? RoS e 

T. the following four liberal principles of procedure aa 
been gaining more and more support in recent years among 

erican colleges and universities : sa 
ia The first princifle is that at the department level the ae Aa 
cluding the department head, should “ exercise what is in e n 
collective authority over the teaching and research under their J an 
diction”.* There should be genuine, thorough and critical ace 
with respect to the important matters of educational programmes 
pointment, promotion, proposed dismissals, and budget requirem 
of the department. 


. Jarge 
Small departments may Operate as a committee of the whole; larg 
departments may re 


quire one or more committees to which are a 
gated responsibility for investigation, discussion, and proposal mn 
policies. Always, safeguards must be set up to prevent the faculty ron 
becoming burdened with administrative details. Everyone trying tO 
everything is not democracy in administration. It is chaos. 


1 
After full an decision may be made in one of severa 
Ways: by the head of the depai 


d free discussion, dis- 
rtment as he takes account of the by 
; by consensus reached through the faculty’s discussion; OF © 
formal vote bindi 


time when a depa 


sets up regularized ways of making i 
One of the m 
the selection of 


is selection may be by informal consultation Me 

the appointing officer, by formal consultation, by nominating a pê by 

of names from which an appointing officer must select one, OF SY 

direct election. Informal consultation is better than no consultatio’ 

* See reports of Committee T in Bulletins of the A.A.U.P. as follows: March 
1920; May 1924; March 1936, 


+) 1941) 
i 3 M ; ry 1938; Apri ; April 19 
Spring, 1948; Summer. arch 1937; February 1938 April 1940 
“AAUP. Bulletin, Sort 
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but it i i 
ac : ; of, 
the minimum requirement of participation. The dangers of 


exclusi i : 
m P upon informal consultation are that misunderstand- 
ma he anona or deliberately arise, that some favoured per- 
ce ane pea for consultation, that the process may not be 
standings are E range of outlooks present, and that common under- 
success by ace clear to all concerned. As fast as faculties can achieve 
the Wilethod ch er methods mentioned, they should do so. In any case, 
minimized Tera be discussed and regularized so that arbitrariness is 
MiS matt reedom of discussion is maximized. 
one. In ae of group discussion and group decision is not an easy 
human nat Cases it must be learned. It isnot a native endowment of 
It has a heed and it is not learned without sincere effort and practice. 
being ERUR of its own about which more and more is gradually 
service im : . It is a matter to which those concerned with the in- 
tion, Tt ages of college faculties should be giving serious atten- 
‘ co-operate lot a matter of learning to conform or simply learning to 
ideas, to cri , it is a rigorous matter of learning to present and analyse 
of free eens be criticized, to engage in the rough and tumble 
teachers aia with decency and vigour. Indeed, prospective college 
in policy f ight well begin the process of learning how to participate 
olicy formulation as a part of their graduate work, along with train- 


Mg in subj 
S 

the ears matter teaching methods, research, and a knowledge of 

re which education serves. It takes an atmosphere that wel- 

no ‘organization man’ 


Come: 
SC z PREA 
hallenge, creativeness, and criticism; 


Oulook will do. 
di he second principle is that at the level of school, or college, or 
iples should prevail. The 


ecean 
ive committee of administrative 


ad f 5 z 
Snt ae members, there sho e discussion of educa- 
Programme, appointments, promotions, salary schedules, tenure, 


ap pce, retirements, dismissals, and budget requirements. Jn 
h ae € centring of basic policy decisions in a truly representative 
Workin Ponsible committee of administrative and faculty members 
demon® together can be an import of effective as well as of 
Enea self-government. 
Cedures fo written statutes Or 
or settling these matters can 


ant means 


by-laws defining the regularized pro- 
be an invaluable aid in preventing 
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arbitrary, wilful, or impulsive decisions and in achieving stable polie X 
better morale, and better decisions. Indeed, if the facu n bar 
administration could work together to draw up such wri NAE gale 
where they do not exist, or to revise those that do exist, val Shinya 
towards mutual undrstanding and expectations may be a reed-upon 
joint participation in such an enterprise. Working under ag pa ite 
statutes can mean ‘ government of law and not of men’ in an 
polity as well as in the affairs of state. 

Of course, 


s are, because the administrator spent 
in the last analysis he is held resp S 
the decisions. There is an cen a 
t, and faculty members cannot spend a: 
Olicy formation and certainly should not spend Br 

F ing policy. However, it is too at 
ingle administrator can make wiser decisions wi 
benefit of the combined ; 


Concerned or with i 


-clu 
of cliques and factions, and faculty-! 
grumbling and resentment. 

(3) A third princ. 
should have a voi 


ent is righ 
fully repres 
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ante the institution, that he should be one in whom they have 
sional co Sand one who acts as the chief spokesman for their profes- 
The pens and interests in the institution. j 
is some ki saum requirement of participation to meet both these claims 
elected b ma of regularized formal consultation or nominating panel 
Whether a e faculty. There is considerable difference of opinion as to 
Practice anes election of deans by the faculty should be the standard 
deans sh here is far greater agreement that the process of selection of 
Should ould be regularly and pyblicly known by those concerned and 
is deviseq embodied in written statutes or by-laws. Whatever method 
the select} it should give some measure of discretion to the president in 
initiative ion of deans, while at the same time giving a safeguard of 
(4) The he approval to the faculty. 
trol. The eee and final point here has to oa on 
the board iberal view is that the general faculty should participate es 
right and of control in the nomination of a new president. The legal 
Univer, duty of the board of control to appoint a president is almost 
th sally established, but it seems to be only the better part of wisdom 
9 Bees faculty should have some part in the nomination of the names 
lar y ae who are to be considered by the board of control. Particu- 
T No @. this participation by the faculty necessary if persons with nis 
a presence in institutions of higher education are to be appoint 
Volves €nts of colleges and universities. This participation often a 
facult mee kind of formal consultation between the board and ine 
oard v, Or it is sometimes worked out by joint committees of the 
a list nd the faculty charged with the responsibility of agreeing upon 
na Nominees from which the board will make the apport 
Selecta y -UON to the specific occasions when a new president is a e 
Plan wp 3S sound practice for a board of c have some Tp a 
each ereby the faculty and the board can communicate direc i 
us lly i r in addition to the channels of communication WW. ar 
2 mited t ident. It wou 
larly : Continuing chantel of communication be set up through regu- 
facyj, nCtioning joint committees. In s$ 
be Se attend board meranen py 3 
e fac are elected to 
to a) i of eee des be preferable to irregular arrangements 
an at al ' 
boar, &eneral, the Hiberal position agrees that the pattern of non-resident 
„Of control can be a most desirable aspect of American higher 
yy the, On if their role is confined to consideration of policies proposed 
ident and faculty. Itis yaluable for the professional staff to 


do with the board of con- 
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me 
have the friendly and interested counsel of persons who mo Ras 
intimately acquainted with the general nature of an acade ee. 
munity and particularly knowledgeable about their own in piel 
Such a board can be a great strength of support for the facu os ae 
president in dealing with the public and with those who PrN i 
financial resources. The trouble arises when boards of contro Bee 
interfere with the educational policies that are properly the realm ae 
professional faculty and in which the faculty ought to be aR legis 
Indeed, both president and board should be bound by educations e 
lation properly and freely considered, debated, and decided ya 
faculties. The fine line, however, between the relation of educo i 
policy and budgetary considerations is one that causes much diffic 
It requires constant study by all concerned. radi 

As will be apparent, the crux of the liberal position is that the tra 


s é n 
tional predominance of administration and board in policy-making 
should be somewhat more equalized 


by larger participation © 
faculty at the various levels of institut 


le 
ional government. But the n e 
of the lay public in 


houl 


th 
mbers who represent more fully 
uld serve. 


: ntrol genuinely represent not one f 
business and i interests but also the agricultural, serve 
minority, and public-service elements in the community they ically 
This should Not, of course, be done on a narrowly or mathemati oF 
conceived basis calculated to serve partisan political, econo™ ack 
religious ends. But it could be done by appointing persons wit ice 
grounds 1N agriculture, organized labour, public-administration S€ i of 
and minority groups who have all the high qualities and compete? oar 
the majority of those who now serve on boards of trustees an 
of regents, 
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Ti N 
peer of Checks and Balances 
e 

cerning polis en ee the liberal faith is that the best decisions con- 
Way commu z ll be made when there is the freest amount of two- 
Policies of hi alge among the groups most vitally concerned in the 
Bevticipation is a education and when a proper balance of co-operative 
ment as in civil achieved among these groups. In university govern- 
of checks a ri government, the principle of separation of powers and 
The ideal is balances can prevent despotism and promote freedom. 
represents le fi the board of control, whether private or state controlled, 
and a ini imate public interests in higher education, and the faculty 
Moting a are represent legitimate professional leadership in pro- 
nificant rol ing, learning, and scholarship. Each therefore has a sig- 

e to play in the formulation of academic policy. If the 


Oards of 
c Borrie Ean ; 
of b ontrol become too domineering, the universities run the risk 
y groups and losing their 


ower, there is the possi- 
schi nt intellectual and 
bili 


si 
Stona] leadershi x $ 
ip, autonomous scholarship, and education for freedom 


a free society, 
R. FREEMAN BUTTS. 


CHAPTER TWO 


. 


po ee a a a U 


Organization and Control of Universities in the U.K. 


To an older generation of university men ‘ organization ’ and ‘ control 
would have seemed inappropriate words to use of a university. / 
university was a society or collegium, and like a family or a club did 
not need anything so articulated as an organization. It hardly called 
for any instrument of control. It existed for well understood purpose 
had a traditional way of life of its own, and consisted of like-min 
scholars who lived and worked side by side, if with some family qu 
relling, yet essentially in natural harmony, giving one another comfort 
and support. Even at the beginning of the present century, and still 1 
fe in a university in Brita? 


governed b 
overwhelming as trustees; but by constitutional principle, and t° 
affairs as wel] tice, each is governed, in bus!? m 
ers, by boards, councils, and C°’ 


ap 
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Mittees whi : A 

ae eee consist entirely of academic members of the university. 

desirable for Ae hs possible for them to maintain this position, or 
o attempt t intain i 

O Eare pt to maintain 1t, may not perhaps be easy 


en and Freedom 
a very a ae of it a university should by reason of i 
ecause p degree both of external and of internal freedom; external 
character ae more important that it should be able to preserve its 
Service, ee university than that it should perform some ephemeral 
munity at la ever immediately desirable, to church, state or the com- 
e too nefits internal because the physicists, for instance, should not 
either of th controlled by the classical scholars nor vice versa, nor 
Teal insight za by some independent authority equally devoid of any 
ments, who nto both. There will always be a case for asking govem- 
tune to a will increasingly pay the piper, to Jeave the calling of the 
cademic people; but it is not perhaps easy to see why as a 


Matter 3 
of basic principle governments should continue to yield com- 
i if no worse, are 


ts very nature have 


Parlia 
; me É A 
nt, It seems, therefore, to be a practical question 


import: 

a c A eee 

Stand tok whether any given kind of university self-government can 
n its own feet and vindicate itself by its actual performance 


Int n 

e 

i ace of the modern world. 
Policy fe estion raises itself as an import 
tonne the modern English universities, since there can be no ques: 


t . 
hat they have been moving quite considerably in the direction of 
‘and especially since 


eral been allowed 
demics have not 


ant and pressing matter of 


d to ask themselves any searching 4M abot tel 
belonging as so many of them do either historically or spiri- 
d by instinct that such 


© Oxford or Cambridge, they have assume 
direction. The laymen, themselves 


gui 
i ace as ‘ business’ or “ practical + men, and advise as ‘plain’ men 
Matters of policy 45 immediately affect the nation. In other 
» the laymen have concluded from experience that a mixed 
Can eae and lay government is good for universities only so far as it 
a eae and defend a very high degree of independent control by 
is ic persons of all academic affairs. 
if it is true, is of very great importance for the destiny of British 


Y.B.E.—g* 
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. ‘or the 
universities. In the public arena academic E eee i 
universities, and indeed any kind of real independence oA a selves LEE 
finally have to be defended not by the academics t pees prac: 
laymen. In a world where academic policy, and even p be adjuste 
tices and procedures, have in some significant E to give their 
to over-ruling considerations of finance, laymen will AE E coni 
judgment that academic self-government, working un a it of course 
stitutions, can do this at least as well as anything else—while it intr 
has the additional advantage that academics have direct insig 


tion. 
needs and difficulties each of his Own line of research and of educa 
If laymen cannot feel ju tified i i 


, but persons specifi 
forming and executing it 


em 
ght to conduct its affairs, using every possible sae d 
that ingenuity could devise, so as to preserv 
maintain this way of life. trictly 
nder this happy dispensation examinations were of course S 
controlled, th; ugh statutes and regul. 
teaching—ang Oxford w. 


as very much a ‘ teaching university —"’. 
Almost entirely free and 
e 


ari 
to the seryice of the u 


int 
€ teachers. Professors and readers, app° 
were very much a rac 


olleg® 
niversity itself, though attached to ¢ that 
In the majority of faculties, 
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standing Hor aaa faculties, they had no particular authority or 
less by the c ee of academic decisions by the university, still 
and their leat eges. Their business, coinciding with their vocation 
Scholars, and ae Was to continue with their own chosen work as 
and of hode offer within the university a certain number of lectures 
students who of ‘informal instruction’ for the advantage of any 
tasks of Te a wish to come. They could assume that the main 
any supervisi ing in their own subjects would be carried out, without 
or might ome or control on their part, by the colleges; and they might 
ticular col] themselves be scholars of greater distinction than par- 
aculty or ote tutors’ in their own subjects. At a meeting of a 

for examinati ‘aculty, which determined lecture lists and regulations 
take his Ry oe a professor could vote simply as a member and could 
attendance as chairman only if personally elected to do so. Since 
Was no obli a lectures by students was normally voluntary, and there 
in settin gation at all upon examiners to take any account of lectures 
ination of lecture lists was in 


any ¢ 
and aa ST of more than moderate importance. College tutors could, 
Ng the r SeH their own ideas, or the ideas of their colleges, in arrang- 
Well, and t ng of their students; their only responsibility was to teach 
reason th o ensure that their pupils, provided that they followed within 
advanta € advice given to them, would not find themselves at undue dis- 
Ing Sane when they came to face 
be almost entirely free and unregu 
knowing that nothing was 


€Xaminat; 
‘ations, 
ries have ever enjoyed so much 
pered that there are still many 
hing, who lived for 


live and teac 
d who still feel at heart that a 
ple to conduct itself in some such 


ersi 7 
Sity which is unwilling or una S 
h ising that a consider- 


ay as this ; 
abl this is not a true university. Nor is it surpri 


en Ree 
me, Lumber, though no doubt not a majority, of the younger university 
and tell themselves that in so far as a 


re ae towards taking uctur e p industrial a 
University, ity a government eed ceasing to be a 

hich t z it is something like 
Paeit e thinking of as 4 
0 cult to believe that 


Uni z 
SeVelopme, Of the past can survive in the mo 
Nerege vent of scientific studies in universities, and secondly the vastly 


e 
needs of the universities for financial strength. Most English 


the very 
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‘ ich the 
universities, which hardly knew the old world and in which 


i Fa ah ER 
scientific faculties predominate, have developed their institutions 
procedures under the shadow of these 


RA ; aw: : ; i ntral 
Cause inevitably some quite decisive reconsideration of their ce 
machinery of government, 


Relations with Government 
It is an inescapable fact that un 


Great Britain, lean ve ‘ke hal 
Strength. It is not t n of course that something like 
the universities of th i 


in! 
7 Soe ~ _oreover, there is a very strong OP 
ìn Great Britain that, on the re : ah 


ng OF che 
Cord so far, many universities M peir 


ontré 
vernment grants. Perc 


n might themselves accept he 
impo: 
record so far’, viene 


they will Say. 
5 a 
from to-day; and the pros Wersity freedoms in the future 
Still a matter for speculation, 


a 


le financial support of univer 
Ae A arge-scale financial suppo: 
sities by govern d—and there can be little doubt ®t 


; ; so 
h y be avoided; but it cin of 
© same governments will not ive increasing e 
mo ` e à gi 
ney except in consideration of some general scheme or prog" 
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on such Seale) will require some guarantee that money received 
ich it was given een effectively devoted to fulfil the purposes for 
Oc 7 aes 

that it ee section of university opinion believes for a moment 
ciples, In eerie to avoid the logic of the application of these prin- 
Universities he: university opinion has come to recognize that 
Continue thei they are to have any secure prospect of being able.to 
Position to a rors must of their own action put themselves in a 
sirable it mi le to deal with government on this basis. However 
Maintain a fr ght be, if it were possible, for university C 
Control, this ee way of life without systematic organization or central 
Practical FOL simply not possible in the modern age; therefore the 
in effect as lit em is to find a kind of organization and control which is 
sity Way o = tle unfriendly as possible to a free and traditional univer- 
themselyes life. This is the urgent question before the universities 
faces the eo On the other side there is a complementary question which 
Meia a ament : how tojensurg that its method of assessing its 
grants, and its method of satisfying itself that the moneys it 


a giy 
a a eye been properly expended, shall not involve undesirable 
from being tru with university freedoms, and so prevent the universities 
pr 2e answe e to their proper calling and serving their proper purpose. 
ritain, the T to the first part of the government's question is, in Great 
i now justly famous University Grants Committee. This 
the Chancellor of the 
for government policy in 


omm: 

ltte i j . . 
e is an informal committee advising 

s it was without doubt 


Excheg 
n to E Je i ) 
the universities; but it has acquired, a 
influence. Its continuity has 


communities to 


relatio 
end, 


sga 
z 


helg 3,4 there has been no difficulty in appointing to it members 
c and the industrial 


. Siy 3 
We lews of the general financial con ) 
as it will also by parliament 


a aou nevertheless be given by him, l 
taileg 4° to the views of the University Grants Committee. The de- 
i ided upon by the Chancellor is 
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the system since it is felt that the special needs of the universities are 
not met by the more usual types of government machinery; the absence 
of formal statutory establishment has, in fact, strengthened the position 
of the Committee and facilitated its work ”. 

Similarly, the University Grants Committee holds a position of very 
great influence indeed with the universities themselves. Each univer- 
sity has its Royal Charter and is an entirely independent and autono- 
mous body; and it is well known that historically universities have 
not only been jealous of their independence in relation to governments 
and other outside bodies, but have also been in general unwilling tO 
seem to derogate from their autonomy even so far as to have a common 
policy with other universities. On this basis the formation of a national 
policy for universities, presentable to the government by all the univer- 
Sities of the United Kingdom acting in agreement, seemed for a Nee 
long time quite unthinkable. As a formal act, performed throug 
established formal machinery, it is perhaps still unthinkable. Yet m 
1958 it is no exaggeration to say that in fact a national policy for 
universities, acceptable both to the government and to all the univer 
sities, has emerged and is being progressively put into practical effect; 
and it can be added that the means exist for adjusting this policy na 
circumstances, again with the agreement both of the government and 0 
the universities, for modifying it, and even for changing it radically. 

niversity Grants Committee, with its in- 


Y recognized in the 
cern to the nation, Similarly from the oth id ument, 
within the academic € other side of the arg 


world itself, reluctantly but now quite freely» 
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fo) 
Pataca haye now come to be seen to matter very much to univer- 
Ril ereke oe a academic person thinks any longer that in Britain 
te as in be possible to maintain a university without very great 
deen etl public funds. Governments and universities are, in the 
Salar , Necessary to one another, and it has become quite essen- 

RAR at they should manage to get on with one another. 
ants = compelling background the very existence of the Univer- 
university sc ommittee has done a great deal to transform the whole 
Rance tc a Each university —coming to see for itself that if it 
Reet ert ; ic money it will itself have to present a case, and that the 
Anenii ag: its part will have to see the cases of more than twenty 
med thie im oulded into some clear general scheme—has also recog- 
nt UR ANR advantages of having an understanding and compe- 
tions with aes Grants Committee with which to deal, so far as its rela- 
ERAAN e government are concerned. Each university has there- 
task of eS more and more as time has gone on, to throw itself into the 
Gans sie: its own problems from the angle of view of the University 
group of mmittee; that is to say, it has come to see itself as one of a 
whole to poe than twenty universities trying individually and as a 
cones saii what is in the national interest. Each university has of 
oaa taken thought of its own history and its own individual, 
in PES Sopa calling; but it has brought itself to see itself not merely 

AS TE ut also as one of a national group of universities, and the 
ittodo P rants Committee has done everything possible to encourage 


Thi f 
is, from the point of view of the government, was a vital step; 
ests of the universities them- 


lling to accept the view that 
their own, and have con- 
A status for the 
ersity Grants Committee. They ha effect that the 
instituti iversities, if it is to enable these 
aie So to maintain their true character as universities, must be 
Univers: y initiated and developed in a body which is instinct with the 
ity tradition and angle of view. Similarly the University Grants 

red that national policy and pro- 


Commi F h 
Pie in its turn also, has desi 
mes should, in discussion with the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 


E i rincipals, be constructed out of parts which have been designed 
in abricated within the universities themselves. Each university has, 
bec a course of experience, come to welcome this and to seek to do its 
jase s play its part in the machinery thus established. The result is that 
aie s the point of view of the individual university will be apt to be 

pathetically understood in the University Grants Committee, so 


the universiti 
universities present a special problem of 
jal and anomalous 
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ill 
the problems which that Committee itself has to study and Se 
be seen and understood by each university; and the study g AREE 
facts will be apt to lead to the same conclusions in the counci mete 
of individual universities and in Belgrave Square. The margi t 
ference between the views of government and of the universi oi 
thus been very greatly narrowed; and if a time comes when ae aoi 
national circumstances has led to a change in government po i ae 
What it shall ask from universities, the relevant facts will alrea y a 
become familiar to the universities themselves, through aera wall 
the Committee; and the universities may be expected to be already 
on the road to being prep: 


-wa 
ared to meet the government at least half-way 
in the solution of its national problems. 


Inter-University Relations 


; ern- 
If divergencies of interest and of point of view between the goy, 

ment and the universities as a wh 
pear, there only remain differenc, 
themselves, mainly in regard to t 
which form so overwhelmingly 
Here again, the techniques which 
nature of universities have done 
practical working, It is natural 
Committee should wish to keep 
developments each individual un 
could find the nec 
when it becomes 


se 
ent of looking awkward in any serious way—becau: 

l recognition that the whol 
mittee dispensation rests u 
Committee's advice will be 
and on the other side by t 


universities, because all th 
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known to them, have so far felt that there has been little cause for 
grumbling in any case. 
It has already been said that the great and inevitable increase in the 


activities of the University Grants Committee has exercised notable 


effects on the development of the internal systems of government within 
there has been a marked ten- 


ess themselves. For one thing, 1 
lency for opinion inside universities not merely to tolerate but posi- 
tively to call for smooth and efficient methods of policy-making and 
control; in other words, there is a greatly increased recognition that a 
great university in the modern age, for the benefit of its work in every 
Pro its activities, really needs good policy-making and control. There 
of all loubtedly, not only among scientists but among university men 
da kinds, a greatly diminished tendency towards nostalgia for the 
The when universities hardly needed any internal government at all. 
is fact has no doubt been increased by expansion and the conse- 
qent influx into teaching staffs of universities in the last ten years 
ee and women who have spent some part of their working lives in 
of er kinds of employment; and it has also been hastened by a sense 
the increased need to avoid the wasting of the time of academic 
Persons on inefficient administration or unnecessary committee work. 
dad ene load is increasing, both b itudes of gudenn 
eee of an increased recognition of the special value of goo! 
aaa ing at the university stage; and th 
bie aa of the academic staffs is in 
with in iversity men or women 
their efficient administration OF h 
aay university through bad policy-making, 
ned or aa nese erate ee s nes become natural to 
int emic community and the administration. It has bec eae 
WI €grate teaching, research, administration and policy-ma 3 a Z 
ch was in the past not felt necessary: a TOB ES TE aA 
to ome a real and genuine unity. In articular, policy-ma ei ue 
ar € recognized not as au airy â Jevance, 
Outine concern for the administration, 


W 
Ork of the university itself. 


Si 
tructura] Patterns LAOA 
Different universities had to face the demands of the new situation 
their constitutions having been conceived 


fro; . 
I ciiferent starting point d under different circum- 


d initial : imes an 
d different tim: £ 
stances, even an had to be federal in structure, and had 


to kee -nctituti ‘th marked characters of their 
P colleges and institutions, wit l o 
Wn and with oe pea original purposes, sufficiently independent 
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iversi ions 
but successfully brigaded together in one university body. m aene 
of university policy and of finance the small and gnigoedy.s paa 
Court of the university has to behave to the various consti 
in much the cnt 
the national group of universities. It may be that the Zonden ae 
tion well fits the university to meet the demands of “REA ae 
intractable problems because of its size and the great variety ohare 
so great a cultural centre, is p at 
seness of organization, spontan a 
Wales, with its four colleges in athe 
e to one another as were the ancie 


ces of terminology, ti 
- Only the Senate is exc 
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th . + . 
Beer nek in regard to academic matters it normally confirms the 
Gece it eae but in the control of finance and in policy-making it 
initiating, as e help of its committees, plays a direct and active part in 
sity. Bon E as in finally determining, the decisions of the univer- 
Sd e Chancellor, who does not attend, and the Vice-Chancel- 
N ex es attend, are ex-officio members; and it meets sufficiently 
aes ercise continuous and effective authority. The third body, 
Runtived Bs a large body sometimes consisting of as many as three 
variety of even four hundred members, who represent a very wide 
at Haat tee in the region. Itis, formally, the supreme governing 
e university. Though it normally meets only once or twice 


a year, ; 
, and though most of the effective work of government is left to 


the CNE 
SA Ea it must not be assumed that the Court can exercise no 
needs to ee the destinies of the university. The modern university 
region, and i rmly seated in the understanding and the affections of its 
shoul d be it is necessary to its health that the meetings of the Court 
Uae more than a mere formality. The policies of Council and of 
ust be acceptable to Court, and it is generally thought desirable 


that 
aR eee should be manifestly seen to be so acceptable. If Court should 
interfere on any point, its wishes must be accepted; and there 
e or two issues on which Council 


are 

and Sen at any moment at least on 
views. Ae must take care to anticipate and take account of its known 
Policy is a with other similar large bodies, its influence on university 
only j Geis to be conservative, if only for the reason that it will accept 
ecome a to which rather a wide section of opinion has had time to 

ccustomed. 

successful government in a 
ct upon the relations between 
fficulties as arise are in general not due to 
as between the two bodies 
uncils usually have a stable 
e or acquire a con- 
and academics by 
Purpos about the aims and 
accept fy of university policy- Moreover, laymen in general come to 
and the ully that academic affairs are well left in the hands of Senate; 
that f great majority of me accept from experience 
Or a number of different reasons the part played by laymen on 
is of great value to the university. There 
Jete agreement that, at least 
il-Senate system of govern- 


€] = 

eee circumstances, i ES 
has ¢ Sa good system for English universities, and everybody concerned 
that it works. The practical difficulties 


€ strongest desire to see 
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: 7 dures. 
are mainly technical, and are concerned with the design Gals sea dof 
“The key to the problem,” it has been rightly said, is i ari 
marrying academic insight and experience with Aranen ois oie Ody, 
and policy. It does not solve this problem to allot the apes liey to 
and academic affairs to another, and to leave it at that. ses othe 
be made is the policy of an academic community; and T Aaea 
hand academic priorities and expedients cannot be effectively 
without an eye to business affairs.” 3 1 vers 

Generous A governments may wish to be in their support aie 
sity activities, any lively academic community will in suits a bo, 
confronted by the problem of short resources, and the difficu ee 
from this problem will inevitably affect almost every gecision. POTEA 
apparently academic, that each university has to make. cae iE 
since the university wishes to maintain and encourage the pres e in its 
ingness of its main paymaster, the government, not to initerfere Bis 
internal affairs, it needs to see that its method of government wi ity, 
Conviction, both for reasonable economy and for objective nee 

itor-General but also with the Treasury and iver 
versity Grants Cammittee can assist the un A 
sities to do this, and can marshal the case for their defence if they 


A the 
er; but it cannot by its very nature take over 
business and do it for them. 


Different universities haye developed their different ways of solve 
this problem, chiefly by interlocking and time-tabling their committ il; 
of Council and of Senate. Itis not necessary to consider these in details 
but where they succeed, of course much must always a? 
increasingly depend upon the skilf i 


shiv. te 5 of 
1 many universities probably consider that the structures 
their systems of internal 


` t may be added that further developments will un- 
doubtedly continue to Come, as they are needed. The Signs are that they 
will come quite acceptably. CHARLES MORRIS. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Relation of Teacher Training Colleges of 
England to the Universities 


fo 
of entary schools. A department of gover 
ducation after 1899) approve 
x inati f the 


of m 
tithe of the teachers so trained, a 
T education were severely limite 


a government department played 
d academic standards, as it might 
put the abiding difficulty is 
will ; very conscious of their traditions, and it 

ake time and a real effort of will to live down this early history of 


_ By the Education Act of 1902, local education authorities were estab- 
training colleges, thus breaking 


the yi : 
Eh Virtual monopoly by religious bodies of the training of elementary 
ol teachers, and at the same ti ment of the secondary 

i ities made it possible to 


hooling for entrants to training col- 


ee The university departments of education, started in the 1890's, 

as is Professional training tO graduates who wished to teach in these 

ey grammar schools and under the leadership of some notable 

a jae of education began the long task of establishing education 
ee study in its own right. ? 

‘ ee the Board of Education handed over the responsibility for 

al examination of students in training colleges to what were 


insi. 
lst on a complete secondary SC 
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4 ies, regional 
called Training College Joint Examination Boards or peleados re aa 
federations in which training colleges were amaenn ETG 
university or university college for the purpose tA set ‘ g so orea 
the Teacher's Certificate Examination. Inevitably, t e te 
between university and training college lecturers went | preg 
direction of control of academic policy, because Samin o orks bi 
sions involved consideration of syllabuses and anes odoi 
final approval of syllabuses and courses still rested wit C mine the 
Education, which also continued through its inspectors Ta i ERG. 
practical teaching of students in schools. University ep: che sea 
education took no part in the work of the Joint Boards, so 


LNN schools 
tion between training for teaching in elementary or grammar 
continued. 


Re-organization under the McNair Proposals 


i rred 

The next major change in the status of training colleges oe on 

after the 1944 Education Act, which provided for secondary pare the 

for all children after the Primary school stage, that Is to say, chert 

age of 11. This outdated the separatism in the training of tea pe 
graduates with professional courses from university departm 


om 
education for secondary grammar schools and hon gradastes da SS 
training colleges for elementary schools—which had never be two 
scribed by law but had been the normal consequence of cane of 
different training courses.’ The Way was open for the acceptan 


S 
Soe eee 3 ; us type 
one profession in which members were trained to teach in various tyP 
of schools accordin 


as 
8 to academic qualifications and interests (as vee 
the needs for service in different types of schools), based upon one 
salary scale for all teachers in maintained schools. 
committee chaired by 
report to the Gove 


Sponsored by the 
“We do not b 


þilities 
teachers can be effective unless those who shoulder the responsibili 
ools 

* There was nothing to prevent graduate teachers entering elementary ee 

before t944, and many graduates det 5o when other posts were difficult to secur 

or when imbued with enthusiasm for elementary schools even though sa 

in these schools were lower, uld be 

«wreier, both degree courses and post-graduate professional courses co 

given in some training colleges, 
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deri R . 
ed authorio from a source which, because of its recognized 
respect of = its standing in the educational world, commands the 
lished Eien E: concerned and which, because of its estab- 
of centralization.” soe powerful enough to resist the encroachments 
Ar s oiy opinion on the McNair Report was adopted. Seventeen 
Euan we Organizations, more commonly called Institutes of 
Versities n, Were established in England and Wales by the various uni- 
emetic at Cambridge where the university declined the re- 
Sb This means that all the institutions in a geographical area 
ies e aor the training of teachers, both training colleges and 
authori ty departments of education, work in an institute under the 
ty of the university for the direction and implementation of 


academia nst 
ademic policy.? The status of qualified teacher, which is necessary 
blic authorities and can be 


fo; A 
obtained ing in a school maintained by pu ies a 
Post-gradi by success in the Teacher's Certificate Examination or the 
TSR uate Certificate in Education, is granted by the Ministry of 
on on the recommendation of the Institute of Education. 


Academic Control 


sat pane, be said that the training co 
Institu stitution of higher learning WI 
X te of Education? 
a a as a constituent college of an institute, a training 
constitution. satisfy the senate of the university on such matters as the 
ment: on of its governing body; suitability of buildings and equip- 
aa z Ae cere remunerations, and conditions of service of mem- 
Corpor Staff; arrangements to enable the academic staff to formulate a 
ment so policy on academic matters and to take part n the manage- 
entry the institution; the standard of instruction and research; and 
hte cations of students—to quote from the regulations of the 
aft of London institute of Education. These matters are taken 
stituent c every five years in London by a scheme of visitations of con- 
in t colleges, The visitors are a small party of university and train- 
2 
Menai chers and Youth Leaders. Report of the Committee (Chairman, Sir Arnold 
3 Wi) (H.M.S.O., May 1944), P; 50: KW, 
in Ministry of Education Circular 284. Tt should 


ith som i 
e excepti isted İ i 
ptions | ed university degrees are permitted 


also be 
b noted th hold approv' 
rM at persons Who y by Probationary service in schools without 


ini 
Profession’, regulations to qualify f 
Sa ional training, This is said to be a temporary concession to meet the 
Why Ee of graduate teachers, particularly teachers of mathematics and science. 
for hoi ot make professional training compulsory and then suspend regulations 


ders of specified degrees in times of emergency? 


ollege has realized its position 
thin the framework of the 
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: . e on 
visit, briefed by preliminary information ‘supplied by pe pet rr 
the subjects listed above, the visitors hold discussions wit! í RRI a 
of the college, members of staff altogether as an academic ATE 
the students as represented by their union or society. The a by the 
pare a written report on the college, which is ne but the 
senate of the university to the governing body of the col aie bes 
senate has no executive authority to direct a governing body versity 
out any recommendations. Asa last resort, presumably the bat nate 
could decide that any college which wilfully refused to carry ou atte 
recommendation should be cast out from the society of the ins it to 
but this is the kind of difficulty which is solved by never allowing 
arise. ï f 

As a further safeguard of academic standing, the status and o f 
“Lecturer in the Institute of Education’ is conferred by the sena oint: 
the university on persons who hold permanent and full-time ates 
ments in training colleges and departments of education. Appoint body 
of members of staff in training colleges are made by the governing this 
of the college concerned, not by the Institute of Education; but 


A ESF A Ga com- 
status is essential if the member of staff is to serve on the institute 
mittees responsible for the acad 


applications are consi 


the standards are well kn ta’ 
ing bodies, so it is rare for a person appointed to a training college 5 
to meet this barrier later, ting 
Turning to the internal Organization of institutes, and still quo ad- 
don, which are typical in spirit if not aie 
institutes of education, the aim is acade 


Nominations for the examining board are made by hisni 
committee and include training college lecturers nominated as int ong 
examiners, with external examiners usually nominated from ate 
the history professors and lecturers of the university. These exte eby 
examiners also sit ex officio on the standing sub-committee, ther te, 
adding a vital thi d academic element to the strength of the institu 4 
namely university 


members who are not members of staff of dep 
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ments of educati 

wea aac È 0 a 
Cheers. tion. A Ministry inspector sits on the committee as an 


The su 3 hij 
b-committee in history discusses anything connected with the 


stud , ; E 

eed in training colleges or the teaching of history, and 

responsible = academic board of the institute, the body particularly 

Beaders tor general academic policy, which consists of professors 

Mees in education of the university and members (who form a 
majority) elected by all training college and department of 


educati 
‘ins aaa aia The final immediate authority is the council of 
e, which includes among others representatives of the univer- 
tions, voluntary bodies 


sity c } 

ra authority, the teachers’ organiza 
hereiare min the training of teachers, and local education authorities. 
also two committees parallel to the academic board, the con- 


fer 
CO oe education authorities and a committee of principals 
edu cation), ¥ ot each training college and head of each department of 
final RE N. ich offer advice to the academic board and council. The 
ing of RA is the senate of the university, but beyond the safeguard- 
tical re road principles of policy the senate is likely to leave prac- 
watchi oy of affairs in the hands of the institute and maintain a 
S ing brief. 
aar i organization is cu 
y os depends very much on a willingn 
college Gas Except at council level, memb 
committee S are everywhere likely to be the num 
there is no and it is worth recording 1n this conn 
etween Fae the gulf in academic qualifications 
i ese members and members of university staffs W! 


ti š 

mes exists in other countries. 
ea eaen of an institut 
ni to cy in a training CO 
appropriata le, put his or her views AE 

€ institut evel his or her decision on academic p u ara ; 
academic e of education is a self-governns ody a ec o o 
of staff policy and that policy 15 determined by the academic members 


mbersome and is not offered as an easy 
ess to reach agreement 
ers serving on training 
erical majority on any 
exion that in England 
and personal ability 
hich some- 


n therefore offers every 
rtment of education an 


before colleagues, and register at an 


e of educatio. 
llege or depa 


sees to Full Autonomy and Status 

alte dismiss all the good work carried out under these circumstances, 
obstacle very uncharitable to those concerned, what are the remaining 
ingi es to considering training colleges as institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this most important field of academic self-government through 


Insti 
titutes of education? 
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r s ild; 
The university tends to look on the institute as its adopted chi 
its own child is thi 

department with 


5 : te 
university connexion, and Prompted by the insecurity of beings 
arrival in the family, the department of education in turn show: 
enthusiasm for putting its academic 
of graduates and Preparation for hi 
the control of the institute. 
members of staff who are rec 
maintained. Without going i 


£ ]- 
ably more successful than others in dea 
ing with the problem. 


On the other side, the training colleges are maintained by their on 
authorities, the voluntary bodies or local education authorities, w. d by 
work usually by delegating powers to a governing body appointe wa 

Financial support is obtained by fees paid 0 
studentnumber basis and building 


eS 
by the Ministry of Education. For LEA cole 
there is a central fund, subsidi 


e- 
& a college draws for support. Cons 
quently, negotiations for buildi 

the LEA's, and the 


y A has 
y that the institute of education 


R ta 
n arrangements for buildings and ae 
establishments so vital for the implementation of that policy are n 


e training colleg 
lared “ plus ça ¢ 


Central Organization for Insti 
The University institutes 
There i 


ere is a standing conferen 
active; a newly-formed co! 


tutes 


of education have little common poa 
ce of all institutes, which has not been e 
mmittee of directors of institutes; and a 5 
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committ A s 
CRE E RERNE of institutes and minuted by Ministry officers 
lei OEE n urther courses of professional training. Such weak 
enaA e Ministry of Education as the only body capable of 
particularly in ee policy on a national basis. These difficulties arise 
training college nines of urgency, such as the present need to increase 


Th ; 
oF Moc in these respects is drawn 
ity college. State aid is given to these institutions through 


the Universi 
then Aired Grants Committee (an independent academic body) and 
separate cara on the basis of five-yearly estimates and grants to the 
stitution mate and university colleges. Thus the university in- 
scheme for ne plens for building and staffing in terms of a five-year 
available ne Soi ong development, is given a grant as adequate as is 
gramme. then becomes responsible for carrying out its own pro- 
As ; 
A R is already a central training college fund for local education 
by a few s a as voluntary colleges are promoted for the most part 
aan “itis igious societies—Catholic, Church of England, Methodist 
mittee, to re solution might be to form a training college grants com- 
niversity Grant. all state subsidies and allocate them in the style of the 
Partin thad ‘rants Committee. Many LEA’s have played a magnificent 
will a oomen of teacher training and these, ironically enough, 
ment; the y be more easily persuaded of the wisdom of such a develop- 
authoriti greatest difficulty might be with one or two sma 
ies where occasionally the councillors bask in the prestige of 


aving ‘thei , ; 
; r own college’ at no direct cost to the rates. The voluntary 
the task of maintain- 


o 
ing a one of which have recently moved from 
a particul ary, schools to concentrate on the training of teachers, present 
Part of a difficulty as long as they are asked to provide such a large 
ever, wh e capital investments in buildings. There is no reason, how- 
Perfect] y both LEA's and voluntary bodies should not exercise their 
i Y proper interests in teacher training through representation, 


Incre 
Bee nE : 
ed if necessary, in the institutes of education. 


with the English university 


nd Academic Standards 
dents entering English training colleges? 
s the same as that of students 


Ent: 
rance to Training Colleges a 


T yo about the quality of stu e 
ee background of the students i 
g a university, namely, 2 course over a 

‘ 
acada institute is, for example, liable to find itself by-passed in control of 
Y ex; Policy by decisions on puildings taken privately with governing bodies, 
Blatneaiee reece planned for one a 
, much less discussed or decid 


rea, rather 
ed within the institutes. 
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Cea ic re- 
in a secondary grammar school. The present minimum academi 
quirements for entry to a training college are as follows: 


A General Certificate (or Certificates) of Education denoting passes in: 
(a) five subjects at the Ordinary level; or 


s ced 
(b) three subjects at the Ordinary level and one other subject at the Advan 
level: or 


. nced 
(c) two subjects at the Ordinary level and two other subjects at the Adva! 
level; or 


4 . that 
(d) three subjects at the Advanced level, provided that there is evidence 


3 ini ‘entry t0 
other courses have been studied beyond the minimum age for 
the examination. 


ra 
Ordinary level is the standard of attainment roughly suitable oe Es 
person who has attended a secondary grammar school for five y 


Specific subjects are not laid 
training colleges, although there 
for any particular subject and, 


es 
try to college is 18, and in the London ole 
three-quarters of the men students and over half of the women stu 


SESS Fao. 
Po One or more Subjects at Advanced level in their entry qualific 
tions. Would it b 


D = ve 
Bese e Possible to demand at least one Advanced ay 
Subject in G.CR, entry requirements, and thus approach the univer m- 
entrance standard, Where two or three subjects at this level are CO 
pulsory ? 
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aaah nothing wildly impracticable in this suggestion, bearing in 
cants mi Snes statistics are no indication of how many more appli- 
A aaa obtain Advyanced-level qualifications if this were to become 
maxim Tat glean It would encourage applicants to use to the 
thatmark he teaching resources available in grammar schools rather 
it might ees in the last year or two at school. On the other hand, 
candidates Crease the specialization in these years. The hope is that 
training SMil follow a broad course, and this is particularly urged by 
schools ege lecturers acceptipg students for teaching in primary 
RRES S of students at training colleges are preparing to teach - 
argue ae mary school, for children from the age of 5 to 11, and it is 
Sn at there are many other factors in selecting students—suitable 
What rael eee interests, practical abilities, and so on—beyond 
an appli suitably registered in a formal examination. Furthermore, if 
teachin cant is so well qualified academically, the way is open to the 
URE & profession by taking a degree in a three-year course at a 

tsity, which is particularly appropriate for students intending to 


teach į 
ch in secondary schools. 
logical conclusion, tends to make a 


distinct; 
~ enc i a 
intendine between academic entry-requirements necessary for students 


Cause ae in training college e 
estroy Mould run counter to the í unity ' of the pre 

All teach e unrestricted mobility in employment given by Q.T. states. 
Cation: Ss for secondary schools would tend to take graduate quali- 

avour 2 Which would be the first step to the all-graduate profession 

toi. w certain quarters but which would, in present circumstances, 
training for secondary schools from the training CO.: 


Universi 
It eT departments of education. i 
writer that the emotional fervour support- 


lleges to the . 


hat a pass in an 


CO: z A 
mpatible with a well-balanced personality: 
2 
the Ministry of Education on a 


natigudlifications for admission are laid down by i i 
tmboda basis for England and Wales, after advice from the professional opinion 
Teacher in the Nationa] Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of 
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d t 
A pass in at least one Advanced-level subject should be made an entry 
requirement for training colleges as soon as possible. 


Degree Courses 


What is the standard of instruction in training college courses? oN 
far does it accord with standards in other institutions of higher 
ing? This is the most difficult matter to assess. io tee 

Increased emphasis is now being placed on lecturers in nite 
colleges maintaining their private studies for the advance ae 
learning, and institutes help by giving free admission to a ‘th its 
courses in education at the university. The training college, bee for 
intimate relationship with schools, is particularly well situate ae 
investigational work with children, and the teaching in the Gn y 
gains immensely in freshness and relevance by such studies. f this 
institutes publish journals which act as a forum for publication ©: eg t0 
work. It is necessary to adjust staff-student ratios in some colleg 

ive lecturers the necessary time. S, 
52 So far, the normal cote in a training college has been two y 
three for students in domestic science or physical education ori 
students in Froebel colleges, and it is unanimously agreed that su will 
course is too short and too hurried. In 1960, a three-year course os 
be introduced as normal for all colleges.* This will make it more Py 
sible to give adequate tuition and gui 
four main administrative aspects oi 


7 ; A 
subjects studied for the Personal development of the student as far 


the student can Progress in academic study, curriculum subjects 
signed to cater more for the re-orientation of subject-matter loo 
afresh with the age-range of the children to be taught in view, the S t 
of the theory of education and practical teaching. The balance % ting 
college curriculum will be adjusted to the needs of the schools, reflec 


, S, 
the age-ranges of children and manner of arranging the teaching- ae 
Students preparing for secondary schools might take two oF 
special sub 


j i K P ye 
Sr jects, with concurrent courses in teaching methods, 4 duca- 
limited number of curriculum courses, in addition to theory of $ “hin 
“on and practical teaching; whereas the student preparing to te 


i ) o 
infant schools might take only one special subject and a wide rane al 
curriculum subjects, in addition to theory of education and pra 

teaching. 


jn th 
dance in independent study ye 
f the college curriculum, SP 


in 2 
The special subject invites comparison with subjects studied Ï 
Si 
ace, Ministry of Educati The Training of Teacher 
. 34, g o. t 
N.A.C.T.S.T. Fifth Report, ation pamphlet, No. 34 Sixth Repo 
Scope and C, 
A.T.C.D.E. Jo 


Poe ); 
ontent of the Three Year Course of Teacher Training (1957 
urnal, “ Education for Teaching ”, May 1954. 
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pee course, and there is no reason why in depth of study it should 
nie eae as equivalent to one of the three or four subjects usually 
ma E a general degree course. Would this equivalence be formally 
und g ized by the universities? The McNair Report suggested that 
a certain conditions “ courses taken in an affiliated training institu- 

n . . . Should be accepted as satisfying part of the requirements of a 

egree course”. 

fen yersitics in England are notoriously chary of recognizing equiva- 
ee 4 Part qualifications, particularly as the university course is con- 
degre as a unity, not as credits that can be congregated to form a 
Or e course.’ Education, it should be emphasized, is still not thought 
ee subj ect for study ina first degree course. bas provoke eN 
de » centring on why it is impossible in Englan to take a B.Ed. 
ym aese circumstances, the main argument in training colleges is 
true er such equivalence—whether it could be obtained or not—Is the 
omni of a training college course. It is argued that with ace 
subj om given through the institutes of education the courses m specia 
Subjects can be planned to suit lecturers’ interests, students’ ability and 


in 
ine and sometimes the particular environment of the college. 
¢stigations and options particularly suitable for those who are going 


t 
rea can be included, instead of the s 
higher peo where these features are o 
ing coll gree work. It is fair to say that lecturers from m se es 
decid eges, with secondary schools more 1n mind, support is vi 
So edly less enthusiastically than lecturers from women $ col ae 
CAE 3 Other possibilities have been little discussed, for exampie, 
o Ization of the college course as a liberal arts course for two ee 7 
saed by a professional course. This will receive no suppan is 
= Tal in the colleges, where stress is laid on the essential ua orth 
R and the need for concurrent academic studies and pr 
a ning, 
ac aoo early to crystallize this discussion, but it sem ukay ga he 
emic standards set for the three-year course yal e Be E 


their own 4 tural habit in Eng: 
Matte: merits. The mi the market of free employment of 


ers, as possession of a university degree OF 


a, rally valid for teaching in any maintained school. 
is 


3 the clear intention of the training colleges in the three-year course 
© consolidate the standard of academic study, particularly in the 


r 
mas, awarded at various 


ee difficulty may be side-tracked by instituting diplo 
Or studies in specific fields. 
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A R institu- 
special subjects and education, appropriate to their standing Ji ri of 
tions of higher learning. Pressure for a disproportionate ea homo 
teaching practice, for example, is being resisted: this mig 
properly tackled in the probationary first year of teaching. 


The Future 


hoe E ent 
Summing up this very brief survey, and without minimizing Pa 
inadequacies or the great strides ahead necessary in the MaR E: 
are grounds for satisfaction but not for complacency about A A 
status and style of training colleges in England. They have ani 
degree of self-government in academic policy, the possibility oan with 
ing students of improving academic and personal qualities, tomai 
the advent of the three-year course an increased opportunity ee aad 
tain standards of teaching. Co-operation, instead of central eda" 
exacts its price. There are still training colleges and institutes 0 
tion lagging along way behind the rest. ped in the 
The new ethos of the training college may be best describe A 


arsi 
words of the late Dr. G. B. Jeffery, sometime Director of the Unive 
of London Institute of Education : 


uit of 
dents 


whole. It is 
Opportunity for academic freedom, and this spirit dominates a 
within it, whether of the he: 

or may not enlist th n whic 


f the 


7 i 
| Internal academic life, it is a free page o 
each, according to his seniority, has a voice in determining the a 
community 
a 
AN f jon of 
He was the first to Insist, however, that this new conceptio ts an 
training college would be wonn onsi- 


Wikus DIXON: 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Sa 


The Fi i 
he Finance of Higher Education in the United Kingdom 


THE 3 
RE are a number of ways in which Institutions of Higher Education 
our such ways may be dis- 


arı Š 

ae anonce in the United Kingdom. F 

ane i —fees, endowments {including gifts), local grants, and 

of iher, grants. There are also different ways in which Institutions 

trolled r Education may be conducted—they can be completely con- 
(as are research institutes and staff colleges run by firms and 


govi 
ernment departments), completely free (as are universities), half- 
nical colleges); and in 


slaye—) 
ao aiie (as are training colleges and tech 
a ct their status depends very little upon the actual sources of 
itn thi ut rather upon their constitutions. i í 
either og article I shall define higher education bodies as those fulfilling 
brief € teaching or the research functions of universities; I shall deal 
en 4 with the main methods of financing these institutions. I shall 
iscuss the relationship of the methods of finance first to autonomy 
issue of academic freedom), and 


of ; 
ca ing and research (broadly, the 1 ) 
finally the selection of subjects and faculties for development, and, 
general to the selection of students. This discussion raises a number of 
Pende points. How far, for instance, is it true that the great inde- 
G a ce of the universities under the University Grants Committee 
pul li ) has led to the avoidance by them of tasks necessary to the 
intring interest, which have therefore been undertaken by other bodies 
reco; Sically less suitable—and less independent? Is the time ripe for a 
consideration of what is the proper relationship of all institutions of 
Tie: iversity type’ (whether they are called universities or not) to the 

In T d community at large, and to each other? ; 
a a E suggestion that the U.G.C. has been extremely 
On th ful, but at the cost of leaving other institutions a little behind 
is sy € road to an adequate relationship with their financial backers. It 
na Bgested that a new body, similar to G.C., might be established to 
t e the other institutions. The reason 
J-G.C. has been good at the very things 1t has allegedly never done. 
fully in academic matters 


In ti 
mes of expansion it has in 


andj 
Gan consequence it has raised standards an! | ; 
endous success, The reason for this, it is clear, is that its members 
f high ability and constructive 


and i cess. „it 
liber ts secretaries have been people © 


A sentiments. Long may they 
BTO 
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Methods of Finance 


(a) Universities 


] ex- 
In The Costs of Education? I haye made estimates of oe ae of 
penditure and receipts of British Universities (including she s > follow 
Oxford and Cambridge, and Queen’s University, Belfast). Bee iri: 
ing table shows the situation for three years since 1920. (It 
cial years.) 


TABLE I 
Unrversiries’ INcoME, U.K., 1920-55 (£m.) 


@ ® © Pye 
Year ended Parliamentary| LEA Receipts 
March 31st | Endowments Grants Grants | Soe 
————— | 42 
1920 . 12 ro 0'2 8:0 
1935 . 18 21 o6 35° 
1955 . 30 21-9 Vr 


Source: Table 32, The Costs of Education 


From this table certain features are clear. First, in thirty-five yer 
total receipts have multiplied over eight times (in real terms, i: 
times). At the same time the receipts from the government havemos i 
plied nearly twenty-two times, and the receipts ‘ for services gn local 

; In 1920, government an ses’ in 
ided directly only two-sevenths of the universiti 


Next, the ‘autonomous’ 
diminished in importance, 
quarter to only just over a tw 
from one-third to less th 
extent of nearly three-quarte 
authorities, 


ain mechanism for this chan 


ingl 
sources of finance have corresponding x 
Endowments have fallen from > fallen 
elfth of total income, and fees have 
an one-fifth. These fees, too, eel 
YS, Were paid by the government an 


i of 
gm ge in the relative impor ee 
the methods of payment has been the University Grants Com: 


the 
This body was established in 1919 to allocate the money voted to 


; Sas ý $ 5 the Con- 
universities by Parliament.? The money is paid to it from 
Solidateq Fund an 


; y alf of, 
d it makes representations to, and acts on beh 
* Allen & Unwin, 


2 1958. 
The colleges of Oxfo 
excluded fr, 


D t, 
rd and Cambridge and Queen’s University, Belfas 


are 
om its purview, 
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ral university purposes, 

f the development of a 
ne . p. 

W subject—are ‘ ear-marked’ for that purpose. 

changed considerably 

money terms is taken, it rose 


Tis, 

m € of two and a half times from 1935- 
et 

Se ihe wars was not in salaries c . 
Physical nce. This represented a substantial effort to improve the 
he end Gena of the universities, especially in buildings. From 
in expe p aee war onwards, however, the major proportionate increase 
Sents F. iture has been in ‘ departmental maintenance’, which repre- 
f the growing science departments. 
to £10-8m. (at 


Us, an the most part—the cost 0 
1948 pri ile salaries rose from 1935 to 1955 from £5-1m. : 
5 E), and the maintenance of buildings from £2-1m. to £ 33m, 

atat ental maintenance’ rose from £1-2m. to £5-7m. It is clear 
Since a eaent prices a major element in the extra costs of tes 
educati e war is attributable to the growing cost per student of scientific 
this fig nt and research. There is every reason 1n the world to expect 

gure to rise rather than to fall. 


(b 
i Teacher Training Colleges : i 
shown nditure on training colleges in the United Kingdom has risen as 
in Table II on page 292. ? e 
in the United Kingdom in money 


XI : 
Penditure on training colleges : 
and rose between 1920 and 1955 by fifteen times, or by over three 
3 a half times in real terms. Much the greater part of this expansion 
taken place since the end of the wat, especially in the Emergency 
The Costs of Education. 


* All this section is based on Table 33, 
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TABLE II 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN THE U.K., 1920-55 ({m.) 


a O) © : 
Year ended Beebe In Real Terms Receipts from on De ve 
March 31st | in Current Terms | 1948 = 100 | Public Bodies 


ot 
1920 f 04 (0'8) oe) or 
1935 z os (1-0) of 
1955. z 6:0 


(3-0) 5:7 o3 


Sources: Tables 25, 26, 30, and 31, The Costs of Education 


m a 

Training Scheme. The yield of fees and endowments has sa der, 

quarter of total receipts to less than one-twentieth. Of the r rovincia 
over 60 per cent is found by the central government and the E Wa 

government of Northern Ireland, and the remainder falls ont fter the 

Following the rapid increase in expenditure immediately a ured in 

war there has been a fairly substantial fall in expenditure meas 


20 per 
real terms; probably between 1950 and 1955 there was about a 
cent fall in the expenditure on te 


é 
acher training. This fall has only Ye 
recently been reversed. The major part of the fall was in the s Train- 
of lecturers at the colleges, Thus, the ending of the Emergency 

ing Scheme represented 


at ually 
a real body-blow to teacher training, act 
leading to reductions in staff. 


(c) Higher Technical Education 


TABLE III 
EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER TECHNICAL Epucation in tHe U.K., 
1920-55 (£m.) 


Year ended 


Expenditure 
March 31st £m. 
ee 
1920 . 3'0 
1935 . . 30 
19s5 > s 20'0 


Source: Tables 18, 30, 


It is impossible to m: 
technical eq 


and 31, and pp. 103-6, The Costs of Education 


. her 
ake accurate estimates of the cost of ar ar 
ucation in the United Kingdom; these rough e ro d 
m a study of further education in the four countries. ut the 
the figures are intended to show full-time education after abe oly- 
age of 17 taking place in technical colleges, art schools, and P 
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technics ra 

it ee is a conservative estimate of higher education, because 

which is of d. number of ‘ sandwich courses’ and much evening work 
egree or Higher National Certificate standard. 


(d) The Total 
One i 
important conclusion may be drawn from a table of the total 
d Kingdom, adding to- 


expendi 
gether ae on higher education in the Unite 
totals given in the three preceding tables. 


TABLE IV 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER EDUC. 
1920-55 ( £m.) EXCLUDING CAPITAL EXP 


ATION IN THE U.K. 
ENDITURE 


Year ended 
Mi (a) (6) 'b) on a percentage of (4 
eecth att Total Universities @) j ge of (0) 
1920 | = 
O36 i LS 76 42 55 
1955 ; ° Ir$ 8-0 69 

eC : 6rl 3571 57 


Source; Tables I, , and III 


Fri 

mok eee IV it can be seen that university expenditure, even on the 

ingdom Tous estimate, is Jess than three-fifths of the total United 

Versi: Bae on higher education. The influence of the Uni- 

of Sipendice Committee is therefore excluded from over two-fifths 

amounts iture. Correspondingly, the support of local authorities 
to about one-fifth of expenditure, the state to nearly 


Seven-t and of a 
Who d enths of the total. This is a matter not often recognized by those 


is This 
f eass higher education in general terms. i 
numbers of full-time teachers and students are taken, the Uni- 

thirds (or pos- 


Versj 
sity oes Committee influences only just over two- 
Wer) of the total; that is to Say, about a third of the students and 


rathi f the 
Kae of the staff in institutions of higher learning in the United 
m are working directly under the auspices of local authorities. 


o thi NE ; 

1 us should be novitiates in seminaries, the executives 
added the 

1] courses, the officers of the armed 


ae tO be unfree in industria u ] $ 
and n ERDE to staff colleges, the medical education given to doctors 
tion aq es by the National Health Service. Even on the narrow defini- 
only Opted here, the University Grants Committee has conquered 
Baoan of the territory that might be considered to be within its 
i and has even fallen back in the years since 1935- 

Of a er is a situation that is being changed at present by the development 

Ogramme of higher technology in some local authority colleges 
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ed on a 
i tonomy, basi SO 
i i i iderable academic au ; pra 
which are yas grant approximating Gane CoA 
75 per cen iversities under the Universi as E 
the position of universiti rence, however, in the metho fveyearly 
ae E ai a cepa ge A makes its allocations en a aisd Fund: 
The Nantes is paid to it directly from the con o aaae 
ince ct Education is the paying department 
e 


pe for 
is pai uthorities 
dvanced technology, and the money is paid to the local a 
a 


iture, 
expendit 
disbursement. Although there is a long-term plan for exp 


jament 
i by Parlia 

oney is in fact voted annually by the local unc te pA from she 

is ini i imates, easons: 
stry of Education estimate Teale 

on aar cet finance universities is important i bate act 
For ae thing, the time-period for planning is in prac 
n ittee. 
aE S as the University Grants EE an 
€, to bring the output of poe andi 
With the general needs of ae the Univer- 
public education system, whi a “ral way: 
cerned to do this only in a ge 


nevitable Conclusion, 


the University Grants 
therefore to be 


edu 
ies giving higher €. 
encouraged to develop for all ad ome a training 
cation. In one sense this is true. The more the lec 
colleges, for example, 


rit 
can be given self-government, the better it pe 
be for them and thei 
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attr. n 

oar one ‘Status’ is to be encouraged. In another 
sarily Brena: this isa misleading conclusion to reach. It isnot neces- 
tional racine that a partial divorce from the whole public educa- 
may well be sg is desirable for all institutions of higher learning. There 
ET conflict, for instance, between the pursuit of knowledge 
at the time £ and the pursuit of knowledge actually needed by society 
means are ee the present quinquennium, for instance, it is by no 
University ent that the creation of new chairs of theology in the 
accord sa London is a pressing social need, though it may well 

ae striking academic advances in that subject. 
by the oe section, therefore, I want to examine the means employed 
BUCUR versity Grants Committee, the universities, the Ministry of 
industry zane. other government departments), local authorities, and 
create new posts and to extend research facilities. 


Th Initiating and Supporting New Development 
an ae are four ways in which in a new subject or a extension of 
can be Poemen be introduced into a university. First, an old subject 
is uari anged—informally, at first, and then formally. This process 
chan E seen in personal terms rather than as a recognized process of 
the ch g a subject, but it occurs frequently. At Oxford, for instance, 
EEEE content of ‘Greats’ (Final honours Examination in 
three eyed to the development of the major part of two at least of the 
the for, jects in P.P.E. (Philosophy, Politics and Economics) long before 
oea initiation of the new school. Similarly, sociology and 
teachi ogy are in fact taught inside P.P.E. by individuals who are not 
ale ng a sociology paper as such. Broadly, it is a tradition that a don 
and established subject interests himself in a new aspect of learning 
eventually he and his pupils come to teach it for a paper in Schools. 
ora a is one way to start a subject. A second way is for a man, a firm, 
Soth oundation to give a capital sum or a recurrent grant to finance 
e new development. Lord Nuffield’s gifts to medicine and the 


a sciences, and the chairs of science endowed by industry, are 
dels of this kind of grant. There are numerous government sources 
‘come, too, such as the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
h f the Council), the Ministry 


Search ( i 
under th $ Lord President 0 
of A r the aegis of an Food, and the Defence departments. 


Sriculture, Fisheries, 4 
+ ¢ of the donors are changed by the re- 
to cite instances. This kind of expan- 
of the donors or of the recipients. 
Committee to decide that a 
deserves more resources. 
expansion of the social 


Slon ich 
18 linked closely to the ne 


t ‘ eee 
ird way is for the University Grants 
Jar university, 


post-war 
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sciences; so is the expansion of technology in the quinquennium 
ginning in 1957; and the expansion of the universities in the north 
England in the same quinquennium. è 
This kind of expansion is the most important. Itis also the most A 
fully planned in terms of likely numbers of students, availability of Taa 
and buildings, the balance of subjects, the proper rate of growth of a 
university, and the needs of the public for graduates and research aa 
sults. Of particular importance, perhaps, is the University Grants Co a 
mittee’s unobtrusive Support of neglected subjects, and subjects al 
general, but not Particular, releyance to the needs of an educat 
society. e 
Lastly, a new subject can be developed by a university itself m ly 
light of an awareness of a special need—perhaps an outstanding 


* an 


directly ang by the P. 


the gifts attracts Similar] l nt of ane 
j i A z o y, the developme: he 
ra F the en, eventually involves expenditure rps i 
genera rants f = Z mittee, 
Payment by the Mic rom the University Grants Com 


3 ; ees 
mistry of Education and local authorities of the f 


‘ 
The irect 

taxes, braa Sparse, heavily Supported indirectly by exemption from oral 

incomes, and the ee Payment by the University of much of their fellow: 


A 5. 
lic Subsidy of the greater Part of their income from fee 
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poe students reading the subject, and the remission of tax (often) on 
Private endowment. 
RoE gear, then, that in one way or another public money is at the 
the E the greater part of new developments in the universities. In 
edu Jer two cases—teacher training colleges and higher technical 
Cation—the initiation of new projects depends almost wholly upon 
Public money. 
Er far is the initiative for change and development one that begins 
ROA e the university and how far is it pressure from outside? Is public 
RH being used in the wisest manner? This is the purpose of my 
univ. section. In it I shall discuss the success of different methods of 
ita €rsity and college finance in achieving desired ends—but first, it 
ust be decided who is to say what ends are to be desired. 


s Ends—and Means 

A ; 1s Worth while considering which people decide how fast and how 
t earning shall go. They are, in this order: the Treasury, the U.G.C., 
a inistry of Education (and the Scottish Education Department), the 
Pen authorities, the Board of Inland Revenue, the dons, other govern- 
r nt departments, the managers of industry and trust funds who give 

rants, and—last by a long way—school teachers and parents. (I am 


a i : : 
Ssuming that Parliament will agree to anything.) The order is deter- 
the finance of higher educa- 


moby how much money they control in ; 

int it were determined by effective influence it would probably be 
ifferent.s 

Meee Treasury decides how much money to give to the veg the 
i aed of Education, and the other govern bodies which Bane 
Sher education. The relationship between the Treasury and the other 


Bye local authorities. cd 
fee amme conducted by local authorities. ©" 
eneral duty of advancing further education, 

E Thet ; - aA 
1s intelli d informed study of informal methods o 

fe ooa for Rome eG ighthood, the right people at the right 


uen; 

fı Ce—the e > 

Cas honorary degree, n who would attempt it, and one at the end 
ion of Microcosmographica 


and some of them 


Caden + 
Publish by F. M. Cornford, a C 
ers) and often since reprinted. 


Y.B.E.— 10% 
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have been chosen as the responsible bodies to conduct the designated 
colleges of advanced technology. The bigger authorities administer 
teacher training colleges. The Board of Inland Revenue determines in 
its interpretation of Acts of Parliament and High Court decisions the 
tax exemption of money used for the advancement of learning. The 
dons spend the money given to their charge by the bodies they a 
chosen to administer. The managers of industry and trust funds decide 
who shall receive their benevolence. The school teachers and parents 
help to choose which courses and places shall be the most popular for 
students, and so give the dons ammunition for asking for more money 
for themselves or less for their colleagues. 

Evidence on the relative importance of different sources of finance 
for new developments in university is hard to collect. In general, €” 
dowments seem to be aimed more at the creation of new chairs and the 


theology and philosophy, ș in languages, 14 A 
12 in ‘social’ subjects, and 34 in science 2? 


iversity itself. Th: the U.G.C. 
volves very considerable power. 2 gee 


ae general, it seems that the U.G.C. has been successful in stimulating 
jie Work in universities, and it is probable—judging from the evidenca 
oe eet endowments on a substantial scale are probably bias E 
aE EY and potentially important subjects (judged by the aay 
students) peice and the enthusiasm of students, especially rese 
U.GC's ia 1S one caveat, however, that must be entered. 
non-U Aegean of exclusiveness has had the result of leaving ch 
nology) or ri tions either a little out in the cold (in the case of tec 3 
EV) or right out of the Picture (as in the case of the teacher train? 
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Colleges i 5 
). This, however, can be remedied by putting them under a 


maly constituted body.® 
counting has b of quinquennial grants and the absence of detailed ac- 
qua nor of th een criticized severely. It appears that it has been a sine 
existing noni e methods of influence developed by the U.G.C. that the 
tained. In fa nterference in matters of financial detail should be main- 
argely Gunes it seems that the allegations of extravagance have been 
Valid criticis ed to criticism of building costs. This appears to bea 
m, University-building has been considerably more expen- 


Sive than 5 
school-building, as well as less imaginative. The Ministry © 
design-unit methods to 


ducati 
achieve the ra used modern cost-control and 

Ve step auction in school-building costs. Probably the most effec- 
the Ministry could be taken is to put the experience of this section of 
at needs S Education at the disposal of every educational body 
advice, and to make such consultation obligatory on all 


80vern 
Ment-supported projects. 


$ The firs Public Grants to Universities 
&iven in eap eromen? grants to provincial university colleges was 
gland and 9. By rg900 this grant was running at £37,000 a year in 
Wales. It rose substantially under the Liberal government, 

The U.G.C. was established 


ar. 
“ to enquire into the financial 


. In 1919-20, 


Voteq 
of One as well as a £500,000 special grant. 
&rants, SSY Teachers played a major role in agitating for government 
establishes it was on their recommendation that superannuation was 
10n to ed in 1913; and as a result © ion from the Associa- 
e Committee in 1920 the gra Reader, Lecturer, 
iple) minimum Ss: 


therefore, the go 


academi 
are played a major ro g Bove! 
Unistrati n in the organization of the universities. Under local ad- 
mg loads on their salaries were poor their tenure insecure, 
. y; and in its first report the U.G.C. were forced to write: 
nan S.... It appears to us imperative that the lecturers should be 
effective voice in internal administration and in the regulation 


Cour: 
Ses of study and of discipline.” * 
s Report, 1920-1, P. 8. 


“See below, p. 311. 
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The University Grants Committee effectively ie considerable 
1919-20 at a time when rising prices were pu z 8 servicemen 
economic pressure on the universities and the a z m By 1020 
were leading to a great expansion in the number 3 stu ees Sasa 
this pressure had eased—prices had fallen and the 2 atly shifted the 
already leaving. But the initial alarms had perman a pew positions 
universities (other than Oxford and Cambridge) into ra institu- 
Superannuation had been introduced, government oe iit deat 
tions and the students were the largest single source o Be ane AR 
salaries had been raised, and an irreversible enlargement w G.c. playe 
research facilities had been initiated. In this process the ane An 
a critical role. It sought for some reasonable ordering of s ‘es, labora 
slowly achieved it. It required a higher standard of librar: ee 
tories, and accommodation. It pressed for greater ea a, schools 
some universities the executive body of the university (like the 


d for 
to-day) contained few or no members of the staff. It presse meen 
lightening of the load on you 


independence among the un 
that the free atmosphere o 
of research, and their hig! 
pendence of spirit are du 
emulation of Oxford an 
Some respects lagged beh: 

The foundations laid i 


to say 
dergraduates. It is hardly too oe a 
f modern universities, their encou 


ot to 
e to the prodding of the U.G.C—and na, in 
d Cambridge. These Universities, in 
ind others. : of which 
n the early years of the U.G.C.’s work ( pasis 
This 


A ene 
à ; ate 
eans to finance the expansion, and so aid Phe GL: 
action—though not on the generous American scale’. ay 
atso pointed out that “ 


itions to the liabilities of a panied eee new 
the expansion took place in existing institutions—only qneithe” 
Colleges, Leicester and Hull, were founded between the wars, an 


. SN 
received U.G, Jere until 1945. The U.G.C. was determin 
maintain standards: 


* Report, 1920-1, Para. 8. 
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to be available . . . better results 
the Universities already in exist- 
ities, first and above 
of education 
ing qualities of 


na 
f Universities of inferior 


Their rı 
of sufficient ons for this view were that there was a shortage of people 
insufficient psc to teach in universities and that tax revenues Were 
that time si pay for it—and an adequate new university required at 
‘S.C. were annual income of £150,000. nt respects the 
€Xpandin wrong. Ina period of genera t of 

g a public service is a negative one, pr 

here was an abundant 


alanceq 
budget is constitutionally permissible. T 


Supply o; 
f teachers of the requisite calibre, as the 
Though 


fo 
S eE ammar schoo! posts showed. 
ere Bice admittedly inadequate, many able and qualified students 
ed from universities by lack of means. The U.G.C’'s argu- 


had 
, therefore, more of the quality of rationalizations than o 
xactly b contemporary arguments 


econdary education, 
hy of the traditions 
clusiveness in 
ts from 


the general level of 


À hildren were unwort 
higher anne glish tradition of ex 
Public cation badly needed to be supported by argumen 
Tai 
es therefore, was the order of the day. In the mid-twenties 
ridge (af niversity was reorganized, and in 1925-6 Oxford and Cam- 
a Wine ter the Royal Commissi he other universities under - 
ith t 8 of the U.G.C. The relati pjects varied 
© Course of trade. Science dicine declined 
Prosper Ar WaT boom), and arts ini 
Sver, sci offered by the profession © 
ence and medicine once more advan 


Tough 
0 
Sye ut the period about 


0) 


remaine 
creased because of 
. 10 After 1931, how- 


f teaching - 
ced, while arts stood still.” 
f the students came from 


xcept among the lowest paid; 
‘ame more secure; was advanced, largely by making the 
s -s “The right view is that 


ives 
sitie 
S more genuinely S¢ 


10 Report, 1926-7, P. 5- 


ibi 
id., 1920-1, Para. 8. 
11 Report, 1934-5: P- 4 
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y : common 
governing body, professors and lecturers are all an of all that 
bond of service to their University and that it is to t F an E 
means should be found to use and develop to the bes li seeni 
powers of each individual member of these groups. . Ae experience of 
that the sooner University teachers can be given ee University 
administrative problems . . . the better it will be for constant theme 
This correlation of status with self-government was a ernment tradi- 
of the U.G.C, and ran directly contrary to the local oe aay theme 
tions of the founders of the civic universities; to this A oY mittes 
thought appals the aldermen and gouncilorston eana colleagues 3t 
and no school teacher would claim a modicum of what his Once more 
universities have as of right—professional PaSA mae trol have 
in English administrative history, central authority an vernment. 
increased freedom and efficiency by interfering with local go their em 

As a corollary of the U.G.C’'s high ideals for eae 4 
phasis was on residence—though in 1934-5 only 10 per S residence: 
students outside Oxford and Cambridge were in halls o lectures 
Another emphasis was on the tutorial method and not on when all 
quoting Dr. Johnson: “Lectures were once useful; but now, Wir in 
can read, and Books are so numerous, Lectures are peg ave nO 
on freedom from overloaded courses—quoting Newman : 


ing 
ee versity which did noth 
hesitation in &lving a preference to that University which did 

over that which exact 


: (2 

ed of its members an acquaintance wae a the 

science under the sun.” (This last was erroneously believed to > t really 

humanist tradition—instead of the vicious obscurantism wa pighet 
represented.) It may well be that their concern for research an 


s their reports: 
‘learning was no less enthusiastic, though it bulked less in their a es for 
At the beginning of the War, universities were providing P 
about 1 in 1,000 of the En, 


demand for 


future 
Certainly, 


ation would not diminish in eae 
5 Was right in saying that “ from t becom! 
(of gradua € great majority of those who will whi 
leaders in our national life. To ensure conditions of training rme” 
will enable them to g0 out into the world with minds richly P 
unsleeping in the exercise of a critical intelligence, and imagina 


28 Report, 1928-9, pp. 33-4. 13 Report, 1934-5, PP- AED 
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s they may be called 


upon t ; 
o make, is perhaps the highest form of service uae 


Social barri 
1944 E cade, to the universities. The gradual imp 
on Act was to provide more students, put first the generous 


Provisio 
ns ; 
for the resettlement of ex-servicemen helped to enlarge their 
Jation was 60 per 


Student A 
cent eae Thus, by,1950, the student popu 
considerabl than before the war, and the provision for research was 
research, ly greater, mainly because of the enlargement of scientific 
TABLE V 
Unrversity POPULATION, 1900-65 


Academic Year Nunee fs Sade 
MERRE P e 

1900-01 Žž . r < 20 
I9IO-II : A f 28 
1920-21 Žž . 4 9 48 
1930-31 Žž . 5 y 48 
1934-35 5 . . 5t 
I950-sI . A B 85 
1955-56 S 85 

124 


early a logical 


At 
the same time the universities became more cl 


Culmi i Gr 4 
ination of the whole educational process—the majority of their 
where they began at the age of 5, 


d 
and R ane from the state system, l E 
minorii yed at the university Wholly at the public expense—only e 
Paid ARA (though a substantial one) came from the private sector and 
Chan P to 20 per cent of the cost of their university education. This 
t sano in the social function of the Universities was seen in the revised 
rms of the U.G.C., which now read: “.-- tO assist, in consultation 
the Universities and other bodies conc 


See erned, the preparation and 
ution of such plans for the development of the Universities as may 
ired in order to ass 


TO: : 
m time to time be requir ure that they are fully 


a 
equate to national needs. 
e a TN of this change 
Planni ees was increased 20 
ing of University develop™me™ 


d function of the U.G.C. the number of sub- 
d they took a much Closer interest in the 
t. Their role was helped by their 


14 Report, 1934-5 P- 50. 
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P sge Janning 
much greater financial importance to the pes Bee than a 
of expansion became less a matter of the ethos o 1 Committee 
matter of acute shortages of trained people. The PS thousand 
on Scientific Manpower (July 1946) suggested a chs of the numbers 
students as a post-war objective—based on a wierd pain the 
of scientists and technologists. This expansion took p T Staffs, thoug 
newer universities, including the new college in Nort 8 the scientific 
Oxford and Cambridge rose by over 50 per cent. By 194 ould take ten 
total was met, although it was thought in 1946 that eis war and its 
years to reach it, but the arts had risen by only 502. s well as an 
aftermath marked, therefore, a switch towards science a its concer” 
expansion in student numbers. The U.G.C. maintaine id emai 
with academic standards, and hoped that admission wou though this 
“ character, temperament, and wider qualities of mind +e peidized 1 
raised problems of fairness once the great majority were “ S any great 
The staff :student ratio of 1:10 was not abandoned S deterior- 
extent, although the undergraduate : teacher ratio proba A researc 
ated, since the staff were augmented by a large number © researc 
specialists.” The 1947 Report placed a new emphasis on Newman 
(bringing in Mark Pattison to support them—the unfortunate cond-raté 
being left on the shelf), though they cast a sop to the “ good a e: “The 
man ” who has always been the bane of Oxford and Cambridge : 


Š. 2 sarily 
search for hitherto unploughed fields of fact-finding is not pane a 
a profitable one, and some of the works of the most eminent te 
our own age are brilli 


sig 
ant illustrations of the truth that the m 
nificant contributions to human wisdom may consist less in the wledge 
tion of new facts than in the synthesis and illumination of EN g 
already won.” 1° The amazing view of advances in human kno otiose 
as ‘fact-finding’ may be interpreted as a sweetener to the more 
members of Congregation and the Regent House. ar was 
The direction of expansion in the universities after the W‘ mittee 
almost wholly dependent on government. The Goodenough Con entis 
on Medical Education and the Inter-departmental Committee on 48 the 
tty recommended expansion in these subjects, although after R Ser- 
direction and finance fell in large part on to the National He enera 
vice. The Committee on Science and Technology provided for Taa the 
expansion in that field, the opening up of neglected subjects, a! ated. 
concentration of resources so that research effort was not dissip 


2 
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ments of eee on Agriculture brought university depart- 
Agriculture, and ure under the U.G.C. and away from the Ministry of 
veterinary é du made provision for a substantial expansion. Similar], 
the Foreign Ee was given university status. At the request y 
languages wer ice, Oriental, Slavonic, East European, and African 
and similar s e given special support (to the tune of £250,000 a year) 
upport was given to the social sciences. (This grant rose to 


£ 
es by 1951-2.) 
eae 
y re gian: replaced, to a large extent, expansion financed 
lock grants w. . By the second’ post-war quinquennium the system of 
as largely restored, but they illustrate the importance of 


a speci 
al su; sae 
pply of funds to initiate new growth ina number of subjects. 
ts was to reduce their 


e€ reas 

own “aa the U.G.C. reversion to block gran 
government i of interference in university affairs, despite a specific 
government hee in 1946 (fully accepted by the universities) that 
€ Cultivatio ad the right and duty to se® that the national interest in 
Considerati n of every field of study was not neglected by parochial 
tion so ho ons. The U.G.C. considered the possibility of outside dicta- 
ground ‘ae ing that it retreated from this position, largely on the 
reached, a once a “ satisfactory level of development ” had been 
act, by i niversities could best be left to make their own decisions. 
952 the post-war expansion had stopped. “ No further 


Subst: 
_ stantial i 
i ; 4 i 
late fy ncrease in student numbers could be expected in the imme- 
versity standards” *, the U.G.C. 


"ported in A ithont reducing uni 

R ar policy Ae year. The U.G.C. returned immediately to their pre- 

the wragin of raising salary levels, improving capital equipment, an 

e g the tutorial system and halls of residence. Within a year 
ome of several 


um 
ber of students was falling. By 1957 the real inc 
their grants did not keep 


Rivers} A 
hace with was reduced- mainly beca sg ] 
oes not me price rise. “ Consolidation,” said the U.G.C. in 1953, 
an Pmen owever, mean stagnation, for there 1s much scope for 
on the mo t and experimentation within the existing general pattern, 
ich we od of criticism and self-examination within the universities 
Oughta h noted in our last report is still continuing.” 2 The U.G.C. 
this has ealthy campaign on the one hand agai ose who held that 
een an era .. . of te put of cultural failure j 
d those who put forward 
nce of every new 


ante p 
l d to devise a new © 
deman: 


rtho xy, an 
ds for the admitta 


ds 
zo py iversit 
i y Dı 
a, Divers; evelopment, 1947-195! (HMSO 
ibid., Ri Development, 1947-195 (H.MS.0., London, 
$: 22 jpid., P- 14 
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At the present time, however, the period of consolidation is oer 
First, the number of students staying at school until the age of 17 a 
over is more than double what it was twenty years ago, and more m 
these people demand a university-type education. Next, the app aine 
shortage of trained scientists, teachers, managers, and civil serv: ae 
reveals a grave deficiency of higher education. Then, the need for m' 
and more research reveals a sh 


a 
laboratories. Expansion has begun again. There is no doubt that 35; 


Expansion sues 
The plan of expansion is for the number of students at universiti 
to rise by ço 


oes e 
to rise by 50 per cent or so by 1963-4. Much of this expansion is ie 
in Scientific subjects and almost all of it is to take place in the ne 


sible” the Capacity of a 
18,000. In 1952 a 75-per- 


an immediate tar 
ma quinquennium 


$ las 
Or so at leas E dents, as wel 
Part-time stu dene ‘ast 30,000 full-time stude 


i i ining 
o this expansion must be added the plans for the teacher trai 


23 A - 
Technical Education (H.M\S.0., London, Cmd. 9703), p. 14- 
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colleges B 
; I 
ia 4 4 5 aa the 18,000 students in colleges will be given a third 
aay the eis e of building is already well under way. By 1965, 
alpicture off e for higher education in Great Britain might well 
ull-time students as follows of 190,000 students, of 


om 66 O 
000 a: i ties 
à re not in universi jes. 


TABLE VI 
Tu STUDENT POPULATION, 1965 
Universitie: 7 
S i 5 y 5 124,000 
Eollegs of advanced technology - = 000 
To eea 
TAL 190,000 


lation doing 


of the student popu 
er the auspices 


of universities 


In oth 
three, CT Words, nearly one-third 


“ye 

p bo, ieee ue courses (at least) 

ya higher t supported by the UGC 

indes: a aaa may be expect 

Vere this į ing to the Association of University Teac 

ty Sies. an under-estimate of 

poh be well In the past the Association has 

lan 2 for Uni to amend the figures just given- In their Report on a 

aS i Senit, Expansion (May I 

wil ars, and relevant age-groups Will in the future 

yie o CTeas that the demand for a full grammar school-typ' 

a ade e at least as rapidly as it has i and that this will 
an the rand for places for at least twenty thous d more students 

rovided should 


eu 
G.C. expect. The number of places to be PY 
tails the founding of at least 


the 
Tefo 
re 
ae es at least 145,000, and this en 3 
i universities, as well as the one proposed at Brighton, and 
iversities to 4 size larger than already 


ex 
e Pansi 
“Pected, ion of non-collegiate un? 
thi 
e is % Y 
Xtent pa alysis of expansion the question of fi 
d it has never been 


arated € ignored. I have 2 
q assumptio 
there will be resources avail- 


that 

the on reasonable 

Wole for Course of educational expansio : 

Y Bove. Most reasonable demands: ost of the money will be found 

and H tment, Compare dwi e U.S.A. industry in Britain is, by 

ere 4 Ee shamefully inadequate jn its gifts to learning, and when gifts 

iology, they are often closely utilitarian— breweries support micro- 
oun Chemical firms support chemistry. tax-dodgers support ac 

Cy, andsoon. The charitable trusts a 1] and are 


re relatively sma 
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i here 1S 
not prepared on the whole to make long-term Ceia Be: 
some case for raising more money from fees as a means ? essive tax 
of the burden on local authorities, but since rates are a unlikely that 
and local education probably needs the money more it is eioi oA 
this can become a major source of income without causing s E Ec 
Wastage. The funds and the push will therefore come from hee: a 

The money is being channelled into three PER The 
colleges of advanced technology, and teacher training g il be at the 
A.U.T. suggest, rightly, that the expansion of ee ne colleges 0 
expense of the training colleges, while the expansion o; otentia 
advanced technology might be supposed to draw some Pia the 
students away from the gates of the universities. In orker Voas for 
three major forms of higher education are to some extent subs nto three 
one another, though they are divided at present roughly EF trai 
layers of intelligence and status (partly the low status of ake d being 
ing colleges is due to the large number of women teaching nowevel 
taught at them). The methods of finance and control are, 


i GC. 4 
extremely different, as has been suggested. How far is the ee y be 
model of the Way in which institutions of higher learning 
financed and developed? 


ict 
: erdic 
In order to arrive at a conclusion, a 
has to be reached on the success of the U.G.C. in its present Y 


An Assessment of the U.G.C.’s Role 
First, there is much 


Worthy and 
resulted in econo 


r in- 
i ren, efficiency, and responsibility—although unan nic 
flation the fifth Year of the quinquennium has been one of near-P 
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y is a real possi- 


The 
syste 
m appears to work well during periods of quiescence, though 
plished interests fight 


Smmament. 

ec 

status ee of advanced technology are too new in their present 

mances, aes acquired any permanent body to administer their 

rom local Pah two colleges are under the U.G.C. Their freedom 

the abun Bae orities is not yet guaranteed by the White Paper, but 

Scholars as ce of their resources is already recruiting a body of able 

_The oes and lecturers. 

ion. They er training colleges remain the proletariat of higher educa- 

many of pide not self-governing, they are run by Jocal authorities, in 

Without st m the students have no freedom, in all of them the staff are 
atus. Their links with the universities are tenuous. From 


the 

~-e Negative evi 
si ve evidence of the Kelsall Report on ‘Application for Admis- 
jonistic evidence of visits, it seems 


ion ‘ 
that the eat pea and the impressi 
tially ives, class of the teacher training college student is substan- 
Tom B Ra than that of universities. re predominantly 
depen Ter eams’ in grammar schools; in uni ersities they are from in- 
ighly co schools and A ‘streams’ in 
i related with socialiclass qi) Somme extent, 


Midd] 
ec H 
Status lass experience a university edu 


training independence, and the lower ¢ 
i college—which means low status and 
ess and less to lower-class men who attend 

d the universities, 


f advanced technology 20 
for women. io of men to women 
2:7in 1956.) 

7 e U.G.C. it will be seen that their 


. Were 
attitude wen 0a consideration ©! i vill 1 
ly one of restricting the size of the 
iting their intake 


ud 
mE as always been very firm C 
ies, of keeping dow? their number, and limi 

ities’ concen for high intel- 

ocially selec- 


r wi 
but ehanend the colleges 0 
ds to a great extent 


at trains 
al 
ning colleges was about 


to th 

sea bright. Because of the universi 

Ove; and for ‘ good allrounders ’ they are exceptionally s 
to ae is far easier for the well-off and culturally well-endowed boys 
tion h into the universities than it is for others. This exclusive tradi- 
technolo had its benefits. The establishment of colleges of advanced 
ES has in fact broken the tradition for men. The typical man 
T on in full-time education after 18 will now be in fact in a 
ay te ty atmosphere—thou h the college of advanced technology 
ach fewer arts subjects (at present) than would be usual in other 
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i iti ains un- 
universities. For girls, however, the exclusive ERE ig not 
broken. Except for the very clever, the free air of a aatal Snail 
available—and women’s training colleges are always elatively unam- 
relatively limited in the subjects they teach, and SEER ose, Above 
bitious in their enthusiasm for maturity of outlook an a they 
all, they are exclusively vocational. In this respect, as 


and local authority training coll 
academic grounds but 


o 
sige lleges 
g colleges towards the universities and pori insi 

advanced technology. A movement of similar force is 


ma graduat? 
, teacher recruitment itself. More and more intending teache 
first and then spe 


: ! tion; 
nd a year at a university department of educa 
teacher training colleges incr 

tion. 


` duca 
easingly provide staff for primary ê 
i «ne for 4 
It is perhaps worth while to consider whether it is not eaueation: 
Royal Commission to inquire into the whole field of higher e 


tors © 
because the growing conflict between the aims of the two sec 
higher education—the high. 


. S) 
gree—so the pressure on univer 
Se. In the circumstances, the 
ity education is certain to continue. ilding OF 
P forward in 1956 was based largely upon bu ext leap 
tutions. It is worth pondering whether the cane most 
forward might not be by creating liberal arts colleges based on jal 
Successful ti 


ir of potent 
vastul teacher training colleges. The biggest reservoir 
University Students in Britain at 


‘oun 
Present is undoubtedly to oe f 
amongst those women who on the whole become teachers, PRET it 
Secretaries. It ig important—and it is generally recognized s show! 
Important—that the educational background of all three group: linked 
be as broad as Possible. The provision of liberal arts coe ay 
Possibly to the College of advanced technology, would undoub' istin. 
a means of doing this, Jt Would be no more expensive than the € 


as become and will remain inten 
ment of Univers; 

The big lea 
existing insti 
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ing colleges, and it would im- 


pro, 
gramme for three-year teacher train 
that there would be a change 


mensi : $ 
in aaie their status. It is unlikely 
nursing aes career-pattern of the graduates, because teaching and 
In such a ound to remain the biggest women’s professions. 

to the U.G ramion, the development of a new body of a type similar 
colleges ape is a matter of urgency. ts for the 
depende advanced technology will have to be re 

nce of the teacher training CO’ authorities is one of 


EU financial arrangements sho 
recipe for ; pattern. If such a body is to be set UP 
Calibre SiN It must be small and contain peo 
Most we oe” and liberal outlook. (Unfortunately, t 
ommittes e at present connected with teacher training.) A Grants 
oaeen sag Advanced Technology and Liberal Arts (CATLA) 
a revoluti of People of the calibre of the present U.G.C. might achieve 
Or from on similar to that achieved by the U.G.C. from 1919 to 1929; 
1945 to 1952. The extra financial cost would be small but the 


gains į 
ld be substantial. 


in nati 
ational welfare wou! 
JouN VAIZEY. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
= 


The Finance of Higher Education in the United States 


iety Ít 
HIGHER education in the United States is moulded by the socie oa 
serves. While the dominant social policy of democracy is perv itself 
the organizations, institutions, and programmes—like our society 
—are highly diverse. 
To understand the 
to-day, one must be a emne 
Jassical 


A re i ar. 
Professions. These traditions, despite m jally 


Jate 


a p 
Established on basi 1 Gove? 

as í : a 

ment to the Several states fob gaia granted in 1862 by the Feder 
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higher education. Through the 
t only to finance programmes of 
dents whose families lacked the 
education. In recent years 
s have markedly increased 
Low-interest loan funds 


exami A 
years sae of finance patterns in 
quality. “eit eae have sought no 
necessary r also to assist worthy stu 
Philanthropic fo to pay for their college 
the number o foundations and corporation 
have been aos fellowships and scholarships. c 
Mstituted ey Nee ae A few states—the number is growing—have 
pression of olarship programmes for higher education. During the 
tered loan a he 1930's the Federal Government financed and adminis- 
are a iab work programmés for college students. At present there 
Overnment er of student-aid programmes provided by the Federal 
medicine ae stimulate increased enrolments in specialized fields like 
fen the so- nursing. But by far the greatest single experiment has 
nder whic aled G.I. Bill of World War II and later the Korean War, 
ments for tui millions of young men and women Were provided entitle- 
Selves tuition, books, and living expenses at little or no cost to them- 
those wh e experience has everywhere been deemed wholesome, and 
tion for ore benefited may in time seek the advantages of higher educa- 
-atriers aes children. To summarize, the need for re 
tion by in ae higher education of you 
P Sih institutions, and state an 
individual pressure is the tendency tO assign to l c 
tions, ii advantages of position, income, and occupational satisfac- 
igher education has become al isi 
nd the pecuniary and social re- 


€sira r 
ble positions of employment, a 

the part of youth for a college 

s out of each 


ards 
teen” created high demand on 
n. It is not unusual to find thirty OF forty youth 
duating classes seeking entrance to 


‘Undr 
Colleges, members of high school gra 

Fifi i ., : * 
emand there are the forces that cause society in its own nee o 
T in e a trained leadership, whether in government, in the professions, 
Plexit Conomic activities. These forces stem from the growing com- 
Worl Y of modern living and the increasing interdependence of the 
higher education is social capital 
hat together 


: From N x 
the viewpoint of society, ducati 

5 ducation of all its citizens t : 
his concept 1S 


™mPosite igher € 
fin din for its caine He ve progress. Increasingly t 
8 acceptance in the social consciousness. 

and Institutions 
he United States is a problem of in- 
student enrolment in higher educa- 
ear of 1900 Was 237,592; in 1930 
Jusive of veterans, it numbered 


Enrolments 


Financi 
Creasing we higher education int 
tionay & Magnitude. The residem 
‘stitutions in the academic Y 
exc 


s 
1,100,737; and in 1954 


N 
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is about 3 mil- 

2,180,843. It is estimated that at present the rans This growth 
one and this number may reach 5 to 6 millions y (ee 76 millions 
reflects in part a growth in population, which rose he enrolment 
in 1900 to 162 millions in 1954. But it also ee : 0, of each io 
an increasing proportion of youth of college age. ai ee and whi ; 
youth aged 18-21, 4-01 were in college; in 1930 it As roportion is ex 
in 1954 the figure (veterans excluded) was 25-70, this p A 
pected to continue to increase in the years ahead. hich an institutio 

As will be shown later, the type of control under ye i this connexion 
operates, dictates its pattem of financial support. nents are enro le 
it may be noted that about 53 per cent of resident stu 
in institutions 


to rise: 
publicly controlled, and this percentage tends trolled, 
The remaining 47 per 


whether by an indepen 
The 1,871 institution 


A large 
2 

T cent of all students are enrolled mee 2} atro a 

sities, 67 of which are under pu tudents 

a 

nt O 

„000 in attendance. About 20 per ich ae 

students are found in th 713 liberal-arts colleges, most 0: f fo d 
fewer than 1,000 students. 


vel 
olled 2 
students are found in Private colleges, often church-contr of 
church-related. The 200 tea 


all students. Most of them, u 
students. The 521 junior col 
12 per cent of the total. 

public control. The rema: 


ìn 306 institutions, which incl 
schools, 


y controlled. hich instit 
But resident instruction is not the only activity for w addition “a 

tions of higher education must find financial support. In 

students in residence in t 


jn O 

sessions courses; 153,000" were ces s 
ourses; 95,000 in correspondence € po 
ation courses, Mae tion k n 

Research programmes frequently are associated with rofessoF Cone 
grammes. Sometimes it is the work of the individual p times i tne 
ducting research directly related to his teaching; Sots dge, oF f It 
Separately organized €nterprise seeking basic new knowle plems: Je 
application of What is known to the solution of defined pe larges?’ 
is in the Universities and the technological schools that the 
research programmes are generally found. 
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These f c 

‘un : 

and R the instruction of youth, the education of adults, 
earch—in 1953-4 required the services of 268,028 


instructi 
ction: 
al, research, and administrative personnel. 


Before T The Resources Em ployed 
considering the financial operations required by this pro- 
ibed. These resources 


value of invest 
ant has more than 


$628 millions are 


hela hed 
tution. eect ons under public control, and $2,685 millions by insti- 
nder private control. Much of this resource is held by the 


Older į 
T in: z 
Stitutions of the north-east and north central regions. 
itutions publicly controlled, 


Of 
and eae $4, 189 millions is owned by inst 
Plant sain millions by institutions privately controlled. In 1953-4 
Millions tions for publicly controlled institutions amounted to $335 
tions, T compared with $198 millions for privately controlled institu- 
Of publi hus the present emphasis is on the growth of physical facilities 
icly controlled institutions. 


xpend: 


Expendi Expenditures NIC 
Oanes for current purposes amounted to $2,902 millions in 
1950. 4 compared with $675 millions in 194% and $2,240 millions in 
tures a summary is given elow. Educational and general expendi- 
anme those incurred primarily for the institution's educational pro- 
activin, Expenditures for auxili enterprises are moneys spent on 
to Stüde, carried on either a5 4 convenience to students or as a service 
ee ent life outside the classtooms* gi i halls, book- 
e Stu ae the like. student-aid expenditures are sti 
ent does not render service— fellowships, schi 


Or 
&rants-in-aid i 


3782 US. dollars=£1 sterling. 


TABLE I 
CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


CONTROL, FINANCE, AND ORGANIZATION 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1953-4 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Publicly 
All Controlled 
Institutions | Ty stitutions 
I. Educational and General 
General administration and general 
expense . . " S y 290,533 124,249 
Instruction and departmental research 966,769 555,505 
Organized research : 374,922 203,228 
Extension and public service 114,680 108,345 
Libraries 73,438 39,175 
Plant expense . 280,047 156,791 
Related activities 187,961 112,621 
2,288,350 1,299,914 
lik, Auxiliary Activities 
aione, dining-halls 300,861 139,577 
Moan: 238,466 132,840 
539,327 272,417 
|_ a Oe eee 
I. Student Aid 
Fellowships, scholarships, and prizes 74,789 25,127 
L_ «Sie? ee a 
Torat 2,902,466 | 1,597,458 


There are some im 
expenditures, 


fact that m. 


eS ies any studen 
Institution. 


al Ownership and control. 


—less than $75 millions in a 
This sum is to be compared wit 
milies that will perhaps exceed rela 
hand, the institutional expenditures orte 
es, activities which in the main are supp 
ge—more than half a billion. This fiU she 
€ years. That the figure is not larger refle 4 
ts live either at home or in residences not 


h costs 


Privately 
Controle 
Institutions 


ee 


166,284 
411,264 
171,694 
6,335 
34,203 
123,250 
75,340 
ee 


988,436 


Lo 


161,284 
105 62 


266,919 


49,658 


1,305,098 


e 
3 

<1}i9ns 
$3 bile td 
d 

5 


det 


The United States billion equals a thousand millions. 
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pecial attention. Note that 
accounting for 43 per cent 
the students. The pro- 
This was almost two- 


Be expenditures for programmes merit s 
of the th ga spend less than public, 
Patines on although they enrol 47 per cent of 
Rene ac iar research cost about $375 millions. 
$115 Sipe: Pe the $967 millions spent on instruction. Most of the 
Sethe: eri or extension services was spent by public institutions. 
penditures for related activities were for enterprises associated 


With the j ` 
; he instructional programme, but for which income from opera- 
a laboratory school. 


tions P 
A Aa derived—a teaching hospital, a creamery, 
trolled i vely smaller expenditure for administration in publicly con- 
institutions does not mean that as a group they are more efficient, 


u 

ere accounting practices differ. i 
the differen e of interest to study the various expenditure patterns of 
it may be t types of institution, but space does not permit. In passing, 
Would b mentioned that heavy expenditures for organized research 
or ae found in the universities, and relatively greater expenditures 
ale administration and plant in the small institutions. A 
expenditu it reflects a crucial problem igher education, one specific 
_ The sal re item—faculty salaries—will be considered here. 
Sidereq aries of teachers in colleges and universities are generally con- 
to be low. A sample * of institutional salary scales for the 


academ; 
mic year 1957-8 revealed the following average salaries: 


Professors $8,690-00 
Associate professors $6,890-00 
Assistant professors $5,720:00 
Instructors $4,650-00 
ached a fi 
f securin, f 
f indus 
finance. 


Sal: . 

arie 

$18.000 f professors in but few instances re 
s ahead 0: 


in 2000. 

ng able sty The problem in the year 

one, Aaa in competition with the demands 0 
One that has important implications for 


Current Support 


operate within their income, the 


increased enrolments must. 


t ary 
is Colleges and universities 
major sources of 


Brows, ; 

be parapa XPendi ogrammes and i 
a paralleled by dieu rin income A glance at the 
t Will be instructive. 


„ by the United States Depart- 
rA ee as a study “ Higher Education 
elfare, © 3”, Circular No. 517 (United States 


4 
Re 

M Por " 

ent ted in a release dated No 

and Welfare, Washington, 


p) of 

oning ana y Education, and W A 
nS ana t Data, 19577 n Or 

D.C), f Education, Departarelt of Health, ducation, 
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TABLE II 
Current INCOME 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1953-4 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
SS a a ee 
Publicl Private Y 
Controlled Controlled 
All Institutions Institutions 
Institutions R ER 
Ainount % ae ee 
ee ES 
I. Educational and General i 1} 43° 
Student fees . 598,5471| 165,488!) 12:2 433,059 17°5 
Federal Government 375,175 199,576 | 14°7 TRA 22 
State governments 751,556 | 729,677 | 53°9 21,879 0'2 
Local governments 88,198 | 86,444 | 64 1754 | irg 
` Endowment earnings . 127,533 14,704 rI | 112,829 15'2 
Private gifts and grants 191,259 38,550 z8 152,709 
Organized activities: 
Related to educational de- TA 
partments . ; - | 165,477 93,770 69 71707 | 32 
Other sources, ` é $8,762 26,580 20 32,182 A 
2,356,507 | 1,354,789 | 100:0. |: 1,001,718 
EFESE aes 
Il. Auxiliary Enterprises p> 
Dormitories, dining-halls 337,773 | 150,485 | — 187,289 | L 
Cue ae ys Gace vat iSe707: 1 == || 1 303/80) ies 
pa Ss pa 
576,840 | 286,272 | — | 290,569 Fe 
——— e _—__|—_—__—_——_———__ 
IT. Student Aid 
Fellowships, scholarships, and 25 
pazes tE A ia ae eT 32,918 | 10,355 | — ae pie 
SS ee a a | a EN ý 
TOTAL + | 2,966,265 | 1,651,415 | — | 1,314,850 | 5 
y ontrollé i 
taragan ona aan pi Pe ea for veterans fees: Total $44,368,000; P ublicly © 


General Patterns of Support 


Table II shows the m ordin 


: C 

ain flow of current support by sources ao that 
to different types of control. However, it must be kept in mind 
educational activities 


L 
A 7 uctiO 

: include unctions of campus instr gt 
organized research, the func P po 


and adult education; data showing the SUP. 
pattern for each of these functions are not available. 
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As co; 
nce: ; : 
rns major support sources, an interesting contrast is ap- 


Parent. 5 
Port panne publicly controlled institutions, student fees plus sup- 
educational a e ad local governments together provide 72:5 per cent of 
Privately c aoe general income. On the other hand, in the institutions 
Ment and aoled, student fees plus support of income from endow- 
income. a 2 anthropic gifts together account for 69:7 per cent of the 
_ In the publicly controlled institutions, fees represent 12-2 per 
60-3 per ce i d local governments 
nt, whereas in the privately co! d institutions fees 
i py for 26-5 per cent. It is 
al-government support pro- 


ly controll 
3:9 per cent of their sup- 
d activities relating 


Judes income from teaching hospitals, 


labora: 

cess, ay schools, and other activities whic 

ments, er sources include sales and services 
The i 

Costs EAERI of auxiliary activities is 

mennan a activities as dormitories, ing-halls, bookstores, and 

Which is inter-collegiate athletics. income for student aid i 
at ma: so designated, and does not include other available income 

y be so applied. 


ordi 


St 
Udent Fee Support 


he 

m Bare ti 
$152.09 €an charge for tuition in p f 
» While in private institutions it was $511-00. Among private 


Institut; 

x *, azo 

tions, however, the only significant difference in tuition was 
Jleges, where the respective means 


etwe, 

e enh n 

n universities and junior CO e 
jation in mean was propor onately 


Were $ 
Breat 596-00 and $442:00. The vari a 
i .00 M 


ublic institutions in 1956-7 Was 


Posed 
trolleq lleges- 
Of the g; proxim: 
€ direct cost of instruction- The much e 
yerage 105 P' 
t of instruction, 


trolled institutions, and 


Pear 
ee slowly declining in publicly 
y rising in privately controlled institut 
ted States Department of 
lletin 1957, No. 9). 


4 per cent; 


5 

A i 

Heata acted from Cost of Attends College (Uni 

. “The , ucation, and Welfare, ashington, D.C, Bue 

iD privately orton in 1930 in publicly controlled institutions Was 33° 
Y controlled institutions 100" 
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nd 
i larger, @ 
lieves that in recent years, class sizes have tended to ap hi practices 
physical facilities more effectively used; these of cours 
that contribute to a lower per-student expenditure. 


Federal Government Support 


‘ se sorrel 
In 1953-4 the Federal Government, in addition to ps ord vided 
millions for veterans’ fees and $8 millions for plant additions, 


te 
; s alloca 
$375 millions for current institutional support. This sum wa 

as follows : 


ji 00 

Research grants and contracts . P Saara 

Land-grant college support -= $0,551 I 
Other EE a 42,244,21 

er 


$375,174,933°00 
$375:17493327 


Except in the case of resea 


n 
icl co! 
rch, most of the money went to publi y the 
trolled institutions. 


Research grants and contracts are P y publicly 
largest item. Of this fund, $113-8 millions was received y Bied in 
controlled institutions, and $168-5 millions by privately cont 


PE ; ; idly. , 
stitutions. Organized research expenditure has grown ToP entuto" 
a percentage of educational and general expenditures in all i 

it rose from 5-00 in 193 


jnstitl 
© to 19-63 in 1954; in publicly controlled Ly 
tions from 7-46 to 18-56; in privately controlled institutions ; ures 45 F 
to 21:04. There is some evidence that the level of expendit ures 5 
proportion of total current educational and general expen has tO do 
tending to stabilize at the present level. Much of the research ce, am g 
with phases of the national welfare—health, education, socra 9 
defence; the Government has sought staff and facilities preP jvitie® 
Provide needed service. It should be noted that the research at í 
of higher education represent but a fraction of the great resea 
grammes concurrently conducted within industry. 


State and Local-government Support 


er 2° 
The support of state and local governments, which rogers nave 
younted for 60-3 per cent of current income in 1953-4, arr prew” 
been well maintained through the years. It is now above t 7 
figure of 59.2 Per centin 1938. unties fo 
Local-government Support is often provided by cities or CO 5 
local institutions like junior colleges or community colleges: {ration 
In addition to Current support of $839-8 millions for all ins oe an 
State and local governments Provided $146-9 millions for plan” grg” 
sion. This appr. 


AE ag jona 
Opriation for plant expansion is exception 


, 
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and reflect: A : 
Serle advanced planning to provide for the anticipated rise in 


n . 
1953-4, philanthropic contributions t 


tion. 
eee eas $418 millions, an amoun 
e of $105 millions so provided in 1940. These contributions 


Wer 
emer by alumni, churches, foundations, corporations, and in- 
s. The amounts and purposes of these gifts in 1953-4 are 


shown below : 


o higher educational institu- 
t which compares with an 


TABLE IMI 
PHILANTHROPY FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, 


— (Thousands of Dollars) 
Privately 


1953-4 


All Publicly 
Designation Institutions Controlled Controlled 
=f) cod psnuao Institutions Institutions 
For SS ral i 
en 
Rr p owments 106,538 21,342 85,196 
or aen pen ` 103,900 7,467 96,433 
khea 
ean and general . 5 _ | 191,259 38,550 152,709 
S . a 5 6,772 5:777 10,995 
SR RG ba! I 
eS ne 
ST el eee 73:135 345,334 


ting principal. 
this alone that 


Tee 
Su € gifts to endowment are non- 
The 


ch e 
RRN are invested to produce 1 
contia es of philanthropic support fro 
t lutions for plant expansion in privately controlled 
commo primary sources of support for physical facilities, and it 
Plant n n policy to rely on this support and not to charge depreciation. 
ion t unds so secured by private institutions when measured in rela- 
930 © educational and general income declined from 19 per cent in 
adi to less than ro per cent in 1954: There is some doubt whether this 
for as policy for financing plant for private institutions will suffice 
+ future. New sources of finance may be found to be necessary- 
on i copy of the on-gomg programme 
nual support from philanthropy’ case 


und in (z) the income earned by endowment an 
and grants. 


Philg 
inthropic S fiat wment 
upport— Endo cation held about $3-2 


t June -2n ons of higher ed 
30th, 1954, institution reported at book value. whe ‘total 


billi 

io i 

ns of invested endowment 
Y.Be yy 


income, and it is 


I 


is fo 
gifts 
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earnings from these investments in 1953-4 was $127-5 millions, i 
pared with $75-2 millions in 1944 and $68-6 millions in 193 e 
the picture is not as cheerful as these figures would seem to in ower 
Although actual income rose, because of inflation its purchasing eis: 
in 1954 was only 15 per cent more than in 1930. When the m Aah 
in enrolments is taken into account, it becomes evident that oa in 
ment income per student declined from $62-33 in 1930 to $5 e as a 
1954. While endowment income is expected to continue to ris ek 
proportion of the total income for higher education it will pr 
continue to decline. s trate: 
It is a characteristic of endowments that they tend to concen eater 
Thus while most private institutions hold some endowment, the Sions: 
part of the funds is held by a few relatively well-financed in 
It is estimated that forty institutions possess two-thirds of all € stitu 
ment. And it is characteristic of the heavily-endowed private alue of 
tion that its student fees are among the highest. The current t yale 
Harvard's endowment is reported to be $500 millions; that © other 
$257-6 millions; and that of Chicago $169-4 millions. On the 


th m 1 

institutions wi an $ 
Ste ere are many institutions with endowments of less th 
million. 


Philanthropic Support—Expendable Gifts and Grants 


ae es 1 
Private gifts and grants for educational and general purpos 


wre Of 
g me tive 
1953-4 amounted to $191-3 millions. When measured as a rela ent 
endowment income, 


¢ the figure was 10 per cent in 1954; 57 P& em 
M 1940; and 36 per cent in 1930. Thus in recent years increasing n 
phasis has been placed on providing expendable funds, rather tion’ 
endowment, As was noted earlier, privately controlled instit? iple 
receive the major share of these gifts. In these institutions, exP°? ce 
gifts and grants provided 9-1 per cent of the total income for © per 


tional and general purposes in 1930; 12-8 per cent in 1940, and 15° 
cent in 1954. 


Practices in Financing Higher Education of Youth ies the 
Any summation of institutional practices for the nation obscu!”, ip- 
great variations tha 


f o 
Be t exist among the several states. It Wile ently 
est, therefore, to review some of the findings of a study It with 
eee by the author. This analysis of 1951-2 statistics dea } 
the financing of higher education within each of the states. ere i5 
ose familiar with the American economy are aware that an 


of 
7 ; reat 
eae Hungate, A New Basis of Support for Higher Education (Bul 
ns, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1957)- 
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respect to the incomes of the 


] incomes paid to individuals, 
“State per capita in- 


Yi si 
eee uon among the states with 
divided 4 as measured by the annual 
eat site total population of the state. 
Measure. BA ae an imperfect index, affords perhaps the best single 
Vices, includi S aama of the citizens of a state to support social ser- 

- ranged from $8 igher education. In 1951-2, state per capita incomes 
incomes bel Or-00 to $2,200:00, with eighteen states having per capita 
above $1.8 ow $1,400:00, and thirteen states having per capita incomes 
college e 00:00. As might be anticipated, the proportion of youth of 
attendance attending college differs markedly among the states, high 

The fact tending to be associated with high per capita incomes. 
egree t or of student migration must be considered in assessing the 
o which a state is making adequate provision for the higher 


educati ‘i 
ation of its youth. While about 20 per cent of college students were 
this percentage was by 


enr $ 
no ae institutions outside their home states, 
alifornis uniform, The range was from 7:2 per cent for residents of 
thirds ae to 55-8 per cent for residents of New Jersey. About two- 
of these students were enrolled in privately controlled institutions 


to whi f 3 À 
hich they can migrate freely, and about one-third were 1n publicly 
trictions on migra- 


Contr ates l 
‘Ontrolled institutions. The latter tend to impos® res 
out-of-state youth, 


tion i 
On In order to limit expenditures of state funds on 1 
erally higher than fees for resi- 


Sing K 
ents pee cen fees, although gen 
sf re usually substantially below the cost. 
total c Study disclosed great inequality among the states, both in the 
ajor urrent support provided and in the proportions derived from the 
licly sources. The total current support, including that poth for pub- 
tion and for privately controlled institutions, Per capita of the popula- 
i: eee 18-24, afforded ison among the states. 
Stas the estimated cost of the e! 
Costs -p 8 from educational an x 
resul of organized research and or each state the 
for an figures for all institutions, for those under public control, and 
residi ose under private control, were divided by the number of state 

capita aged 18-24 years- Further, the difference bet 
‘om a total support and the per capita student-fee support afforded a 
ine oe measure of non-fee support, which of course In public 
fetes is derived primarily from public funds and in private in- 
in Table Kien philanthropy- ^ summary for all institutions 1s shown 
Pyan be obser at total current support per capita of the state 
population aged mea Panie widely : $46-10 in South Carolina, $5717 
ip Alabama, $66-99 in Pennsylvania, 104-77 in California, and $125-37 
sachusetts is 172 per 


assachusetts. The per CP 


the estimated 


ita support in Mas: 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION PROVIDED BY STATE RESIDENTS AND 
PHILANTHROPISTS PER CAPITA OF STATE POPULATION AGED 18-24 


Non-Fee in | Non-Fee in Total 
A Total Publicly Privately Non-Fee 
State Amount! Fees Controlled | Controlled (Social) 
Institutions Institutions Amount 

a i 
Alabama . e | $5717 $2043 $3062 $612 $36 1 
Arizona . å 67:64 24°16 40°78 2°69 434 
Arkansas. 46:79 20°09 2123 5°47 26°70 
California «| 10477 36:60 60-22 7:95 cee 
Colorado 6 124°36 44:28 z 69°39 10°69 80-0 
Connecticut . | 121-47 62:38 25°70 33°39 59°09 
Delaware : 81°53 38°54. 33°98 g'or 42°99 
Florida . 75:74 31:22 39°17 5°35 44°52 
Georgia. 46°92 23°63 13°19 I0'10 23°29 
dahop 40°"; 89:26 30-14 49°19 8:93 58:12 
Illinois. i 102*52 43°16 42°76 16:60 59°36 
Indiana . eJ 7653 28:27 41-20 7:06 48:26 
Towa : 96:24 29°76 $621 10:27 66°48 
Kansas , . 96'16 36:06 50°59 8-61 59:20 
Kentucky 47°92 23°1o 16:78 8-04 24°82 
Louisiana : 64°14 18:33 37°69 8-12 45°81 
Maine . 9 56°95 32°79 ' 14°63 9°53 24°16 
Maryland 3 73°14 3423 29°01 9:90 38:91 
Massachusetts . 125-37 75:26 12°66 37°45 Sort 
Michigan : 89°64 30°28 54°07 5'29 59°36 
Minnesota. 91-09 33°42 49°00 8-67 57:67 
Mississippi 47°34 23°10 18-32 5:92 24°24 
Missouri . 3 71:27 36:62 21-92 12:73 34'65 
Montana . 4 91-82 26°43 „58°71 6:68 65°39 
Nebraska 84-43 34:02 41°65 8:76 $0°41 
Nevada . x 83°47 30°00 48°66 4:81 53°47 
New Hampshire 95°64 49°44 30°22 15:98 46:20 
New Jersey . 89°38 S91 6-02 24:25 30:27 
New Mexico . 82°49 24°09 SS*16 3°24 58°40 
New York . 103°47 60°34 19°85 23°28 43°13 
North Carolina 52°71 22°46 20°09 10°16 30°25 
North Dakota . 89:05 25°31 56:87 6:87 63°74 
Ohio . ; 76-06 33°98 30°65 11-43 42:08 
Oklahoma 83-99 26:93 53‘56 3°50 57:06 
Oregon 97°19 34:25 $6°77 6-17 62:94 
Pennsylvania | 66:99 43°22 $05 18-72 23°77 
Rhode Island. 88:73 S2'II 20°32 16:30 36°62 
South Carolina 46-10 20:06 19°71 6°33 26:04 
South Dakota , 86-15 30°78 46:27 9°10 55°37 
Tennessee y 52:09 23ʻ05 19°74 9°30 29°04 
Texas £ 66-48 26-77 33°21 650 39°71 
Utah, ? 105-61 35°71 60°33 9°57 69:90 
Vermont. | 84:86 51°46 22°86 10:54 33°40 
Virginia a T 60°85 29:80 21°74 9°31 31:05 
Washington 109-91 31:91 72°30 5:70 78:00 
West Vir : $301 20°14 28°55 4°32 32°87 
Wisconsin ‘ 83-37 35°58 38:46 9°33 47°79 
Wyoming IOI-38 24°33 7214 “OI TT-05 


ort in public institutions for 


fee. 
0r State residents in public institutions of other states. 
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Cent greater than in South Carolina. In general, the amount of support 
Provided was consistent with financial ability as measured by state per 
Capita incomes. 

Regarding the major sources of support, in relatively few instances 
Was philanthropy found to be a strong force. In only eight states can 
it be said to be of substantial importance—Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Rhode Island, and New 
Hampshire, While philanthropy may be expected to play an increasing 
role in pioneer educational undertakings in all the states and to augment 
the existing foundations of a limited number of great private institu- 
tions, as a Sustaining force in supporting the education of youth it will 
Probably decline relatively to the rising cost. 

Fee Support per capita of the state population aged 18-24 differs 
markedly. Like total support, it too correlates with state per capita 
incomes. High fee support was found in the states which rely strongly 
on private institutions—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 

€rsey, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

But public support from tax funds per capita of state population aged 
Lae 24 generally bears no significant relationship to the ability of the 

ity to pay for higher education. The range was from $5-05 to $69-39. 
da 1s fact 1s of outstanding importance, in light of the fact that per 
era Public support of elementary and secondary education does bear 
cd significant relationship. 
ts he following figures from six selected states reveal the diverse 
terns of public support provided. 


State Higher Education Higher Education 
6 A per Capita per Capita 
tate Per Copia Total Current Current Support 
ncom Support from Public Funds 
Al 
aa $971 $5717 $30°62 
RAE R tps ey! ot EETAS goa Ja 
ew Ja ue ` ; ; 1,699 66:99 5°05 
aise taps) a) vale ee oe 
5 : 7 p 1,95 à š 
New York AAA. 2,033 10347 19°85 


ae 1s evident that Alabama, Iowa, and California are providing rela- 
fee Y Strong support from public funds. In relation to financial ability, 
a pect of Pennsylvania to provide public support for higher education 
fon €d lowest in the nation; New York was forty-fifth and New Jersey 
X ty-seventh. And these low placings are all the more to be noted 
cause these states place considerable reliance on out-of-state public 
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fund benefits accorded to their students enrolled in out-of-state publicly 
controlled institutions. 


Costs Borne by Students and Their Families 
A recent study has been made of the cost of attending college,* based 
on a random sample of some 15,000 students in 110 colleges located in 
41 states and the District of Columbia. It is estimated that during the 
academic year 1956-7, on the average students spent $1,493-00 to 
attend public institutions and $2,047-p0 to attend private institutions. 
The former amount included $152-00 for tuition, the latter $511-00. 


other sources, 1-9 per cent, 


Educational costs—including tuition, fees, books, study materials— 
ted fi 


total expenses incurred by students attend- 


Ons in 1952-3, while living expenses ac- 
counted for the other five-sixths. In the private institutions, educa- 


1 epend wholly on their own resources: 
Many students enjoy high standards of living, many others must exer- 
cise rigid self-denial. 


The Exercise of Responsibility by Government 

Higher education in the United Stat 
by privately controlled institutions. 
ever, institutions under state or local. 


r example, a state university, a state land-grant col- 
ate teachers colleges. In recent years, however, state 
n evolving; the self-governing Publicly controlled in- 


lege, and several st 
Systems have bee. 


SEVA Hollis and Associates, Cost of Atten 


Education, Department of Health, Educatio: 


ding College (United States Office of 
Bulletin 1957, No. 9). 


n, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
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stitutions have become a part of an organization either under the loose 
control of a co-ordinating board, or under the closer control of a central 
administrative board. Such centralization has often resulted in raising 
standards in the weaker institutions. 

At the present time most of the states have developed, or are in pro- 
cess of developing, long-range programmes for higher education. With- 
Out question they will expand their facilities for the growing number 
of young people, and they will increasingly extend public support con- 
Sistent with the means they severally possess. 

The Federal Government, although it does not assume responsibility 
for institutional programmes, has a complex relationship with higher 
education. In addition to granting funds to institutions as noted earlier, 
lt provides annually a substantial sum for student aid. For example, in 
1954-5, this total was about $818-0 millions, of which $705-3 millions 
represented aid to veteran students; $18-8 millions for the international 
educational exchange programme; $12-4 millions for traineeships in 
the fields of science and health; $36-7 millions for the training of reserve 
Officers for the armed services; and $448 millions for the academies of 
the armed services. 

Furthermore, the Federal Government operates a low-interest college 
loan Programme to assist colleges, both public and private, to build 

Ouses, etc., for students and staff. 

In the spring of 1956 the President of the United States appointed a 
committee of distinguished citizens to study education beyond the high 
School. The report of this committee stressed the need for teachers, for 
assistance to students, for comprehensive planning, for appropriate 
financing, and for examination of relationships of the Federal Govern- 
ment with education at this level. A major recommendation of this 
Committee was the establishment of a permanent body to provide to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare “a continuous and 
orderly review and development of the national and inter-governmental 
aspects of education beyond the high school ”. 


The Problems and the Outlook 
_Each state must determine for its youth the minimum standards for 
igher educational opportunity, including quantity, quality, variety, 
and accessibility. As yet they have not provided public support con- 
Sistent with the means they possess. In the great expansion period ahead, 
will the cost burden on students and their families be graded according 
to their ability to pay? And can privately controlled institutions, whose 
Teedoms must ever be safeguarded, be brought to serve effectively in 
an over-all state plan? 
It can be expected that each state will strive to achieve for its youth 
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equality of educational Opportunity within the state. For equality 


among the states probably cannot be achieved without Federal aid. 
Will such aid be forthcoming? 


The Federal Government is in process of developing its role. We 
may not expect that it will seek centralized control, but rather that it 


both of the varying fiscal capacities of the several states and of the 


for the higher education of their 
youth. 


education are now forming, and the people of the 
coming increasingly aware of the values and the 
‘onfidently expect them to choose Wisely. 


THAD L. HUNGATE. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Organization and Finance of Universities in Italy 


AMONG the most controversial problems in Italy to-day is the question 
of the university’s double role: instruction in subject-matter and train- 
Ing for a professional future. Italian thought—ever since Carlo Cattaneo 
(1801-69) and Silvio Spaventa (1822-93), even throughout idealism 
(Croce and Gentile) and every other main trend in national thought 
(R. Mondolfo)—has always rejected the idea of a profession which did 
Not sustain and nourish itself continuously from an ever-renewed flow 
of Scholarly research; thus we have always refused to divorce profes- 
Slonal education from formal scholarship. Between pure scholarship 
and professional practice there is a reciprocal linkage which just cannot 

e undone. Therefore for a’profession of young people the education 
takes root in that same academic field of knowledge which the pro- 
‘ession itself relies on for its sustenance, its topicality, and its modern- 
ìXzation. Without scholarship there exists not a profession but a mere 
Career, dull and unreflecting. 

In Practice, however, to-day the number of students enrolled in the 
University is vast in proportion to the classroom accommodation, halls, 
libraries, and laboratories of our higher institutes. It bears no real 
relation to their ability to cater for so many. Indeed, it is common 

Owledge that if, in fact, all the young people enrolled in the university 
Cose to turn up, there would not be enough room to accommodate 
them, Therefore, as has been said, the question is urgent, and is full 
Ot new stresses, Italian legislation, as contained in the Gentile reforms 
Ot 1923, declares that students who have obtained their doctorate (the 
ony Strictly academic qualification that the university awards), and 
Who intend to register inthe various professional bodies and associa- 

ons to take up their career, must undergo a State Examination (Esame 
ee) immediately after obtaining their degree, so as to win recog- 
On as qualified members of their profession (abilitazione all’ esercizio 

Pr Ofessionale), This proposal has been established in principle in the 
new Constitution of the Republic; however, every year protests are in- 
Creasingly raised against it by professors no less than by students, This 
year (1958) demonstrations against it were so unusually violent and 
R SN bak Seen intervention was required, with a view to 

$ aw. 


Jection to the State Examination is voiced in the following terms: 
Y.B.E.—11* : 
329 
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“If the university gives merely academic instruction, and if its a 
petence is only that of preparing students for scholarly researc: a 
means of specialized courses, practical work in laboratories, and sem : 
nars, where are the institutions in which students can become Pe 
prepared for the professions for which this State Examination is meee 
as a test? Where is the justice in requiring such a scrutiny of them? re 

Clearly the question is a real one. It becomes more explicit to t 
extent that it spreads throughout the country the idea of store 
university education by introducing a distinction between an academi F 
degree and a professional qualification—-in other words, between oo 
petence in scholarship and competence on the ground of a profession a 
education. Moreover, ideas vary considerably and vehemently abou 
the means of bringing such a proposal to actual fulfilment. Besides, aS 
is obvious, there is no lack of people who, though harking back to the 
tradition of thought referred to earlier, are still opposed to any reform. 

It is difficult to foretell the future. The problems involved are serious. 
To have them fully discussed in Parliament may be a matter of some 
difficulty. Certainly, it is conceivable that sooner or later there may be 
areform of the university in the sense indicated. 


Teacher Training 


This seems the more 


likely because the problem is associated with 
another that is both serious and a sore 
namely, that of training teach 


a doctorate in Latin language and literatur 
and literature, history, physics, mathema 
obtaining their degree, if they wish to enter secondary 
they submit to a competitive examination. This is a tru 
tion, for the profession is specialized and difficult. O 
success in this examination they can enter the teac! 
permanent members, 
Thus in Italy a system prevails whereby teachers in secondary schools 
receive an academic education in the subject or subjects in which they 
specialize, but receive no specific preparation for the teaching profes- 
, by identifying ‘ knowledge’ and ‘ knowledge of 

us put a particular interpretation on a concept 
deeply rooted in our cultural traditions. Nowadays, however, in recog- 
riments conducted abroad, and in keeping with 4 
ducation studies which has developed since the 


school teaching, 
e State Examina- 
n the strength of 
hing profession a5 
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war, various shades of public opinion are in revolt against this state 
of affairs. There is a desire to have teachers who are also fully 
educated in professional respects, and not just learned. This augurs well 
for a radical reform, destined to establish specialized departments of 
education or new university regulations, so as to impart professional 
training to students coming from any university faculty and intending 
to take up a teaching career; this would be based upon a theoretical 
Study of educational principles, psychology of child development, and 
comparative education. However, the idea is meeting many obstacles 
because of present circumstances. 


Proposals for a Faculty of Education 
Connected with what has already been said here, there is a broad move- 
ment afoot for the revision of our university regulations. This has been 
Promoted in recent years by the Ministry of Public Instruction. There 
ave been several conferences, in fact, of deans of relevant faculties, 
university teachers, and head masters, with a view to studying the 
heeds of the faculties themselves, of the proposed courses of study, and 
the chances of reform. Of these conferences one in particular deserves 
Special mention for its significance—the conference at the University 
of Padua in January 1958. It was attended by university teachers of 
Pedagogical studies, who resolved on the establishment of a new 
University faculty which has not existed in Italy so far: the Faculty of 
Ucation. This faculty would, among other things, be charged with 
the professional training of all students, from whatever their original 
aculty, who intend to take up secondary school teaching. It would be 
ased upon four groups of subjects : philosophy, education, psychology, 
and sociology-with-administration. 
But the deans of the Faculties of Arts and Philosophy, and those of 
“partments of elementary teacher training (magistero) (who are, more 
Or less, concerned with instruction in arts and philosophy), rejected this 
Proposed Faculty of Education when they were invited to express their 
Pinion of it. This they did, however, by only a slender majority. 


Finance and Staffing 

In this brief and restricted account of the problems of the Italian 
niversity we cannot touch upon questions of structure in the various 
aculties. Yet we still have to take account of two great problems—the 

greatest, indeed, affecting the economics of higher education in Italy. 
€ first of these is the problem of financing the universities in Italy. 
Between 195-6 and 1956-7 the part of the budget of the Minis- 
ty of Public instruction concerned with the university rose from 
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12,624,764,070 lire * to more than 13,593,130,070 lire, Other. propan 
tionate increases occurred in the year 1956-7, and latterly in 1959- 


(the most recent for which exact fi 
have not altered much between then 


with professors the Supervision of students, Once again, for financial 
reasons the number of assistants is very limited; and no matter how the 
economic position of the assistants and their c 
proved, there will still be plenty to do to sol 


SS 


* Rate of Exchange, 1,750 lire (approx.)=£1=$» go. 
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Work seem indispensable. Nevertheless, even in these Faculties (such as 
Engineering and Medicine) there are a number of students who arrive 
m town on the day of the examination, only to leave the following 
morning.? There is no point in dwelling on the disadvantages of such 
4 situation. The economic situation in Italy is such that it is, or could 
€ possible to give a considerable number of scholarships to students, 
or free board and lodging, and to establish university colleges and 
Student hostels. Within strict limits something is actually being done 
for the junior teaching staff, But it really is a case of extremely narrow 
limits, because we need to help’no fewer than fifty thousand students. 
ere is no lack of proposals for working out a scheme of university 
Oans, to be repaid by instalments when the students have qualified and 
egun their careers. However, up to now nothing has been definitely 
decided, 

As is clear from the personnel, which is certainly reduced to a 
minimum, the problems weighing on the Italian University are critical. 
The Country is concerned about them, and they have been under review 
on more than one occasion. More than one solution might already be 
°PPropriate according to our experts; but at present there has been no 
OPp Ortunity to try any of them. Chances are rare, and hard to seize, in 
2 Parliamentary government whose majority is small, and where the 
5 argin of safety does not really justify proceeding from theory to 

“Hon. Will it always be so in years to come? 
LUIGI VOLPICELLI. 


> i . Q 
Ph Diversity faculties in Italy consist of the following : Mathematical Sciences; 
Sics; Natural Sciences; Industrial Chemistry; Pharmacy; Medicine and Surgery; 
Sineering; Architecture; Fine Arts; Agriculture; Veterinary Science; Law and 
Statice station (giurisprudenza); Political Science; Commerce and Economics: 
Elements, Ae (istituto navale); Oriental Studies; Arts and Philosophy; 

Y Teacher Training (magistero). ft eee 
SE most Popular e aie the ona Law and Administration; Com- 
e SN and Economics; Medicine and Surgery; Arts and Philosophy. Next come 
aculties of Science, Agriculture, and the rest. í : 

Ma S University cities number twenty-eight. That is too many. Itis true that 
Milan, € only one or two faculties. The largest Universities are those of Turin, 
Ca he „enoa, Pavia, Padua, Bologna, Florence, Rome, Bari, Catania, Palermo, 
te lari, In addition to the State Universities there are also others called ‘ free ’, 
“Private. The biggest is the University of the Sacred Heart in Milan, 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Organization of Institutions of Higher Education 
in Lebanon 


THE institutions of higher learning in the Lebanon may be classified ps 
four different groups. If arranged according to the date when 
senior institution of each type was established, they are’: 
(1) American : 

(A) The American University of Beirut. 

(B) The Beirut College for Women. 

(C) The Near East School of Theology. 

(D) The Middle East College. 
(2) French: 

(A) The Université de St. Joseph. 


(B) The Ecole Supérieure des Lettres, 


(C)The Centre d'Etudes et des Recherches Mathématiques & 
Physiques. 


(3) Private National : 


The Lebanese Academy., 
(4) State: 


The Lebanese University, 


These nine institutions are all located in Beirut, the oldest of them 
being the American University of Beirut and the youngest the Lebanese 
University. The institutions listed under ( 1) and (3) are discussed by the 
writer, [The Editors had hoped to include another Writer's comments 
on institutions under (2) and (4); the text was not, however, available-] 


AMERICAN | 
(A) The American University of Beirut A 
The American University of Beirut includes two affiliated institu- 


; 3 aN À k 
tions: the American University proper, which offers advanced wor 


» as well as the diploma of this school. 
) The Ecole Supér; * re 
Recherches Mathématiques et Physiques grant certain diplomas which a 
Tecognized towards the 
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including professional education, and International College, which 
offers pre-university work. These two institutions are located together 
In Beirut, the precincts comprise about seventy acres of land and fifty 

uildings, although the latter institution will be moved before long to 
a site in the suburbs of Beirut. While each of them possesses a separate 
endowment fund and a separate board of trustees, they both operate 
now as one administrative unit. For the purpose of the present article 
only the university proper will be taken into consideration. 


Historica] Background 


In 1862 the American missionaries of Syria,? having succeeded in 
Promoting elementary and secondary education in that region, felt that 
Some attention should be given to higher education, which was urgently 
needed. It was decided that one of them, Dr. Daniel Bliss, should with- 

raw from the evangelical work of the mission in order to found 

an institution of higher learning which would be administered inde- 

Pendently and maintained by its own funds. Accordingly Dr. Bliss 

travelled to the United States, and within two years raised $100,000; 

because of the inflation during the Civil War period it was decided 

to hold this money intact until conditions improved, and to raise another 
sum in England to set the work going. ` 

In 1866 the new institution, chartered by the Board of Regents of the 
niversity of the State of New York and initiated by generous English 
Subscriptions, opened its doors to a class of sixteen students. It was 

*st known by the name of the Syrian Protestant College; in 1920 it was 
ranteq university status and renamed the American University of 
elrut, During these ninety-two years of its existence this institution 
as been fortunate to have had good leadership from five presidents, the 


“st being Dr, J. Paul Leonard, whose inauguration took place in the 
Summer of 1957. 


Organization and Degrees y I 

€ university is composed of four faculties, each including one or 
Ore schools or programmes of study. While non-degree courses are 
Offered by these faculties, the emphasis is on degree programmes. 


(x) Faculty of Arts and Sciences (established in 1866) 
(2) Undergraduate Studies 


The regular course of this faculty covers a period of four years (fresh- 
Men, sophomore, junior, and senior) beyond an American high school 
Š aduating certificate or its equivalent. Generally speaking, such certi- 


Th 
Syria, L 


term ‘Syria’ was used in those days to denote the area later divided into 
€banon, Palestine, and Transjordan. 
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ficates as the Lebanese Baccalaureate Part I, the French Baccalaureate 
Part I, or the London General Certificate of Education (Ordinary level) 
are regarded as equivalents, subject to certain conditions. The degrees 
granted are: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), and 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.). 4 
In conjunction with the Near East School of Theology in Beirut, this 
faculty offers a combined arts and theology programme extending over 


six years. Students who complete this programme are awarded a B.A. 
as well as a Diploma in Theology. 


(b) Post-graduate Studies 


ter’s Degree in Arts (M.A.), in 
-), Or in Business Administration (M.B.A.). 

This faculty offers, in addition, non-degree programmes in business, 
in teacher education, and in English communication skills. 


(2) Faculty of Medica] Sciences 
(a) School of Medicine (established in 1867) 


(b) School of Pharmacy (established in 1871) 


The pharmacy Course represents four years of study and nine months 
of practical experience in an approved pharmacy after the completion 


of the freshman class (science programme). This training leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Pharm.) 


1905) 

h period of three years’ study and 

Clinical experience beyond secondary school work, and leads to 4 
A degree course is also offered which requires addi- 

Junction with the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and 

of B.S. in Nursing. 


ae School of Public Health (established in 1 954) 

ae School offers two one-year programmes: (a) an advanced pro- 

de is eE Post-graduate studies intended for holders of university 
grees, and leading to a diploma in some field of public health; (b) 4 
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non-degree programme of technical training intended for holders of 

Secondary school or nursing school certificates, and leading to a certi- 

ficate in sanitation, public health, or laboratory technology. 

i The School of Dentistry, established in 1910, Was closed down in 
940. 


(3) Faculty of Engineering (established in 1951) 

The regular course offered by this faculty extends over a period of five 
years (four calendar years with three intervening summers) beyond the 
freshman class (pre-engineering programme) or its equivalent. The 
Course leads either to the degree of Bachelor of Architectural Engineer- 
mg (B.Arch.E.) or to the degree of Bachelor of Engineering (B.Eng.) for 
Sraduates majoring in civil, mechanical, or electrical engineering. The 

€gree of Master of Engineering (M.Eng.) is granted to selected graduates 
On the completion of one more year of advanced work. 


This faculty offers, in addition, non-degree programmes in technical 
training, - 


(4) Faculty of Agricultural Sciences (established in 1952) 
he regular course of study offered by this faculty represents three 

Years of Study, with two intervening summers, beyond the freshman 
class (science programme) or its equivalent. The course leads to the 

c8ree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, and the Diploma of In- 
genieur Agricole. The degree of Master of Science in Agriculture is 
granted to selected graduates on the completion of eleven months of 
advanced work, ; T 
his faculty offers, in addition, non-degree programmes 1n technical 
Vocational training. 


At the disposal of these four faculties there are three main academic 
Services; the library, consisting of about one hundred and three thou- 
cand books (of which about one-third are in Arabic) and twenty thou- 
ane Volumes of bound periodicals, and having subscriptions ae over 
ee thousand five hundred and fifty periodicals; the museum brings 
cology, p bservatory serves as a weather and 
» botany, and zoology; the observatory serve 
research station x well x providing field training for astronomy 
rs, $ 


; Furthermore, the university provides ample opportunities and facili- 
ties for extra-curricular activities. There are about thirty student socie- 
ties anq clubs, and a newspaper managed and edited by students. The 


athlet; a 
*hletic Programme is extensive and carefully supervised. 
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Student Body 


Registration figures for the year 1957-8 showed a total enrolment of 
2,177 students, 1,389 of whom were in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
387 in the Faculty of Medical Sciences, 285 in the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing, and 116 in the Faculty of Agricultural Sciences. The policy of limit- 
ing enrolment has, for several years, kept the level of the student body 
at slightly above the two-thousand mark. i 

In the year 1956-7 the student body represented thirty-six different 
countries; but nearly 90 per cent of the students came from Arab coun- 
tries, the Lebanon having the highest number, namely 896. Similarly, 
the students represented twenty different religious affiliations, nearly 61 
per cent of them being Christian and the rest non-Christian. 3 

Women students constitute a small minority, although the institution 
became co-educational in the year 1921-2. However, the number © 
women students has been steadily increasing from 12 in that year to 415 
in 1957-8 

In the summer of 1957, 425 students graduated : 271 from the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, 60 from the Faculty of Medical Sciences, 56 from 
the Faculty of Engineering, and 38 from the Faculty of Agricultural 


Sciences. All were granted degrees except thirteen nurses, who Yê- 
ceived only the Nursing Diploma 


- Out of the 425 graduates, 71 were 
women, 
Aims 
He American University of Beirut is devoted to the pursuit of truth 
and the i 


(1) Education for Leadership 


Throughout the various phases of its history, this institution has el” 
deavoured to turn Out good leaders who can make their influence felt 
throughout the Middle East, it being understood that leadership is not 
necessarily of a type of achievement, nor confined to the outstanding 
aspects of public life, nor is it necessarily accorded fame and given 4 

igh reputation. A good leader may be a famous surgeon or member 
of parliament, or he may simply be a teacher or agriculturalist in a fa! 
away corner of his country. 


The American University of Beirut has a fairly well-defined concep- 
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tion of the type of leader it tries to produce. First and foremost he 
should be a good man; hence the emphasis it places on character-build- 
ing, on the appreciation that a higher education which fails to develop 
the affective aspect of the student’s personality might do more harm 
than good. He should also be a good citizen; it has always been the 
policy of this American institution to exercise great care to prevent its 
Students from becoming denationalized—to fit them for useful life in 
their own communities rather than to fit them for the American way 
of life. The belief is that sound nationalism is a prerequisite to inter- 
nationalism. a 

Furthermore, a good leader should be concerned about social welfare 
and social service rather than self-aggrandizement and self-glorification; 
to this end the university seeks to inculcate in its students a sense of 
earnest concern for the well-being of their people and an earnest desire 
to contribute to their progress. A good leader should also be able to 
Serve his people not only through competency in his particular field of 
Specialization but also through a cultural awareness of community 
needs and a clear understanding of world affairs; hence the great need 
to provide students with a broad liberal education in the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences before they enter any of the professional schools, as well 
as enriching their professional training with cultural content. 
_ There can be no doubt that in the course of the ninety-two years of 
its existence the American University of Beirut has achieved this aim 
to a considerable extent. This may be seen by the extent of influence 
exercised by its graduates throughout the Middle East. During this 
Period about fourteen thousand potential leaders have passed out of its 
Zates—men and women with a breadth of vision, sense of civic respon- 
sibility, and a devotion to the fundamental values of human life. A 
arge number of them have held important positions of public service 
and made a real contribution to social progress in various fields of 

uman endeavour. 


(2) Advancement of Knowledge 
_ Like other good institutions of higher learning, the American Univer- 
Sity of Beirut regards research as one of its basic functions, not only 
as an end in itself but also as a means of enriching the teaching process 
and training students in proper methods of study and investigation. 
he area which the university serves is rich in opportunities for 
research. Given the necessary funds and facilities, it is in a position to 
Make valuable contributions in various fields of knowledge. While the 
unds and facilities available at the present time are not adequate, a 
Imited amount of research has been carried out by the different facul- 
ties, which has recently been extended, thanks to the grants made by 
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such foundations and agencies as Rockefeller Foundation, Ford Founda- 
tion, Rockefeller Brothers Fund, and others. Some of the results have 
been published in the last few decades, while others are awaiting publi- 
cation. Following is a brief mention of the type of research work 
recently reported by the various faculties. 

In the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the Departments of History and 
Arabic have a research Programme of interpretative studies of the 
modern Arab world; the Department of Economics has a research 
Project on business legislation, oil and labour, fruit and vegetable 
marketing in the Middle East; the Department of Education has a re- 
Search programme, some of its recent publications in Arabic being: 
Educational Awakening and the Future of the Arab World, A Modern 
Philosophy of Education for a New Arab World, The Teaching of Arabic 
Reading to Beginners. Other research programmes have been pursued 
by the Departments of Psychology, Sociology, Political Science and Law; 
Commerce, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and 
e resulted in books or articles. 


dical Sciences research activities continue to be 
productive in many departments. Not 


implied by the 
e of its unique nature. It 
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services and the needs of the people it serves in order to continue to fulfil 
the functions which were the reasons for its establishment. It must 
perform services which cannot be provided locally but which are 
urgently needed for the spiritual, intellectual, social and economic de- 
velopment of the region.” 7 

By the nature of its situation as an institution of higher learning in an 
area which is undergoing rapid and radical social transformation, the 
university is called upon to perform many forms of service to govern- 
ments, to private agencies, and to the public in general. Some of these 
services accord with its regular educational work; others do not, and 
are undertaken only for lack of other appropriate agencies and in the 
hope that they will not distract it from its basic functions. 

For example, it co-operates with governments in training and recom- 
mending teachers, gives expert advice to business organizations, renders 
Consulting services to various agencies, assists in the development of 
School curricula, organizes in-service training programmes, holds re- 
gional conferences, opens summer courses, runs evening classes, offers 
public lectures, and in every possible way promotes intellectual activi- 
ties. These and similar forms of service show that the university is 
responding, as it should, to the needs of society and making no little con- 
tribution to its progress. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, as the American University ap- 
Proaches its centennial anniversary, it can look back with satisfaction 
Upon a long period of fruitful educational service, and can take delight 
in the realization that, through its preparation of leaders, its advance- 
Ment of knowledge and its service to social improvement, it has con- 
tributed in no small degree to the renaissance of the Middle East in 
Seneral and the Arab world in particular. 


Control and Finance 

i The American University of Beirut is a private institution supported 
argely by the voluntary contributions of a large number of donors. 
hile the idea of an institution of higher learning for the Middle East 
Was a natural outgrowth of American missionary activity in Syria, and 
founder was selected from the members of the American Mission 
ard; the institution once founded was never under the control of that 

Oard and the founder was released from his commitments to it. 
Within three or four years the preliminary endowment funds were 
raised and a United States Board of Trustees was formed to take charge 
Of them and to exercise supreme control over the institution. For some 
pimea local supervisory committee was appointed to act as the connect- 
ng link between the board and the administration, but before long this 
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committee was found unnecessary and the board began to deal directly 
With it through the president of the university. 


The trustees are at present twenty-five in number, two of whom are 


central administration, During the last few years, two of the a 
vice-presidents of the university have been Arabs, one from Syria an 


meetings on its campus. 
In addition to the Bo 

United States which handles fun 

tions. It is the Near East 


8. In the words of the last presidential 
report: “In these days of rapid inflation and risi 


ir programmes. Such 


€ zir strength and the main- 
spring of their historical mission. If this is true of private universities 


M general, it is especially true of the Ameri 


xpenditure. The operating expense of the univer- 
d three-quarter million dollars. Of this large sum 
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the income from student fees amounts to about 11 per cent, and endow- 
ments to about 6 per cent, while the rest has to be met from gifts and 
grants, as well as from payments for the various services rendered by the 
university. 

_Furthermore, a large number of candidates who are qualified for 
higher education cannot afford to enter the university. To these, oppor- 
tunities for financial assistance are available in the form of scholarships, 
Srants-in-aid, graduate fellowships, and student employment. While 
the university has a special fund for the purpose, the larger part of this 
financial aid to students comes from non-university sources such as the 
International Co-operation Administration, the Ford Foundation, the 

rab Governments, the University Alumni Association, and a fairly 
large number of individual scholarship funds. It is interesting to note 
In this connexion that tuition fees are only a small percentage of the 
actual cost of instruction. In the Faculty of Arts and Sciences they 
rover only 32 per cent of the actual cost; in the Faculty of Agricul- 
tural Sciences 4 per cent; in the Faculty of Engineering 15 per cent; and 


in the Faculty of the Medical Sciences 13 per cent. 


Main Problems 

It may be well to conclude this section of the article with a brief 
Statement of the main problems which confront the American Univer- 
Sity of Beirut, constituting a challenge to which it must find appro- 
Priate response, A, 

Of all the problems which face the university the financial is perhaps 
the most serious one. The institution has been developing steadily in 
response to social needs, especially in recent years when, thanks to the 
Senerous gifts and grants of a number of foundations and aS it 

AS developed extensively in the types of programme it offers, in student 
€nrolment, in equipment and physical plant. This naturally ae 
that the Operating expenses have increased greatly and that steady an 
adequate sources of income must be found if the institution 1s to con- 
Unue fulfilling its threefold function normally and ea 

€re are also student problems. If the university 1s to SP on 
producing the quality of leadership which keeps abreast of the advanc- 
mg times, it must continue to refine its methods of selecting and elimin- 
ating students, to provide them with the scholarships they need, to 
; Pose limitations on their enrolment, to improve the system of direct- 
Mg their curricular and extra-curricular activities, to channel their 
Patriotic feelings into constructive national service, and, in view of the 
“mancipation of women in many parts of the Middle East and the 
NCreasing demand for their efficient leadership, to expand still further 
*ducational facilities for women students. 
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Next comes the problem of the academic programmes offered y i 
university. In the process of development and expansion whic ad 
institution has recently undergone the professional faculties have 3 
the greatest share. This being the case, what these faculties need oe 
for some years to come is a period of consolidation. On the o Bi 
hand, the Faculty of the Arts and Sciences, which is the core of a 
institution, remains in great need of development and expansion a 
both its undergraduate and its graduate offerings. The undergradua 
studies need to be strengthened, not only to help enhance the work ‘i 
the professional faculties but also to give the prospective leaders an a 


round liberal education. The graduate studies should be developed to 
include the doctorate level of work in order to improve the quality oy 
leadership provided, as well as to give the institution full-fledged univer 
sity status. 


Another problem which calls for serious consideration is research. 


If the university is to make worthwhile contributions to knowledge an 
properly train pros 


pective research workers it must haye ample funds 
which flow in with greater steadiness and certainty, as well as adequate 
plant and equipment which keep pace with the advancing times. 
Finally, there are problems connected with the faculty. Needless tO 
say, an institution of higher learning is in a position to fulfil its educa 
tional mission only if it is fortunate in the possession of select teams © 


p the most qualified type of faculty, so as to be able 

re effectively and crea 
tively. It must continue to improve its employment terms, to ameliorate 
its housing conditions, to adjust its salary scale, to ensure its retirement 
allowances, to refine its social climate, and in every way possible make 
professorial work more attractive, 

These are some of the outstandin 
challenge to the universit 
ten-year plan. 
depend, to a gre 


to respond to its m 


g problems which constitute 4 
y as it approachcs the launching of its neW 
Upon the wisdom of its response to this challenge will 
at extent, its welfare in the years to come. 


(B) Beirut College for Women 
Historica] Background 


The Beirut College for Women, formerly called the American Junior 
College for Women, was founded in 1924 when a freshman college 
course Was offered at the American School for Girls, one of the oldest 
girls’ schools in the Arab East. The college was established under the 
auspices of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
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in the United States of America. A Board of Trustees appointed by 
that body is responsible to the Board of Regents of the State of New 
York for the standards of the college. nal f 

In 1933 the college was transferred from rented buildings to its own 
precincts, beautifully situated on a hillside and comprising five acres 
of land and six major buildings. Around the middle of the century it 
Was transformed from a two-year junior college to a full four-year 
college, and chartered by the New York State Board of Regents with 
authorization to grant degrees. 


Organization and Degrees : 

The Beirut College for Women offers a two-year course leading up 
at the end of the sophomore year ejther to the degree of Associate in 
Arts or to the degree of Associate in Applied Science, and a four-year 
Course leading up at the end of the senior year either to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree or to the Bachelor of Science degree. 


(1) The Two-year Course W $ 
The course which leads to the Associate in Arts degree is either in 
arts or in science, and is intended for students who expect to work in 
their junior and senior years for the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science degrees. Women students who are candidates for the Cer- 
tificate of the Short Course for Women at the Near East School of 
cology in Beirut may qualify for the Associate in Arts degree in a 
Combined three-year course of study. s 
_ The course which leads to the Associate in Applied Science degree 
18 a short commerce course. Students who wish to pursue their com- 
mercial studies further can work for the degree of Bachelor of Business 
ministration at the American University of Beirut. Graduates of the 
chool of Nursing of this university may obtain the Associate in Ap- 
Plied Science degree by taking a year's work in certain prescribed 
Subjects at the college. * 


(2) The Four-year Course 4 
€ course which leads to the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
€gree includes the following six major fields of concentration : y 
(a) Literature and Fine Arts. Literature may be concentrated in 
&ither the English or the Arabic language, and continue with either 
Ta or art. 
) Education-Psychology. 
(c) Euthenics (Home By The euthenics major includes two 
general fields of specialization. One of these is child development 
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and family relations; and the other nutrition, home management, and 
textiles. 

(d) General Science-Mathematics, 

(e) History-Politics. 

(£) Social Work. 


While there is some professional training in the Sducaticnpeych eed 
and social work majors, the total programme is that of a libera 
college. TA i 

Extension courses leading to both the Associate in Arts and 


d 
Bachelor of Arts degrees are offered to Women who are unable to atten 
day classes. In addition, the colle 


Furthermore, the college provides ample opportunities and facilities 
for extra-curricular activities. Ther 
and student organizati 
one of them. 


I941, 102; in 1951, 283; and in 1957, 
college to its highest possible enrolm 


e summer of 1957, 178 students graduated with college 
degrees as follows: 


(i) B.A. and B.S.: Total, 66 students; made up of : Lebanese, 33; Jor- 
danian, 8; Palestinian, 12; Syrian, 4; 


: American, 2; Greek, 1; Iranian, I; 
and Iraqi, s: Their religious affiliations were: Christian, 34; Moslem, 
26; and Druze, 6, 
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(ii) A.A. and A.A.S.: Total, 112 students; made up of : Lebanese, 67; 
Jordanian, 14; Palestinian, 8; Syrian, 13; British, 2; Iraqi, 5; Greek, 1; 
Iranian, 1; and Egyptian, 1. Their religious affiliations were: Christian, 
64; Moslem, 44; Druze, 2; and Jewish, 2. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the Beirut College for Women is to offer a liberal arts 
education to those who have completed their secondary school educa- 
tion and are qualified to go on into higher education. j 

Its programme of courses and its activities and facilities are designed 
to prepare women to assume their place of responsibility in the modern 
World as mothers, wives, professional women, and community leaders. 

Emphasis is placed on the cultural and spiritual development of each 
Student and on fostering mutual understanding and friendly relations 
as they apply to the family, the community, the nation, and the world. 
It is the policy of the college to keep the enrolment small enough to 
make possible a personal relationship between faculty and students. 

In the thirty-three years of its existence this institution of higher 
learning has undoubtedly lived up to its aim by sending forth young 
Women who have proved to be competent, enlightened, and inspired 
With high ideals. The Alumnae Association of the College has approxi- 
Mately one thousand five hundred graduates on its mailing-list. 


Control and Finance 
The College is under the immediate direction of a Board of Managers 
Consisting of representatives of the Syria-Lebanon Mission, the alumnae 
of the college, the American University of Beirut, and the Arab Evan- 
Belical Church. This board is responsible to the Syria-Lebanon Mission, 
Which is in turn responsible to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
Sions in the U.S.A, A Board of Trustees, composed of members of the 
oard of Foreign Missions, functions as the body representing the college 
oN the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York 
Y the granti 3 ; 
coll S Beet page tr dean are ex-officio members of the 
ege B 7 : ; 

he lemel Anan eee of the college is under the direction of 
the President, with the academic dean and the dean of students and 
aculty. Between meetings of the ane in legislative session, a Faculty 

Ouncil isa i for the faculty. ; 
ti e e eannan mafon is the Student Government Associa- 
lon, whose representative body is the Student Council, which meets 
Weekly to hear reports of student activities, to discuss student affairs, 
to make recommendations to the administration. Representatives 
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of classes, clubs, and the residence hall are present to take reports pack 
to their respective organizations, The four classes are organized. Ther 
are several clubs organized on the basis of interest. There is an 
upper-class honorary group whose members are elected on the Mere 
of scholarship and of service to the college. Their function is a 
guard the traditions of the college, to promote student scholarship an 
honesty, to build morale, to promote loyalty, to increase opportunities 
for student participation in the extra-class life of the college. ; 

In the year 1957-8, which was a normal year, 86 per cent of the in- 
Come to the college was from student fees. The balance was made up 
from board appropriations, alumnae, an American oil company, and 
special gifts, 

The college has no endowments, 


Main Problems 


Middle East area, it has a tremendous ed: 
the respect and good will of the departments of ed 
States, covering the whole geographical area of 
trating every level of society, and meeting a felt i 
community, it is unique in its educational oppo: 


(C) The Near East School of Theology 
Historical Background 
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century, when American missionary work was being established in this ' 
Part of the world. i euity 
It was in 1 932 that the two schools were united into one institution 

of higher learning which was then named the Near East School of 
‘heology, and the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
Slons and the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. became jointly responsible for the conduct of the new institu- 
Mon. In 1945 the Evangelical Synod of Syria and the Lebanon and the 
Union of Armenian Evangelical Churches in the Near East, and in 1950 
the Arab Evangelical Episcopa! Community of Jordan and Lebanon, 
became co-operating bodies. These five church bodies have since been 
Tepresented on the Board of Managers. 


Courses of Study 

The Near East School of Theology offers three undergraduate courses 
of Study leading respectively to the diploma of the school, the cer- 
Uficate, and the certificate of the short course. The first two courses 
are open to men and women, while the third is intended for ‘women. 
Students may be candidates for the diploma or the certificate in either 
theology or Christian education. In addition to these courses, the 
School offers a graduate course. z 


C) Diploma Course w 

he regular study leading to the diploma in theology or 
aa education requires hee Toa for students holding the B.A. 
degree, However, it may normally be covered in four years by students 
entering as seniors or juniors, and in five years by students entering as 
Sophomores; during this period, candidates are also expected to fulfil the 
requirements for the B.A. degree from the American University of 

“lrut or the Beirut College for Women. 


(2) Certificate Course 
_ The certificate course is offered to students who are unable to take the 
/Ploma course, but who wish to prepare themselves for full-time Chris- 
tan service. It extends over a period of three years beyond the fresh- 
man year or its equivalent, and its curriculum is similar to that of the 
Ploma course except for the omission of university work. 


(3) Short Course for Women , 

This course extends over three years for students entering the fresh- 
man class or two years for students entering the sophomore class. It 
ads to the Associate in Arts degree of the Beirut College for Women, as 
Well as the Certificate of the Short Course for Women of the Near East 


School of Theology. 
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(4) Graduate Course 


The institution also offers to its own graduates, as well as to 
graduates from other theological schools, facilities for advanced study 
and research adapted to individual needs. Pastors and other religious 
workers are encouraged to do one or more years of study in some par- 


ticular field. Such students may be granted a Certificate of Graduate 
Study upon the satisfacto 
study, and th 
to their studi 


In connexion with its re 


Theology has a library containing over twenty-one thousand volumes; 
at the same time its students have the 


litior graduate and graduate courses the institution 
engages in different types of €x.ension work. It offers evening seminar 
courses in the practical field for t 


workers. It holds conferences a: 


countries; namely, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, U.S.A., France, Turkey, Iran, 
rity come from the first three Arab lands. 
he institution has opened its doors wide to all 
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In the summer of 1956 there were four graduates, two being Lebanese 
and two Syrians. In the summer of 1957 there were three graduates, 
coming from Syria, Jordan, and Turkey. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the Near East School of Theology is to train religious 
leaders for the churches and Christian schools of the Near and Middle 
East at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

As an international and interconfessional institution it makes no dis- 
tinction in terms of race or ecclesiastical affiliation. It welcomes not 
only candidates preparing for professional Christian service, but all 
those who sincerely desire to share its facilities for Christian fellowship 
and study. It aims to be more ecumenical, seeking to serve a larger area 
and to co-operate with a larger number of churches, especially the 
ancient churches. 

At the close of a quarter of a century of its existence, the Near East 
School of Theology can look back with satisfaction upon a period of 
useful service. A good number of its graduates hold responsible posi- 
tons as ministers, leaders, evangelists, and social workers. 


Control and Finance 


The governing body of the Near East School of Theology is a local 
Board of Managers consisting of ten members. Each of the five church 
bodies which support the institution appoints two members. Added to 
these ten is the principal, who acts as ex-officio member. 

The Board of Managers appoints the principal and faculty members, 
approves the budget, and is responsible for the operation of the school. 

Financially the institution is supported by these five church bodies, 

ut mainly by the two missions—the American Board and the Presby- 
terian Board. Each board supports two faculty members, one American 
and one national, and also gives scholarship aid towards the support of 
Students. The three other bodies supply scholarships and contribute 
towards the general budget. 


Challenging Problems 

Atthis stage of its development the Near East School of Theology feels 
more than ever the challenge for a more effective service. With a 
NE dy changing society and great progress in every walk of life in the 

ear East, there is a great need for better leadership in the churches as 
Well as in the communities. Therefore a larger enrolment, a larger 
aculty, better physical facilities and equipment, and consequently an 
Xpanded budget are of prime importance. 
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In view of these needs one major future plan is the relocation of 
the school near the American University and the Beirut College for 
Women. This plan will ensure closer co-operation with these two 
institutions and will also give their students a better chance to get the 
benefit of courses in theology and Christian education. Wider co-opera- 
tion with the ancient churches is also being contemplated. Ecumenical 
co-operation is within the scope of the school, and to plan along this 


line for a wider and more efficient service in the Near Fast is a prime 
objective which it pursues with faith. 


(D) The Middle East College 
Historical Background 

The Middle East College was founded in 1939 in Beirut by the Seventh- 
day Adventist Mission, and was at first called the Ecole Adventiste. 
Later its curriculum was expanded to include professional training for 
ddle East, and its name was changed to the 


College. At present its physical plant comprises an administration an 
instructional building, a teacher education laboratory school, two main 
dormitories, dining service, a laundry, cottages for married students, 4 
college store and bakery, a gasoline service, a vocational and mainten- 
ance building, a music studio, a radio recording studio, faculty homes: 
and farm and poultry buildings. 

The Middle East College has a secondary school operated under the 
same administration. It consists of the top four classes and offers tw° 
Programmes: one designed for students who Wish to 


Organization and Degrees 
The Middle East College offers a two-year programme in secretarial 
science or in elementary education, and a four-year programme leading 
up to the Bachelor of Arts degree, in history, religion, English, business 
administration, or in education. In either case, the requirement for 
admission is the completion of an accredited secondary school course- 
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(1) The Two-year Programme 


This is a brief terminal programme intended for students who plan 
to leave college at the completion of the sophomore class. Two courses 
are open to them, one preparing them for secretarial work and the other 
for elementary school teaching. On graduation they receive certificates. 


(2) The Four-year Programme 


This programme, which leads to the Bachelor of Arts degree, com- 
Prises for each student a major field of specialization, combined with 
Courses elected from one or more minor fields related to it. Both major 
and minor fields are selected from the following six divisions of in- 
struction : 

(a) Religion and Biblical languages. 

(b) Applied arts. 

(c) Social sciences and fine arts. 

(d) Education. 

(e) Languages and literature. 

(£) Science and mathematics. 

Apart from the regular divisions, the Middle East College has an ex- 
tension division which offers courses by correspondence to those who 
Cannot take such courses in residence. ~ 

The college also has a number of academic and cognate services, 
among which are the library, which contains over four thousand Arabic 
and English volumes; the radio recording studio, which is used for re- 
Cording voice and music used in radio broadcasts; the Middle East press, 
which as a sister institution serves for printing school publications and 
affords vocational training in the graphic arts; the college service centre, 
which, with the bakery, store, and gasoline pump, helps to serve the 
Schoo] family and local community; and the Arabic elementary labora- 

ry school, which functions as a service to the community and as a 
raining centre for teacher education. a 
Uurthermore, the college also encourages student participation in 
€xtra-curricular activities oand organizations. There is an overall 
Student association which sponsors a variety of social and recreational 
activities; there are several residential, instructional, and service clubs. 
ere are welfare groups engaged in various social services; and there 
Te two student publications: an annual year book and a monthly 
College Paper, 


Student Body 


„The great majority of the students of the Middle East College come 
bo Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey. Present 


Carding and housing facilities accommodate about 100 students, al- 
Y.B.E.—12 
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though the total enrolment ranges from 110 to 125 students. Of these, 
half are in the college proper, and the rest are in the secondary school. 

Most of the students have a daily study-work programme. Campus 
work and departmental labour, including meals, dining service, laundry, 
industries, and maintenance, and practically all other services, are ac- 
complished by student participation. 

In June 1957 there were fourteen graduates. Out of these, three sya 
granted certificates in secretarial science or elementary education, an 


eleven were granted Bachelor of Arts degrees in business administration, 
education, or in theology. 


Aim 
The aim of the institution 
personal development and of all-round socio 


physically, by giving th 
which govern the functi 
lectually, by helping them to form habits of accuracy, discrimination, 


sound judgment, and creative thinking; aesthetically, by fostering in 


them an appreciation for the best in literature, in nature, in music, an! 
in the fine arts; and mor ; 


acceptance and practice 
enlightened conscience of mankind 


There can be no doubt that throughout its existence this institution 
of higher learning has lived up to its aim, and sent out to the countries 


of the Middle East men and women of sound character who have ren- 
dered valuable Services to their communities. 


Control and Finance 
The Middle East Colle: 


ge is one of hundreds of educational institutions 
throughout the world 


under the general supervision of the Educational 
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Department of the General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists, 
Washington, D.C. nh 

Responsible to this educational department for the supervision of 
the Middle East College is a Board of Trustees consisting of fourteen 
members, three of whom are ex-officio members; namely, the president 
of the college, the dean, and the treasurer. 

The Board of Trustees convenes in full session once a year. Acting 
for it in the management of the college throughout the year is an execu- 
tive committee composed of ten out of the fourteen members of the 
board, including the three ex-officio members. i 

The college holds a permit issued by the Ministry of Education of the 
Lebanese Republic authorizing it to offer secondary and college courses. 

Church membership throughout the countries of the Middle East 
determines the constituency of the Middle East Division of Seventh-day 
Adventists. An annual operating budget is adopted, and annual appro- 
Priations are dispatched to the Middle East College. The fiscal year is 
July 1st to June zoth, inclusive. Student expenses are subsidized by 
gifts, regular appropriations, and special donations. ? 

4 Productive student labour is organized on a work-department basis 
in harmony with six elaborate financiai-and-work programmes. Such 
labour helps the students to defray school and living expenses. 


Challenging College Problems 

The College is faced continually with a challenge in curriculum and 
research to offer instruction and facilities adapted for the differing in- 
dividual and societal needs of students from various countries of the 
Middle East. 

An audio-visual library, and home economics and science equipment 
and facilities are needed to meet student needs more adequately. 

€acher education and subject-content areas are receiving currently 
emphasis in in-service education. 

The Middle East College endeavours, with its work programme, to 
€velop manual skills and-an attitude of respect for labour; with its 
academic programme, a challenging and stimulating environment for . 
Individual growth; and with a cultural, social, and spiritual atmosphere, 

°pPortunities for character and personality development. 
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PRIVATE NATIONAL 
The Lebanese Academy 


The Lebanese Academy (previously of Fine Arts), the only national 
private institution of higher learning in the Lebanon, was founded 3 
1937. The Lebanese University, established about fifteen years later, is 
state institution. f «ities 

In its modest beginnings the Lebanese Academy confined its activi ; 
to the fine arts; but now it is mainly concerned with liberal and profes 
sional education, and is therefore referred to as the Lebanese Academy- 
It consists of the following six schools : 

(1) School of Music and Dramatic Art. 

(2) School of Painting and Sculpture. 

(3) School of Architecture. 

(4) School of Literature and Social Sciences. 

(5) School of Politics and Economics. 

(6) School of Law. 

In addition to these schools, the academy has a preparatory class i 
which holders of the baccalaureate certificate Part I are admitted an 
prepared for the Part II Certificate Examination. Candidates for the 
School of Architecture may takë during this preparatory-year additiona 
courses in mechanical drawing. 

Strictly speaking, only the last four schools, concerned with liberal 
and professional education, may be regarded as institutions of higher 


learning. For the purpose of the present article, therefore, only these 
four will be considered. 


Historical Background 


It is interesting to note how the Lebanese Academy came into exist- 
ence. Its early beginnings go back to 1937, when an association © 
amateur musicians was formed for the purpose of developing interest 
in classical music. In 1939 the association Started giving advance 
Courses in music and musical composition. -This action, however, gave 
rise to protests from certain groups, who tried hard to nip its educa 
tional enterprise in the bud on the grounds that it had not a government 
licence to teach. If it were to secure official recognition as a teaching 
body one of the members had to assume responsibility. The challenge 
was too strong, and for a while there was a good deal of hesitation. At 
last a young man of vision and conviction took it upon himself to carry 
on with the project. He was an engineer and a musician, Mr. Alexis 
Boutros by name, who was the founder of the association and later 
became the president of the academy. In fact, both the creation and 
the growth of the institution were largely due to his devoted efforts. 
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_ In 1941, when the Lebanon was still a mandated territory, an applica- 
tion for the establishment of an Academy of Fine Arts was submitted 
to the Lebanese Government; and in 1943, only a few months before 
the Lebanon attained her independence, the licence was granted. 

In that same year, the Schools of Painting and Sculpture and of Archi- 
tecture came into existence, while music and dramatics expanded. In 
the following year the Ministry of Education decreed that its examina- 
tions be under the supervision of this Ministry and that its diplomas 
bear the Minister's signature. 

In 1948 a liberal arts school was added to the institution, namely, the 
School of Literature and Social Sciences. The Ministry of Education 
welcomed this addition, as it contributed to the preparation of teachers 
for the rising state secondary schools. Practically all its students that 
year were government bursars. 


In 1949 the School of Politics and Economics was established to meet 


an urgent need. A fairly large number of students from the Lebanon and 
other Arab countries were anxious to prepare themselves for public 


Service through the medium of their mother tongue. 
ecent addition to the academy, 


In 1953 the School of Law, the most r 
Was established in response to another nrgent need. When the French 
Mandate came to an end in 1943, Arabic alone became the official 
language of the Lebanon, and lawyers were no more allowed to plead 
in French. In the Faculty of Law of the Jesuit University of St. Joseph, 
French was the medium of instruction, and candidates who had not 
Mastered the French language were naturally not admitted. Hence the 
need for a School of Law in which Arabic was the main language of 
Instruction, with either French or English as subsidiary languages. The 
Significance of this last expansion of the academy lies in its opening the 
doors, for entry into the legal profession and into key state positions, 
hot only to men and women who have had a French educational back- 
ground, but also to those who have had a national or an Anglo-Ameri- 
can one. 
Organization and Degrees 

Out of the four liberal and professi 
the School of Architecture grants on 
three others are fully-fledged degree-gran 


onal schools under consideration, 
ly a higher diploma, while the 
ting institutions. 


(1) School of Architecture 
The course offered by this school is modelled on that of the School 
of Beaux-Arts in Paris. It covers a period of five years beyond the 
or its equivalent, and leads to the 


baccalaureate certificate Part I 
Diplome d’Architecte. However, students of the preparatory gesa 
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the academy who take additional work in mechanical drawing ree 
complete the course in four years only. Admission is usually limi 


(2) School of Literature and Social Sciences 

The course offered b 
beyond the baccalaure 
to a licence degree. Fields of si 
geography, and Arabic literat 


Problems related to the Mid 
Particular. 


of schools using English as 


: ; ; is 
1 u a medium of Instruction, the academy 
Planning to introduce Englis 


h instead of French, 
(3) School of Politics and Economics 


. . . S 
© Certificate Part II or its equivalent, and leads 
n politics and economics, However, if certain co 


‘ s 
i es ral and applied) are substituted for the regui 
Courses in political Science, the Programme leads to a licence degree 1 


economics and commerce. In either case, emphasis is usually placed 
on social problems related to the iddle E 
East. 


tain the licence, students ag 
1 7 political problem pertain 
ing to the Middle East. 


(4) Schoo] of Law 


The course in law covers a period of four years beyond the pace 
ee Certificate Part II or its equivalent, and leads to a licence degre 
1n law, 


The medium of instruction is Arabic, but some courses are syn 
English or in French. 


At least one of these two languages is required 
for admission, si 


n addition to the regular programmes offered by these four schools, 
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the academy offers extension services to the public. It gives series of 
lectures, provides exhibitions, and issues publications. Its choral and 
orchestral ensemble (150 participants) gave its hundredth oratorio 
Concert at Christmas, 1957. Its library, containing eight thousand 
volumes and three hundred classical records, is accessible to the public 
as well as to the student body. 


Student Body 

Since its foundation, the Lebanese Academy has undergone rapid 
growth in many respects. Student enrolment is one indication of this 
growth. The accompanying table shows the numbers of men and 
Women enrolled since 1953-4. 


STUDENT ENROLMENT AT THE LEBANESE ACADEMY 


1953-4 1954-5 1955-6 1956-7 1957-8 


Men| Women| Men| Women| Men| Women | Men Women | Men| Women 


= 


School of Architecture | 28 4 |51 7 |82 C i aao 


School of Literature 
and Social Sciences | 34 17 |22 16 


a] 


14] 10 5 3 I 


schol of Politics and 
‘conomics 76 ae Ns AN 7 |s s |7 i 
School of Law 49 TESS 5 z i = : 


Most of the students are Lebanese, the rest come from Syria, Iraq, 
Jordan, and Egypt. A large proportion of the students registered in 
the School of Law and the School of Politics and Economics are govern- 
ment officials in service. ` 

In the summer of 1957, fifty-seven students graduated from the 
Lebanese Academy: nine from the School of Architecture, fourteen 
from the School of Literature and Social Sciences, eleven from the 
School of Politics and Economics, and twenty-three from the School of 


Law. Of these graduates, eight were women. 


Aim 

_ The Lebanese Academy aims to take the best that Western civiliza- 
tion and culture can offer and to combine it, through the medium of the 
Arabic language, with the best that an Eastern civilization and culture 


has, with a view to promoting social progress in the Lebanon as well as 


in the other Arab countries. a 
As a national institution it desires to create a link between the two 
streams of higher education in the Lebanon, the Latin on the one hand 
ther. In all fields of its activities it does not 


and the Anglo-Saxon on the 0 A 
seek to duplicate what is being done by other institutions, but rather 
to complement it by exploring untrodden fields of cultural service. 
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In art education the academy hopes to help the youth of the count 
to appreciate the abiding values of Western culture, and thus expos d 
them to a civilizing influence of paramount importance. In liberal an i 
professional education it hopes to prepare them for a life of usefu 
citizenship and efficient leadership. . ie 

There can be no doubt that in the twenty years of its existence ae 
Lebanese Academy has lived up to its aim and has sent forth into t 


` ; ir 
Arab East men and women who are rendering valuable services to the 
own communities. 


Control and Finance 


The Lebanese Academy is under the direction of an Administrative 
Board consisting of the President, vice-president, general secretary, an 


the deans of the six schools, together with two Lebanese leaders acting 
as counsellors. 


Secondly, the present Physical plant of the academy is most inada 
nly does it lack sufficient space to accommodate the S! 
schools, but it j 


3 in great need of modern furniture, eh 
teaching aids of al] Sorts. Its libraries and laboratories, 
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academy, that it is mostly private institutions which keep alive higher 
learning in the Lebanon. Given the necessary funds and facilities, they 
could continue working for the fusion of Western and Eastern cultures 
in a liberal atmosphere where knowledge is held sacred and equity, 


justice, and humanity can find full expression. 
GEORGE D. SHAHLA. 


Y.B.E,—12* 


SECTION Iv 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


THE tradition of academic freedom contains Within itself a number of 
concepts. It implies that a university has the right to decide severa 
things. First it has the right to decide who shall teach within its walls. 


ibility for what is taught, for the way it is 
tain European countries of course, the pos- 
ol leaving certificate gives automatic entry 
k aminations on which the award of a certifi- 
cate is based are frequently conducted by the universities or by men who 


and w d their 
RIS who have consequently accepte 
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the interdependence of national policy and university policy has in- 
creased. This has meant that conflicts have arisen in all the aspects of 
academic freedom that we have mentioned. Sometimes these have 
affected the universities per se, on other occasions individual teachers 
have been involved. 

The position of the individual member, of course, has always de- 
pended upon the strength of the university as an institution. The latter 
has often been able to protect those of its members whose views ran 
directly contrary to the establishment. This has meant that individuals 
have been able to express their views freely whether in the course of 
their professional work or incidentally. Where university autonomy 
has been weakened, however, the position of an individual teacher 
might be difficult. This situation has been further complicated in coun- 
tries where the administration has tended to separate off from the 
teachers. Under these circumstances new forces have had to be 
developed to safeguard the interests of the university teacher. Specifi- 
cally, we find the growth of organizations of university teachers whose 
task it is to conduct negotiations with the administration and govern- 
ment agencies on points of academic freedom, and in some cases—as 
in England—on national salary scales. Such organizations might in 
future play an increasing role in university affairs. It is to be hoped, 
however, that they see their task as a professional one, not restricted to 
Salary negotiations but also in association with administrators and gov- 
ernment as the formulation of policy and a code of professional ethics 
which, whilst protecting academic freedom, will prevent academic 
responsibility. i 

A further factor which has influenced the academic freedom of in- 
stitutions of higher learning should be noted. The expansion of these 


facilities has taken a variety of forms. Many institutions, for example, 
As articles in previous sections 


have been hool 
upgraded secondary schoo!s. i 9 
have shown, separate institutions have been established with a status 
comparable to that of the universities. These developments have often 
ose control of the higher institutes 


been prom iments wh 
Learns Geena than is typical of universities generally. 


as consequ eater 
The En AE with academic freedom have thus taken 
different forms, In some cases the difficulty has been to establish it. In 
other cases attacks have been directed against the right of a university 
to exclude students whom they regard as unqualified for one reason or 
Imost entirely in the hands of ad- 


another. Policy-making has been a y K 
ministrators. Appointments have been made against the wishes of the 


teachers themselves. Security of tenure and the bases on which a 


university professor might rightfully be dismissed are issues of concern 
to-day. Questions of contract, retirement age, the signing of loyalty 
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oaths, and wrongful dismissal arise. Finally there is always the danger 
that the universities might fall completely under political control. The 
defences against these kinds of abuse are important. The case ine 
illustrate types of problems and suggest specific ways of dealing wit 
them. 

The view that academic freedom should, for example, become 
public matter is advanced by Professor Hullfish. The changes whic 
have made the American institutions of higher learning more responsive 
to public pressure, either from students or through state legislatures, 
have had very considerable implications for academic freedom in the 
United States. The weakened position of the universities per se has 
had repercussions on the security of faculty members. The prolifera- 
tion of types and the enormous expansion of universities and colleges 
has meant that the ability of any institution to defend itself and its 
members from attack varjes enormously. Moreover, a climate of 
opinion accepts the desirability of admitting students to institutions of 
higher learning in ever-increasing numbers, Under these circumstances 
the universities and colleges cannot wield the solid power of a corpora- 
tion nor can they enlist, as they are still able to in Europe, enough politi- 
cal power to help them. New devices have had to be developed and are 
im process, even now, of taking shape. Professor Hullfish shows how the 
ic i tself a liberating movement, 
ince state legislatures, excePt 
gle doctrine. Academic free- 


on a slender thread, it requires that ‘ 
must remain eternally Vigilant on all 
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evident, writes Dr. Mantovani, “ that the university had given in and 
accepted totalitarian control ”. 

No matter how strong the universities are they can perhaps only 
maintain academic freedom in countries where other important free- 
doms are allowed to flourish. It may, however, be that one of the im- 
portant tasks of the universities is to ensure that these other freedoms 
are not lost. Perhaps the first line of defence for the universities in the 
interests of their own autonomy and freedom is for their members to 
Watch over the freedoms which exist in their society generally. If this 
Is so, then they cannot afford to ignore pressing political questions and 
simply look in on themselves and their own immediate interests. In 


this respect we might again mention the view expressed by Dr. Larrea in 
an earlier section. It is the responsibility of the universities to concern 
d in national and international 


themselves with the wide questions raise 
their security finally 


Politics, Strong though the universities may be, 
f freedom in society generally. 


rtheid has thrown great strain on 
n free. Professor Raum concludes 
h Africa by saying that the Separ- 
rates two principles which are 
ved from English tradition, so 
’_ First it implies that the initia- 
her education cannot be left to 


advantages of the arrangements prop 
Opinion at the ‘Open’ universities con: 
Pay for the loss of academic freedom ”. 

Problems of academic freedom at Makerere (Uganda) arise from some- 
what different reasons. Mr. Larby points out that Makerere had to 

face an early struggle for its academic freedom and an autonomy un- 
fettered even by an indirect government control”. The college grew 
out of a trade school and was financed direct from the treasuries of the 
Territories responsible for it. There was a fear on the part of the 
government and immigrant groups that it might have a disruptive in- 
fluence on the status quo “ either through the academic content of its 
Courses or in its disciplinary control of its students ”. Staffing difficulties 
and the home backgrounds of many students added to the difficulties 
in an area where the solid traditions of university autonomy were 
lacking. 

Finally, Professor Montrose examines from a legal viewpoint an 
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extremely significant case involving the right of tenure of a university 
professor. The dismissal of a professor at the University of Tasmania 
on moral grounds from his university society raises issues of great 
importance, not only in the matter of the dismissal, but also in the 
manner. Many questions of interest with regard to academic freedom 
arise from this case, such as: the idea of master-servant relations in a 
university community; the nature of a teacher's duties from the moral 
point of view; the question of probationary periods, length of notice, 
and the almost absolute permanency of appointment of professors; and 
—from the practical aspect perhaps the most important—the conduct 
of domestic inquiries carried out by universities in relation to normal 
legal practice and the relation of such domestic inquiries to legal pro 
cedure in the courts, 


THE EDITORS. 


CHAPTER ONE 


hal) bo oe eee 


Academic Freedom and the Universities in the U.S.A. 


ave advanced to the point where no substan- 
ward to counter the claim that freedom to 
ry condition for the advance- 
dyancement of man himself; 


Iris paradoxical that men h 
tial argument can be put for 
explore the full reach of ideas is a necessa 
ment of knowledge, and, hence, for the a 
while, at the same time, the social goals they have formulated are in 
such conflict that the condition of anxiety which pervades their lives 
often makes them afraid to accept the consequences of new ideas. And, 
by way of deepening the paradox, we find Russia, driven as she is by 
totalitarian zeal, and hence desperately in need of the knowledge that 
will thrust her quickly forward in her reach for power, granting a free- 
dom to scientists that seems incompatible with the monolithic state. 
In contrast, democratic people, as confused by the sudden threat to 
their freedom as one is who runs into 2 tree in the dark, frequently 
strike out in blind fashion in their eftorts to achieve security, without 
realizing that they thereby initiate a threat to themselves. Within the 
areas in which Russia permits the lead of ideas to be pursued, the limits 
of this freedom are seemingly clearly delineated. The exact opposite 
is the case where men are by tradition free. Faced with no single power 
that may mark off the limits within which thought may go its un- 
trammelled way, or that may give freedom or take it away, free men 
permit everyone to get into the act. Confusion is thus confounded 


and anxieties multiply. J 

This paradox is not new, of course. The struggle to secure and main- 
tain freedom is a continuing one. And academic freedom, critical 
though it is within the total movement, is but one aspect of man’s effort 
to free himself from arbitrary restriction and authority of whatever 
kind. What is new is that Russia is honouring knowledge in order to 
advance her reach for power and is doing so at a time when, in the 
conflict of nations, each great power possesses the means by which it 
may destroy the other, means that will, if uncontrolled by equally 
dramatic social inventions, lead to the destruction of themselves as 
well. The paradox may not be news the need to resolve it, however, 
has become imperative. No nation can endure ‘half slave and half 


free’; and there is reason to doubt that the world can. 
man may be thought of as a know- 


Viewed from one perspective, i f 
ledge-seeking being; yet, from another, he is seen to be afraid to commit 
asi) 
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himself fully to this impulse. The Golden Age of Greece records the 
fate of Socrates. The Middle Ages were darkened by the ever-present 
shadows of torture chambers. The light that came with the Renaissance 
has been dimmed often as habits of the past re-assert themselves. We 
may say correctly with Marchette Chute that the “ astrologer and the 
censor were both medieval figures ” and that “ they belong with that 
other medieval figure, the torturer”. Yet we know also, that, though 
astrology and censorship are ideas appropriate only to the past, they 
“ linger like the black cat who was once the familiar of witches and 


s her learning of ; ht up 17 
th § Of colonial days was caug 

1S phrasing Moreover, as later institutions followed (William ang 
Baton SS ©1202, to name but two) they fell into the sa™ 
representative of religious beliefs. It should 


rs Publishing į 
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continuing religious interest of the settlers eventually dotted the land 
with colleges as men of like minds established communities and deter- 
mined to provide for the perpetuation of their beliefs. These institu- 
tions are to-day, for the most part, secular. Whatever the initial 
purpose of their founders, the fact is that the contribution of these 
institutions to the development of American higher education is 
immeasurable. 

The second great movement in higher education occurred when the 
American people decided to initiate the public institution, represented 
to-day by the state universities and colleges and, through a later 
development, by municipal and community colleges. This movement 
within the states was accelerated by the Morrill Act of 1862. It has 
never been checked. 

If the initial, private, institutions were under the directive and 
restrictive influence of church bodies, the later, public, institutions were 
no less subject to control. State legislatures were not insensitive to 
what the money they appropriated ‘bought’. Nor, it should be added, 
are they insensitive to-day. Legislatures, however, except as they are 
sectionally motivated on specific issues, represent no single doctrine, a 
fact that blurs the lines of restriction and provides an appearance of 
freedom for those who teach, on the one hand, and makes unpredict- 
able the clear lines of restriction that at times appear, on the other. 
The point is, of course, that American higher education was developed 
by people who believed in the importance of education but who were 
unprepared, as few are prepared, for the inevitable discovery that the 
education they supported would challenge the validity of the good of 
belief they wanted perpetuated. And, since their institutions were 
developing almost simultaneously with a science that both called older 
beliefs into question and presented a new method of establishing belief, 
this challenge was inevitable.’ This was the setting that led teachers in 


* Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger, in The Development of Academic 
Freedom in the United States (Columbia University Press, New York, 1955, P- 503), 
have presented the history of academic freedom in this country in interesting and 
fascinating detail. The sweep of their study is suggested by a quotation, treating 
of academic freedom in war-time, from the 1917 annual report of one Harvard 
President (Abbott Lawrence Lowell), and a following comment upon the maturing 
Of this institution over the years of its being. _ They quote ae a university or 
college censors what its professors may say, if it reran fon en uttering 
something it does not approve, it thereby assumes responsibility for that which 
it permits them to say. This is logical and inevitable, but it is a responsibility 
which an institution of learning would be very unwise In sumne ...” Their 
comment is: “ It has taken centuries for Henry Dunster’s college to achieve such 


a high degree of balance and sanity.” 
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> s o 
colleges and universities to find ways in which to gain the Tig 
teach, and to conduct research, free of arbitrary restriction, hoyos 
placed. Theirs was no easy quest, either on or off campus. ae 
they, after the considerable success they have had, rest on their | 2 att 
Education, to state another paradox, has a way of confirming belie 


the 
also, of challenging it. Hofstadter and Metzger have summed 
problem nicely : 


solidarity and self-preservation, shoul 


criticism and inquiry, and Without fee 
Possess is one of the remarkal 


, lifting itself, so to speak, b 
it does not suggest is th; 


future. The authors, p 


ave established, all ways of cae ae 
—all of experience, in short—may, 1 fa 
ed to, come under the careful scrutiny 0 F 
demic freedom is to be honoured, no 4 


+ ibid., P. 506, * ibid., P. 506. 
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of experience may be honoured more and, in consequence, be placed off 
limits by signs that warn inquirers not to trespass. John Dewey once 
said, “I shall begin to believe that we care more for freedom than we 
do for imposing our own beliefs upon others in order to subject them 
to our will, when I see that the main purpose of our schools and other 
institutions is to develop powers of unremitting and discriminating 
observation and judgment.” © Dewey stated the case properly. These 
are the powers the commitment implies. Yet he oyer-stated it. The 
question is not whether we have achieved this purpose but, rather, 
whether we are moying towards it. Our ‘slender thread’ weakens or 
strengthens in exact relationship to the direction of our movement; 
and, while it will take a bit of doing to hold fast to this purpose amidst 
all the pressures other purposes generate, we are entitled to take heart 
that we have reached the point where those who oppose the principles 
of academic freedom are somewhat on the defensive. 

Such gains as have been made, however, provide no warrant for 
complacency. Those who believe in freedom must remain eternally 
Vigilant on all fronts. On another occasion I said that “ freedom must 
be made secure continuously ”, noting further that no “citizen ought 
to leave this matter up to the other fellow, knowing, as he surely must, 
that there are those who would use their freedom to control the thought 


and actions of others”. To this Iadded : 


All of this is of particular significance for the educator. The very nature of 
his culture makes him the guardian of it. When he fails to help each individual 
find his special strength and capacity, the culture is the poorer in consequence. 
When he fails to help each individual gain in ability to deal with ideas critically, 
and with relative calm, the culture is weakened. When he fails to help indi- 
viduals learn, through their interactions in classroom and out, to enrich their 
lives, as their ancestors did before them, by using the differences among them 
as points of strength to share in creating a common life, the culture is cut off 


from the sou: f its democratic well-being. ‘ AE 
Thus it is ae where our teachers fail, where our educational institutions 
lack in vision appropriate to their task, the life of the individual citizen is 
impoverished, Thus it is that the conditions may be created which male it 
impossible to achieve that which he wishes to cherish, Thus it is, fina yi that 
citizen and educator have a,common problem, a common responsi ility. The 
cry of “freedom for our teachers ii should not come primarily from the 
teachers. Were the times less critical than they are, it would be—if not 
unbecoming—at least embarrassing for them to AE it. ane should be the 
cry of the citizen. His freedom 35 at stk iee om in education is but a 
necessary condition for the freedom we all seek. ; 


* John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization (Minton, Balch & Company, New Í 
Yi 5 3 s 

bee E ‘Hullfish, Keeping Our Schools Free (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
199, New York, September, 1953), PP- 27-8. 
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Academic Freedom To-day f 

That freedom is indivisible, that its presence on the campus or in a 
classroom is directly proportional to its vitality within the culture i 
large, is at this point too obvious for comment. Yet the fact is tha 
academic freedom is often Viewed as the unique quality of life wit 
an ivory tower. Perhaps this is why it often happens that those who in 
not live in the ‘ tower’ feel No obligation to help those within mane 
What they know to be the condition essential to their being. Ane 
conversely, this is why many within have remained insensitive, when 
they should have been alerted, to the encroachments upon freedom 17 


Supreme Court that haye m 
in America, A resulting p 


we ne : ti- 

» Opinion, and petition and signed a ra 
l intent of the legislators. This rightful act © 

the part of these Citizens had a Consequence which, had it been the brain 
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child of a writer of musical satire, would have been ludicrous but 
which, being the act of assembled legislators in a free world, tragically 
reveals how far reason has fled the scene. The House of Representa- 
tives, by unanimous vote, moved to establish a ten-man committee, 
charging it with responsibility for questioning these professors publicly 
and individually. Whatever the outcome, notice has been served, not 
only upon teachers in Louisiana but, in fact, upon teachers throughout 
the South, that they are expected to remain morally neutral, at the least, 
lest they subvert a way of life which is determined to perpetuate itself 
whatever facts, or persons, it must grind under heel to do so. 

The pervasive character of this resisting reaction to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court which bear upon civil liberties generally and upon 
Segregation in the schools specifically bodes no good for freedom, and 
this at a time when the United States of America is, both by its power 
as a nation and by the character of its performance over the years of its 
growth, looked to as a protector of the freedoms men have gained and 
yet seek to gain. Nowhere is this to be witnessed more clearly than 
m the area of academic freedom, as a seemingly simple incident will 
illustrate. In February 1957, the student newspaper published weekly 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute carried an editorial, written by the 
student editor, that was critical of the plan being followed by the New 
York City Board of Education to assign students to schools, often at 
Some distance from their homes, in order that neighbourhood segrega- 
tion in education might not substitute for calculated segregation. A 
Week later the paper carried a letter written to the editor by an assistant 
Professor of economics on a term appointment. The writer chided the 
student editor for his failure to appreciate the motives which had led 
the New York City Board of Education to find a way to deal with a 


otty social problem, and stated positively : 


‘one or to assign teachers to the less fortunate 
e teachers involved. But if assignment and 
he task of educating the children of New 
rich or poor, then assignment and re- 
erely believe in education and social 


It will not be an easy task to re-z 
Schools, either for the Board or th 
Te-zoning are necessary to carry out t 
York, all the children, black or white, 
zoning must be supported by all who sinc 
justice.’ 

This author was a visiting professor at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute during the winter of 1957 and, on the same day that he read 
this letter to the editor, he asked the dean ounne oriru colleges this 
appearance did not portend trouble for its writer. The dean was sure 
it did not. Yet less than a month later, on March 14th, the Board of 


* A full report of this case appears in the Spring issue (March 1958) of the 
AAUP Bulletin (Vol. 44, No. 1), pp 158-69- 
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: ; ot 
Trustees voted not to renew the professor's contract (its action wee fa 
reported to him until early in May). The Board took this ac ers 
executive session, from which the President, Vice-President, Me ae f 
taries, and reporters were excluded. Later, when its action b nae ne 
matter for investigation, the Board insisted it had the right to pationary 
appropriateness of renewing a contract for a teacher of Pe prin- 
status and, in doing so, revealed its failure to grasp the fact E 
ciples governing academic freedom apply to staff members ©: te al 
tionary status quite as much as they do to those who have been oan y 
tenure. Thus, one letter to a student uewspaper of limited circu RE, 
resulted, to the surprise of the campus community, in a failure sere 
employ a teacher whose scholarship or teaching Comper EREA 
never brought into review. The action was in violation of a pri in its 
which guides the American Association of University Professors 
efforts to secure and maintain academic freedom—namely : 


Academic freedom shoul 
tenure but, also, during th 
bationary or tem 


with 
d be accorded not only to faculty memben pro- 


t 
RRA ee intmen 
tion prior to the expiration of a term appo wi 

e as does the dismissal of a faculty mem 
tenure... .° 


; n 
The si nts lies in the light they throw UP° 
the problem confronted by indivi 


3 of 
viduals and institutions in a culture 


i o 
years to repair. And, 


the nation, To the burden 
ditions of anxiety, eve? Me 
and the world struggle with the problem 2 

security, has now been added the problem of protecting it in the face 


: ais : e€ 
the tensions arising from a national effort to guarantee the full sweeP 
of civil liberties to all citizens. 


course, this bell tolls for all who teach within 
of maintaining academic freedom under con: 
hysteria, as the nation 


Combating Attacks on Academic Freedom 


: 4 d: 
If one were an idle spectator overlooking the current scene, a ready 


F : ity”, in 
j Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security 
AAUP Bulletin (Vol, 42, No. 1, Spring 1956), p. 61. 
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sae to this problem would appear to be at hand, for the individual, 
fice oa ane individual could simply refuse to teach in institutions 
PNE o] Poron academic freedom. This decision, however, was 
ee eae eina simpler day; though many of firm principle will 
e E er appointments in Southern institutions to-day, and many no 
EA ave accepted other appointments to escape the dilemma the 
ae on has created for them. Neither the culture nor the profession 
tat ae the dilemma, however. Where once the American Associa- 
a of University Professors, after investigation by a specially 
eee committee, followed by a study of its report to the parent 
Baers on Academic Freedom and Tenure (Committee A) and a 
cnc ae to the Council and the Annual Meeting, could, if sus- 
TEE 1n ìtẹ view by the delegates attending the meeting, censure an 
tie ution (and thus black-list it), a segment of the culture now does 

censuring by placing the institutions off limits, so far as academic 


freedom is concerned. 

ion spectator, however, clear as the answer may seem as he specu- 

of ee out the problem, will discover, m fact, a situation that permits 

tie clear answer. A teacher may resign, of course. Another may 
to accept a proffered appointment. Yet another may wash his 


h 
ands of the matter and retire to his study or laboratory to do what 
proper conditions for 


aa considers to be his proper work, while all the 
€ doing of his work collapse about him. There remains, however, a 
o are not attracted by 


] 
ck body of dedicated teachers in the South wh D 
nese alternatives, On the one hand, each has a personal investment in 


i. ey his state, and his institution upon which he çan rera 
A ack only if overcome by complete crisis. On the other han: i is 
less mitment to the rights free men should enjoy, a com an 
ti intensity than that of those more free to express it, compe 
© stay at his post to try to make reason prevail on campus and off. 
No one has written more perceptively on this problem than Iredell 
eens i He writes as ore born and reared in the South, though his 
perience has not been limited to it, and as a professor of philosophy at 
a University of Alabama. He writes, also, as one who believes the 
a ement of the Negro to pe unjust, in the country as a whole and in 
e South in particular. And he writes, finally, as one who is convinced 
ma the universities of the South “ should play a constructive role” in 
making real the “ paper promise of equal opportunity ”. He honours 
© views of those who see either resignation oF retreat into the study 


10 e Ps . 
Segregatio: or”, in AAUP Bulletin (Spring, 1957, Vol. 43, No. 
© PD. 10-18), Sa ae published in The Yale Review, Winter, 1957- 
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er 
as ways of dealing with the problem. He chooses, however, oS ba 
course, the end of which is not in sight, though some of rowel 
quences of pursuing it, when glimpsed, are frightening. ; T neta 5 
outline of it he presents as follows: “To state one’s ideas in p mae 
mix them in the melting-pot of discussion, and so to have thera a 
their impact on whatever decisions are taken.” ™ Here is to F virtues 
“at once a policy of protest against evil, of the cultivation o a 
and of active struggle for good”? Yet those who make eae as has 
“ put themselves partly at the mercy of events ”, some of which, 
been demonstrated, reveal no uality of mercy. r. 
The problem, of course, aches beyond the individual professo: 
The life of insti Zion 
are sadly discovering: under political prodding, made the more i 
by the blanket of 
flame of rational insi 
Deep South 
even though, in 
their intended 


. rats b 
trouble, the individual being, as Jenkins points out, more expenda 
than the institution. 


A . i are 
a 1 Institutions, indeed, according to Jenkins, 

“ literally indispensabl 

time to recover” and lea 


e : indr 
prudence in a manner that would be clearly immoral in an 
vidual ” 13 


The Dilemma in the South 


a 
Professors in Southern colleges and universities confront, TRA 
dilemma of proportions. “ As individual moral agents they feel © they 
to Serve the right as they see it. As members of an institution "i 
feel obliged to Consider its judgments of what is expedient and ee o 
able in the light of its vital interests.” 14 Professor Jenkins, aE 
the fact that the behaviour of those who remain with their inst ae 
under these circumstances Will satisfy neither themselves nor ot 


“ibid, p. 14, ibid. p. 15. 1 ibid., p. 17. 1 ibid., p. 17- 
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bespeaks, nevertheless, “the sympathy and understanding of col- 
leagues ” whose lives are not complicated by the problem of integration, 
for both Southern universities and their faculties. The fact is, as he 
concludes, that “ while it is quite easy to say what is right under 
hypothetical conditions, it is extremely difficult to decide what is best 


1715 


In actual circumstances”. 
The American university has never faced a more difficult problem. 


The law of the land is clear; yet the determination to negate it is 
apparently increasing. Despite a general recognition throughout the 
South that eventual integration is inevitable, there is no present 
evidence that suggests the problem will soon be solved. Meanwhile, 
of course, the conditions that nurture academic freedom steadily 
deteriorate throughout the South. It is clear that a long struggle is 
ahead. In large measure, since pressure from the ‘ outside’ but serves 
for the moment to increase resistance, the responsibility for maintain- 
ing academic freedom in Southern universities falls upon those who 
are already heavily burdened. The nation is fortunate that so many of 
its members are willing to endure the loss of many skirmishes and 
battles with the patience and courage that rests on the faith that even- 


tual victory will be theirs. 


The Fifth Amendment and Academic Freedom 


Just a few years ago the problem of academic freedom appeared in 
a different light. The nation was much disturbed by the discovery that 


some of its citizens had engaged in subversive acts. Its concern arose 
against the background of a pervasive sense of insecurity which in- 
Creased in intensity as the realization dawned that war's end had 
brought, not peace, but the threat of further, and perhaps even more 
destructive, conflict. This situation was made to order for the politically 
motivated who, in the name of patriotism, could adyance their personal 
ends. And there were those around ready to exploit it. A number of 
serious consequences followed. Some states adopted loyalty oaths for 

the oaths were more de- 


teachers, and so did some institutions. Often 
signed to force the teacher to say he had never belonged to any organ- 


izations that planned to overthrow the government than they were to 
secure an affirmation of loyalty- At some institutions screening devices 
Were created to make sure no tainted speakers appeared on campus. 
Investigations, by duly constituted committees of the United States 
Congress, as well as by self-appointed jndividuals or groups, flourished, 
all designed to find the Communist teachers who had infiltrated the 


ranks of scholars. 


15 ibid., p. 18. 
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This whole movement came to be known as ‘McCarthyism’, namie 
after the late senator whose swashbuckling tactics threatened to mee 
a shambles out of the long-established Western tradition of due proc a 
It was he who used the term, ‘Fifth Amendment Communes fth 
designate all who fell back upon their legal right, provided by the ian 
Amendment to the Constitution, to refrain from replying to ques' 
the answers to which, in their judgment, might incriminate them. ia 
some institutions, caught up in the fears of the moment, made oe ont 
easier by publicly announcing that they would welcome inves a 
when it was clear that no true investigation would be conducte t ‘he 
by accepting the use of the Fifth Amendment before a committee a iB. 
Congress as prima facie evidence of guilt, as no Court would have atl 
On this last score, of course, the institutions involved permitted invi 
gating committees to do their firing for them. ; «od of 

It is small wonder that fear came to the campus during this perl rds 
hysterical behaviour, in places high and low, or that tendencies tow i 
conformity became characteristic of both faculty members to 
students. Teachers were targets and, sadly, many thought it bee i 
accept the insinuation that their ranks had been generally infira 
forgetting that each uncontested nibble at the foundations of in a 
tional decency would but increase the appetites of those who wishe ha 
show their power. Orwell may not have had a name for it but he 
Picked the year 1984 for its fruition. This was the road to disaster: 

Fortunately, the peak of hysteria passed more rapidly than ee 
have been expected. Important voices were raised in protest again 4 
those who thought they could protect freedom by assaulting it. More 
bers of the Congress itself, newspaper and magazine editors, oe 
mentators on radio and television, clergymen and educators, leaders es 
labour and of industry and of civic groups, through tempered analia 
of the excesses bred of fear and irresponsibility revealed the shad f 
of authoritarianism that were Creeping over the land. And, MO d 
significantly, the United States Supreme Court stood fast in repeats 
decisions which, in upholding civil liberties, ran the shadows back i" 
the corners. re 

This improvement in climate is, I believe, undeniable. Tensions WË f 
reduced as irresponsible critics discovered that their tactics packa 
They stirred into thoughtfulness many citizens who saw for the fv 
time that the curbing of academic freedom could lead to the progress! 16 
loss of freedom generally. Moreover, a specific decision of the Coven 
one that declared invalid the self-administering legislation by whi 


1 Slochower v. Board of Higher Education, 350 U.S. 551 (1956)- 
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institutions dismissed staff members automatically whenever they 
turned to the Fifth Amendment in refusing to answer questions about 
possible Communist connections or associations, placed the responsi- 
bility for investigations involving the question of dismissal squarely 
upon the employing institutions. The Congressional Committee can 
no longer substitute ™ for a properly constituted campus committee; 
and the existence of the latter is a first step towards meeting the 
standards appropriate to the academic community. The other steps, 
involving the principles of due process, are open to scrutiny and evalua- 


tion and, where they are not followed in dismissal actions, the adminis- 


tration of an institution may expect to be investigated by the American 
Association of University Professors and perhaps to be censured. 
Following this decision one institution, Rutgers University, revoked an 
earlier Board ruling that the use of the Fifth Amendment before a duly 
constituted Congressional Committee was a sufficient act to sever the 
professor’s connexion with the institution. An earlier Court decision, 
in 1952, had checked the tendency to use the loyalty oath to establish 
guilt solely on the basis of association. Thus, in several ways the 
nation established a needed composure and the academic community 
regained a measure of the freedom that was slowly being denied it. 

It would be a mistake to suggest, given the unsettled and unsettling 
problems with which the nations of the world now struggle, that the 
issue of academic freedom has been settled. The fresh air that has 
blown over the campus can be easily fouled, as the situation in the 
South has shown. Further, much legislation at state and campus levels, 
presently inactive, remains on the books, though one may anticipate, 
unless crisis overcomes reason entirely, that a public opinion alerted by 
the aberrations of the recent past will lessen the effectiveness of its 
further use, Since a plural culture, however, may never let down its 
guard, lest enemies of freedom, without or within, who are ready to 


make it over in their image, succeed, the need for vigilance is ever 
he steadying influence of the Ameri- 


present. It is for this reason that t ; 
t. eaS ; tural factor in 
Can Civil Liberti cœ presently an important cul nae 

l Liberties Union 1° P 7 the American Association 


support of a renewed vigour on the part of t $ 
of University SA of the growing importance, at the public 


school level, of the National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 


Through Ed i the National Education Association. è 
There is Fe DEA, which to mark off the absolute achievement of 


freedom of thought. One may, however, note direction of movement. 


11 Thi in which a professor conducts himself 
This does not suggest that the way $ S 

before a OAO Committee will go unnoticed on his campus. It does 
mean that his case is not to be prejudged, that the university in question has an 
obligation to conduct a proper investigation. 
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And on this score the facts seem to suggest that at the national Sa 
disheartening movement has been reversed, with academic aceite 
made more secure. But this is not so where the emotions eM igi 
the integration problem threaten the very existence of sin is as 
institutions. It should be noted that the institution in iministt2- 
much a target as are the teachers. Boards of Trustees ani sah tice ng 
tive officers may have suffered a loss of nerve during the bees wan 
days of recent memory, feeling that if they failed in some aes tions OF 
clean house the financial Support they sought by contri Mi reason 
secured through appropriations would.be limited. They had a Their 
to believe, however, that their institutions would be abolishe i our 
counterparts in the Deep South to-day may feel so threatened. 


in 
l it ightens 1 
picture is darkened, therefore, in one quarter even as it brig 
another. 


Investigations and the Right to Teach 


F jses 

Two problems remain that are worthy of brief mention. Or sociai 
because of a specific shift in policy on the part of the American t 100: 

tion of University Professors in the conduct of investigations a eA 

forward to a possible censure of the administration of an ms are 
The other centres about the question of whether institutions t j 


t 
: erm) 
devoted to the advance of truth and its dissemination should P 
Communists to teach. 


f 
PR 
In the fall of 1955 the Council of the American Associatio 


, 


the attributes of a ‘ hot’ war. With no end in sight for the tet ane 
of tension among nations, it was decided that “ the intellectual me E 
of the American people and the hard-won conditions of freedo eri 
tenure in academic institutions must either be preserved in this P 


r A recog 
of trial or be lost for a long time ”.19 Moreover, the contol at 
nized, as this writer has, a climate more favourable to the pu 

Ms task than had exi 


sted for some years. It stated specifically : 


tion 


R m 
. s e s 
a AAUP Bulletin (Vol. 42, No. 1, Spring 1956, p. 50). The report of re 
mittee, titled “Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National 

is Presented in full in thi 


is issue, pp, 
ia hee UE, PP. 49-107. 
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the Association has been gravely concerned . . . 


During the past eight years, 
fic instances of dismissal of faculty 


and within the Association many speci 
ae because of alleged unwillingness to make disclosures to representa- 
EA the employing institutions, have been subjected to scrutiny. The 
aaa ion has Not, however, expressed itself publicly on these particular 
the ions, y The insistence that it do so is wide-spread among its members; and 

committee believes that, at the present hour in national and world affairs, 
We may gain much by announcing the Association's position in reference to 
these situations, and by stating anew, in the present context, the principles 


upon which the Association relies.” 


The committee formulated a’set of ‘relevant principles’ to guide 
those whose concern it is to establish and maintain the conditions under 
Which the intellectual life of a people has a reasonable chance to 
flourish. In essence these principles are a restatement of those 
adopted in 1940 by the American ‘Association of University Professors, 
applied, of course, to the security problem the nation has faced since 
the end of the Second World War. Their chief contention comes down 
to this: “No rule demanding removal for a specific reason not clearly 


determinative of professional fitness can validly be implemented by an 
made necessary by the 


institan, 
em: unless the rule is imposed by law © 
f fens particular religious coloration.” ** The committee was 
2 1y aware of the difficulties university administrations face in pro- 
emng the proper role of their institutions against the often uninformed 
Plic clamour that they ‘clean house’. It insisted, however, that 
t se who are tempted to make what they think of as slight adjustments 
x public pressure should remember that “ to yield a little is, 1n such 
ae s, to run the risk of sacrificing all i p A 
e committee stated its principles firmly an w 1 
calmness, It then proceeded to examine situations that had ata 
Certain institutions during the years immediately preceding 1ts app bite 
ment and, at this point, introduced, so far as the eg y be 
Ey a new method of investigation, the eam a a a a a 
Sa lI i i xcept where it note 
s . It rested its conclusions (excep e ) 
Upon facts of public knowledge and the contents of published docu 


ments, į i Hin the institutions themselves and 
» Includi irculated within the l 
ng those aes This represented an abrupt shift from 


not regarded a: ial”. ts from 

S E of appointing a committee to visit an insti- 
tution that had seemed to violate basic principles of academic freedom 
and to conduct an on-the-spot investigation. And it raised a question 
în the minds of some as to Whether an institution is not entitled to the 


ith commendable 


33 ibid., p. 50. 


20 ibi 22 sbi A 
° ibid., P. 52. 21 ibid., p- 57- ibid., P. 97: 
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same protection of due process that the Association has worked ae 
to establish for professors. Only in such an instance a 3 9 longed 
Rutgers University prior to its change of procedure, whic Aa 
made resort to the Fifth Amendment an occasion for autom E 
missal—the condition that existed at the time of this ad roon a 
tee’s existence—does the procedure seem warranted. Pu eee es 
ments, especially “ those circulated within the institutions t tall the 
and not regarded as confidential ”, are not likely to presen ene 
factors that enter into the thinking of those who formulate ampus 
Moreover, the presence of a committee of the Association on a a jites 
will lead all concerned to a thoughtful review of their responsi Bae 
The on-the-spot investigation will thus serve an educative Pee ee 
though it may not save a professor’s position nor permit an parts 
tion to escape censure. In fact, the case of the dismissal of a 


the 
re 
is 


$ o 
prepared the report, “ Academic Pree eld 
r National Security”. This committe main 
€ critical test of the teacher’s right ae eal 
© condone the practice of basing dis for 4 
€acher’s constitutional right; it asked 

ber’s peers, adding : 


It refused t 
Upon the exercise of at 


decision bya faculty mem’ 


“See AAUP Bulletin (Vol. 44, No. 1, Spring 1958), pp. 158-69. 
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This principle governs the question of dismissal for avowed past or present 
membership in the Communist Party taken by itself. Removal can be justified 
only on the ground, established by evidence, of unfitness to teach because of 
incompetence, lack of scholarly objectivity or integrity, serious misuse of the 
classroom or of academic prestige, gross personal misconduct, or conscious 
participation in conspiracy against the government, The same principle 
applies, a fortiori, to alleged involvement in Communist-inspired activities or 
views, and to refusal to take a trustee-imposed disclaimer oath.** 


The American Civil Liberties Union, through its Academic Freedom 
Committee, has opposed automatic or arbitrary dismissals, also. Yet 
this view, in so far as it encompasses the case of the teacher who is a 
Communist, runs against the current of public opinion. The position 
of the National Education Association, that it wants no Communists in 
teaching positions, is a better expression of the public view. The point 
the American Association of University Professors tried to make in its 
1956 statement when it said, “ To maintain a healthy state of thought 
and opinion in this country, it is desirable for adherents of Communism, 
like those of other forms of revolutionary thought, to present their 
views, especially in colleges and universities, so that they may be 
checked by open discussion ” 26 is not approved by the public generally 
nor by a majority of the members of the academic world specifically. 
In the case of the latter group this may be because it finds the statement 
academic, not believing a Communist would thus openly expose him- 
self. 

The case against the Communist as teacher, it should be noted, has 
been seriously argued by supporters of academic freedom. He is 
viewed as a man entrapped within a movement that takes from him 
his freedom to think independently, incapable of representing the 
standards of scholarship the academic community should exemplify. 
Sidney Hook has caught the spirit of this opposition in the title of one of. 
his several discussions of the problem, to wit, Heresy, Yes—C ‘onspiracy, 
No. Hook properly foresaw that the question of academic freedom 
would become increasingly critical “ as the struggle between the West 
and Communist East ” became more intense. But he recognized, also, 
its perennial character and, hence, insisted that whatever initiated the 
discussion of the problem, “it is the teachers themselves who must 
formulate and administer the proper standards of academic freedom, 
not congressional committees or other agencies of State ” 27 Tt should be 
added, also, that in his opinion most of those who write about academic 


=" AAUP Bulletin (Spring 1956), p- 58- 


26 ibid., p. 99. 
3 Sidney Hook, Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No (The John Day Company, New 


York, 1953), p. 13. 
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freedom, whether supporters or opponents, are guilty, at the least, © 
“slo rhetoric ”. : a. 

RRA glance, Hook and, say, the American Association of T 
sity Professors, do not seem to be far apart in their statement oe 3 
principles. Each would turn to educational grounds in reac T 
decision about a teacher’s fitness, and each would give memba A 
profession the responsibility for the decision. But, to put it e ihe 
Hook contends that the position which would grant the Communis ther 
same consideration as others in the belief that he is to be judged as ot 


: is, 
teachers should be, on the basis of what he does in the classroom, 
to say the least, naive. He says: 


; . ractice 
ence will reveal that in theory and p Bate 


A icia 
ist Party is comparable to the action of a physicit 

who has banded hi 
Hippocratic oath.?* 


topics : teaching, other campus activities, a 
There remains the problem, however. 


freedom, even in dealing Wise 
Our protective coloration mus aia 

e question of adding a known 
munist to a faculty is, of course 


z ical- 
, at this moment, rather hypothet ot 
Were such a candidate to make his affiliation known, which is 


likely, this fact would bear upon the evaluation of his scholarly 
attributes. The question arises in its significant form, therefore, x who 
one who has been teaching is discovered to be a Communist. A! pis 

elieve in academic freedom would accord him a fair hearing Reich 
Peers; all would ask that he speak frankly. With the evidence in dis- 
if membership were disclosed, some would insist upon immediate ach 
missal, some would not. Hook, incidentally, would not in € 


** ibid., p. 180. 
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instance. He does insist that the profession rise to a realizing sense of 
what it means to be a member of the Communist Party; he thinks it has 
not. And he is quite certain that a member is incapable of functioning 
at the level of scholarly integrity. He concedes, however, as his method 
of inquiry compels him to, that “ admitted Communist Party member- 
ship, although prima facie evidence of unfitness and disqualification, 
will not automatically lead to dismissal without further consideration 


of the case and of the consequences of acting on it”.** Hook would 


want all to recognize, nevertheless, that the fact of membership would 
itself have consequences within the behaviour of the individual 
generally and in the classroom specifically. But he would not, as yet 
others would do, judge the case solely upon the teaching performance. 
_ It seems to me that Hook's phrase, “the consequences of acting on 
it” (a decision to dismiss) is the critical point at which to attack the 
problem. And among the consequences for critical consideration are 
those that bear upon our ability to maintain an uninterrupted concern 
for the sensitive development of the conditions that make academic 
freedom a freedom recognized within the profession and within the 
culture. Winston Churchill was once reported to have told the 
House of Commons that the Red Dean of Canterbury would have to be 
tolerated, in these words: “ Free speech carries with it the evil of all 
the foolish, unpleasant, venomous things that are said, but on the whole 
We would rather lump them than do away with them.” There is much 
that will have to be suffered to keep the spirit of freedom, and hence 
of academic freedom, ever growing. On the whole, we are entitled to 


believe that informed, courageous, and committed men can do it. 
H. GORDON HULLFISH 


2° ibid., p. 265 (emphasis in original). 
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CHAPTER TWO 
Oe AA 


The Influence of Student Culture and Faculty Values 
in the American College* 


Myt n- 
É 3 uma! 

Iuse the word ‘ culture ’ here in the anthropological and not the h 

istic sense, for one of my 


are 
» “enlightened ’ intellectuals Mee 
the main currents of American life and t fe 
am restricting my treatment of this top’ 


. on 
*I am indebted to the Carnegie Corporation for the opportunity to eal 
Problems of higher education discussed herein, and to the American Socio'o: 


. EE p 
Society for permission to teproduce this article which has been developed fr" 
a review of the “Jacob R 


American 
5 eport ” [see (1 w i in The 
S ci Ic gi 1 iew, P [see C) pa ] published i 


Rete igher 
ore ry o5 course, an Over-generalization. American institutions of Peed 
‘new koe, We an extremely vocal and influential minority of sophisti es 
Tvatives’ who raw sustenance from the conservative aspec ing 
temper in the Bee Elliot or of various Catholic Philosophers, But the prev: 


oe 
ons has been politically liberal—I draw here on C0 
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State for granted, are either politically inert or mildly identified with 
the mild Eisenhower.’ 

Given the tolerance and amiability of most students towards faculty 
opinion, the refusal to take that opinion seriously would perhaps have 
been less troubling had the professors not already felt isolated and 
beleaguered vis-à-vis the American community as a whole. American 
colleges are scattered all over the country, many of them in small 
conservative towns which they divide rather than dominate; moreover, 
small-town thought, with its frequent provinciality and fear of ideas, 
1s powerfully entrenched in the American state legislators and in Con- 
gress. McCarthyism only heightened what has been a traditional town- 
and-gown animus—an animus perhaps overestimated by those profes- 
Sors who first became fully aware of it during the McCarthy era.* At 
the same time, the growing awareness of the lack of student support and 
Sympathy (apart from an indifferent tolerance) gave faculty members 
the sense that they could not count on an * unpopular front’ with even 
their better students who they hoped would share their convictions and 
Perhaps vicariously carry these into the body politic. 

4 good deal of ferment of this:sort actually did take place during the 
thirties and ’forties—judging here by American norms and not by those 
of other countries where students have traditionally been active politi- 
Cally and where the universities have been close either to the seats of 
Power or to the seats of opposition. The students who organized local 
chapters of the League against War and Fascism or marched in picket 
lines or edited radical student papers were always a relatively small 
minority, although at some institutions they, along with their faculty 


aoe knowledge and also on a study sponsored by the Fund for the Republic 
Ich in 1955 interviewed a national sample of college social science teachers. 
The Academic Mind: Social 


ee Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr., 
lentists in a Time of Crisis (Glencoe, Ill, The Free Press, 1958). The great 
Majority of the more distinguished men were found in this study to have been 
tevenson’s supporters and they served to set the tone on leading campuses, No 
doubt a study of faculties of medicine, engineering, or business administration 
Would show a much higher proportion of conservative voters or of people unin- 
terested in politics, while men in the humanities, the more abstract sciences, and 
the law schools rere probably only slightly less Democratic in political affiliation 
t an the social scientists. i 7 ; A 
|- A small minority of students, especially in some of the less eminent univer- 
Sities in the South and in the denominational colleges have been active reac- 
o the point of reporting on faculty members’ 


tionaries, going in some instances t point of : ting y 
alleged subversiveness to the Press, to legislative investigating committees, or to 


Private Vigilante groups. 
“For fuller discussion, see Riesman and Nathan Glazer, “ The Intellectuals and 
e Discontented Classes ”, Partisan Review, Vol. 22 (1955), PP. 17-72; reprinted in 

Daniel Bell, ed., The New American Right (New York, Criterion Books, 1955). 
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mentors, helped set the tone to which other students conformed.’ The 
majority of American students, like the majority of American young 
people who do not go to college, have been reluctant voters, walking 
placidly in parental footsteps and only likely to become active politi- 
cally through the accidents of occupational and personal life. They 
have not traditionally come to college for the sake of ideas, let alone 
as a forum for political action, but rather to maintain the family’s 
social position or to enhance it—more frequently the latter. It was 
from the politically alert minority of the ’thirties and ’forties that many 
of the teachers of to-day were recruited; in the 1950's, such teachers 
have often looked in vain to their own students for the kind of vocifer- 
ous and active support they had represented in their generation. _ 

A similar generational gap has of course existed in other fields during 
the years of the Cold War; thus, the old militants of the labour move 
ment find their successors to be complacent beneficiaries of Welfare 
State policies. Save in the still violently contested arena of race rela- 
tions, the Eisenhower years haye de-emphasized the battle of ideas, 
calmed political debate on domestic policy, and brought intellectuals 
into government service as technicians rather than as ideologues. But 
in previous situations where there Was comparable quiescence (there 
have been such, but hardly comparable periods of danger), the older 
generation generally and faculty members specifically could continue 
to hope that college students would not succumb to despair and politica y 
amnesia—and would at least take an interest, in opposition if not 17 
support, vis-d-vis their professors’ political and more broadly ideological : 
Preoccupations. To-day, in Contrast, professors complain that thelr 
students are docile and uncontentious, that they can be neither shocked 
nor moved, that they are anything but ‘ angry young men’. 

Changing Values in College has served to crystallize the uneasiness 
of faculty members and university administrators on these matters: 
The book was commissioned by the Hazen Foundation, which 
devotes itself to moral and religious concerns; and Professor Jacob, 
a member of the Society of Friends, was asked to summarize existing 
knowledge concerning the impact of college on the moral, religious 
and political values of students: he went at his task with the 


5 : 
Altes ae important study by Professor Theodore M. Newcomb, Personality ant 
Dae ange (New York, Dryden Press, 2nd ed., 1958), which describes th 
hee Bea S Bennington College, a small liberal arts college for women, Wi 
Fom ice ae ideology in the ‘thirties—phenomena perhaps not so different 
in the same een of the colleges at Oxford or the London School of Econom 


6 
oyd Warner. Robert J. Havighi i Shall 
i ; ghurst, and Martin B, Loeb, Who 
(New York and London, Harper and Bros., 1944). 
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Be Educated? 
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assumption that college should have an impact on values, that the 
task of college was not only more than yocational but also more than 
intellectual. Hence, to examine the Jacob Report critically offers 
an opportunity both to review some of the problems of studying the im- 
pact of college and of understanding better the present forms of the age- 
old controversy between teachers and their students. 

Jacob began by reviewing the several hundred studies which have 
been done in the United States since the 1920's concerning the attitudes 
of students, including experiments in changing such attitudes either 
through a single experimental’ course (most frequently in the social 
Sciences) or a whole curriculum (much of this research is still unpub- 
lished and Professor Jacob’s review with its extensive bibliography is 
very useful). In addition he visited a number of colleges and talked 
With knowledgeable teachers and administrators, and he read auto- 
biographical and other materials in which students set forth their hopes 
and aspirations. He concluded that, on the whole, specific courses or 
even a cluster of courses made very little difference in the outlook of 
Students; that, for instance, courses in international relations did not 
make American students less isolationist or less averse to foreign service 
—even though students in such courses might imbibe great quantities 
of information.’ However, he also concluded that colleges as a whole 
made little difference, and his picture of the college graduate of to-day 
has struck many of his academic readers as all too accurate. Outside 
ofa minority, concentrated in a few colleges of high seriousness, Jacob 


describes American colleges as having 


a socializing rather than a liberalizing impact on values. [College] softens an 
individual's extremist views and persuades him to reconsider aberrant values. 
It increases the tolerance potential of students towards differing beliefs, social 
groups and standards of conduct so that they can move about with minimum 
friction in a heterogeneous culture. It strengthens respect for the prevailing 


social order. 


This is so even when the students’ families regard the values acquired by 
their children at college as unconventional; they are unconventional 


7 A recent study done at Cornell indicates some qualification of this finding in 
the Jacob Report. See Morris Rosenberg, with the assistance of Edward A. 
uchman and Rose K. Goldsen, Occupations and Values (Glencoe, Ill., The Free 
ress, 1957), in which some evidence is presented from a study done at Cornell 
niversity that students majoring in the ‘social sciences may in fact be more 
Oriented towards public (though seldom directly political) service than students 
in engineering or chemistry. However such conclusions from a specific institu- 
tion are not conclusive; on at least some campuses, students in literature, philo- 
sophy, or physics might be more ‘liberal’ than many 1n the social sciences, 
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ves 
only from the point of view of the elderly who have not themsel 
attended college. KE 
Professor Jacob is not complaining in these remarks that ee Ba 
in college primarily to have a good time. _The function o a style of 
Western history has often been to transmit the manners ani nga few 
life of a ruling élite, while incidentally also keeping alive m PRE has 
a traditional heritage of learning; the ‘ good time’ that students sent 
been a by-product of this function. Most American college SmE in 
to-day, however, though enormously privileged (like America nscious 
contrast to the planet as a whole, are not members of a self-co fessor 
élite, nor are they out Principally for a good time. Instead, a pur- 
Jacob sees them as vocationally minded in a narrower ee Bs: 
posively acquiring the technical mastery and pleasant persona ae “1 
will serve them as complacent members of business and the pro ith the 
and as smugly serious residents of subtopia. He is quarrelling wi than 
students, not for their gaiety or frivolity (much less in evidence 


» on a ‘before’ and ‘after’ basis, 
did no 


Statistical sense) in changing vy 


À se tO 
cedure ignores sleeper effects, ‘ leakage ’ from those taking the cour 
those not taking it, decisive j 


off: 
S mpact on a few students, great Dup uc 
setting impact on different groups of students, and so on,® Since uire 
Psychologists have a narrow focus, it seldom occurs to them to ing 


A 3 pro- 
"It may often happen that at a campus where ideas are taken seriously, 
fessor A in thi 


$ Jes 
5 € Course which is being studied is recruiting a few average eee 
while Professor B across the campus is helping polarize a number of other stu 
in the course against Professor A, 
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whether students who have been exposed to American advertising and 
pitchmen ever since they could sit upright before a television set might 
not have acquired unusual resistance to ‘ propaganda’. (There are, of 
Course, some American psychologists who have a better sense of these 
things; for instance, the students of communication and persuasion 
whom Carl Hoyland has gathered around him at Yale.°) 

One of the problems here is that little research has been done on the 
congeries of influences to which people in America are exposed between 
the ages of 17 and 21. The early years of childhood and the ‘ Oedipal’ 
years of adolescence have been.intensively studied, thanks in part to 
the Freudian revolution in American psychology and in part to the 
general preoccupation of Americans with their children. The later 
years of the lifespan have also been studied in great detail in recent 
years. Moreover, sociologists and social anthropologists have increas- 
ingly studied such institutions as factories, department stores, hospitals, 
and government offices; and as previous volumes of the YEAR BOOK 
testify, they have assiduously studied secondary schools. Colleges have 
Not been a ‘ problem’ in the way that the slums or old age or the public 
(in the American sense) secondary school have been problems, but in 
any case college is all too close to home for the researcher who prefers 
to study problems ‘out there’. Beyond such considerations, any re- 
Search which aims to understand what happens in college must come to 
terms with a setting of great complexity. Colleges are not pre-contact 
island tribes; they are more like “ small town in mass society ’ than they 
are an isolated ‘Plainville, U.S.A’ °; and those few investigations 
which have treated college as a four-year ‘campaign ’"—and hence 
Studied change longitudinally from entrance to graduation—have taken 
years to complete. This is true of the study of Bennington College 
(Perhaps as close to an island tribe as one could find outside small 
denominational schools), which, as already mentioned, examined the 
Ways in which the liberalism of leading faculty members is trans- 
mitted by influential upper-classmen to entering students from less 
emancipated backgrounds.** The Mellon Foundation studies at Vassar 
(in addition to interviewing alumnae from different college generations) 


L. Janis, and Harold H. Kelley, Communication and 


* Cf. Carl I i 
Pe Sebi T of Opinion Change (New Haven, Yale Univer- 


Tsuasion: Psychological Stu 
sity Press, 1953). g: ity studies, to which might b 
ROEA 1 influential communi studies, to ae might be 
hae arei i vader aon studies by the Lynds or the ‘Yankee City’ 
studies by W. Lloyd Warner. See Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small 
own in Mass Society (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1958); and James 


West, Plainville, U.S.A, 
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have pursued Newcomb’s lead in delineating the various soc 
groupings in the student body, the way these induct freshme atone 
ferent versions of Vassar, and the different images of the Ye ina 
their college years to later life,2 However, in Professor Maca sai an 
these notable studies carry hardly more weight than those stu a ot Weel 
make simplistic comparisons in terms of pen-and-pencil tests E 
students exposed and not exposed to a particular course in hum 


: . ctive- 
tions. This may be one reason Why his overall verdict as to the effe 
ness of college is so bleak. 


It seems to me that the s 
efforts of some of the fac 


; istic igno 
of mutual expectations and pluralistic ig 
ances. !* 


F s 
However, it is not as a technical review that Professor Jacob inten 
his work, but rather as an Overall judgment of the student culture to put 
and of the faculty’s irrelevance to it. He mentions the possibility ney 
does not Seriously discuss it that many faculty members, much as t 


» Nevitt Sanford, Mervin B, Freedman, 
al., “ Personality in the Colleg 
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Jacob Report and related matt 
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“Since the Jacob Report appeared, Professors C, Robert Pace and Georg 
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ers. 
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may vocally deplore the political apathy and Philistinism of students, 
may welcome it unconsciously as a justification for their own preoc- 
cupation with research and lack of interest in or even fear of under- 
graduates. Nor does he fully confront the fact that a strong minority 
of faculty members at leading institutions believes that college should 
serve only to give intellectual training and not at all to form a com- 
munity nor to alter student values, let alone to liberalize them, save as 
such changes may indirectly be influenced when clarification and dia- 
lectical sharpness encourage more rational judgments concerning both 
the goals students already have.and their outlook on issues beyond the 
academy. Many men of this outlook would violently reject Professor 
Jacob’s ethics as those of a Boy Scout (one may comfortably preserve 
One’s scorn for Boy Scouts while one’s own students remain highly 
Motivated, intelligent, and rarely delinquent). Others might share Pro- 
fessor Jacob's position but still believe that moral influence over students 
is best kept implicit, a little like the ‘silent trade’ ethnographers have 
described. The American university to-day, more I would think than 
big business, is a refuge for individualists and entrepreneurs who tend 
to shun explicit commitment to communal or collegiate values other 
than those implicit in their own discipline or in a religion of science. 
Many such men entered academic life in protest against parochial 
values in their home settings—and they may continue to feel that it is 
their task to shake students loose from parochialism, confident that this 
is still the enemy and that students will come out all right, as they feel 
they themselves did, once the students have been shaken loose. At 
Umes, to be sure, such professors may be ambivalent concerning those 
ties with students which are based only on mutual interest ina pro- 
fessional or pre-professional task: they may regret not having a wider 
fellowship with undergraduates on the basis of shared non-academic 
Concerns (a fellowship the sports coach may have more readily than 
Many teachers), but they may also realize that a student audience can 
interfere with scholarly pursuits and even, at many institutions, with 
the esteem of colleagues."* Yet, in spite of complexities of this sort 
Within the faculty’s own outlook, as this varies from institution to 
Mstitution, from department to department, and almost from year to 
year, very few of the studies on which the Jacob Report is built have 


** As Professor George Z. F. Bereday pointed out to me in correspondence, in- 
terest in the Jacob Report itself has been stronger among university administrators 
an among professors actively engaged in research; and among professors, those 
who have been concerned with the report are more alert to students and to ques- 
tions of pedagogy than is fashionable in the sciences and in some of the major 
Tesearch-oriented universities. 
Y.B.E,—13* 
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ear 

studied faculties as well as students.15 True, faculty members ZBH ae 
in some of the studies as individuals, as when a comparis n 
between directive and non-directive instructors in aiene depart- 
an introductory social science course. And both y uen the ie 
ments and influential figures in them appear indirect A Ta EIA 
done at Wesleyan University concerning the colleges whic of scientists 
per capita basis, a c neuie record in the production 

of scholars generally. i hen 
ee J eh relies on the Wesleyan studies, and he adds hee 
a few others which indicate that there is.a considerable over! lap BTA 
those colleges which excel in turning out scholars and scien E 
those which have a ‘ peculiar potency’ in terms of their imp leyan, 
student values. Thus, he cites evidence that Haverford, WS ath 
Antioch, and Reed turn out students who are ‘ different’: oe ce 
a sense of obligation to their communities and concern wi pat bY. 
national affairs. However, in looking at some of these studies Ate, itis 
no means all of them), I have remained perplexed as to just W ales 
about these colleges which Creates these differences. Take, for one 
the autobiographies as of the year 2000 written by Haverford fres 


ts 
Which indicate that they are less unwilling than other college sua 
to consider some form of service to the world (in or out of govana 
as a possible career, Such accounts cannot distinguish ideology tha 
commitment.?7 Moreover, they are insufficient to tell us whether 

5, 

* Similarly, industrial sociology began by studying workers and not manaso 

and the ways in which only the former restricted output. And students arí 


in 4 
ience, while faculties would be such only 
college so benighted that the staff 


Yale it was discontinued, 


ne rican 
** See Robert H, Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, The Collegiate Origins of Ame: 
Scientists (Chicago, Uni i i 


ho, 

ts faculty as with the selection of students land 

there—a criticism stressed by John L, Ho 6th, 

Origins of American Scientists”, Science (September his 
1957), BP. 433-7. Still, these detailed and careful investigations by Knapp an 28 

colleagues are an a tential first step towards a comparative analysis of cole gies 

í I do not mean to deprecate the interest and relevance of students’ ideolo. der- 

which, when studied comparatively, can at least be a first step towards un 
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Saas a factor in their choosing Haverford, or whether, in holding 
ee pies mey conform to the ethos of the college they happen to 
RER i w. oe tey would be equally adaptable to another social 
colleges p za uation.!® In the United States with its 1,800 accredited 
Bad ak ith the enormously rapid increase in those attending college, 
tent equally fluid changes occurring within the colleges themselves, 
Bnet E that much choice of college is adventitious and that 
ae sort themselves out into different colleges for all sorts of 
ae mid whims and on the basis of all sorts of misinformation.*° 
a ae y, more or less happens than the students bargain for. For 
Becca’ oie Jacob presents some fascinating data on differences 
Gann ee and upper-classmen at Michigan State University 
eee i arger, more enterprising, and generally more ‘nouveau ’ of 
eae alled land-grant universities), which show that those who do not 
‘si eee move from very moralistic and conventional anti-intellectual- 
fice ards permissive and emancipated values not very different from 
aie entering as freshmen at Antioch (one of the most ‘ progressive ' of 
pace ai course, the Antioch freshmen in the course of their first 
ene still farther towards a liberal view. However, while Pro- 
se waco refers to the programme in general education in the liberal 
sae ege at Michigan State University, he fails to explain what the 
ae mee of this programme is—of course, this is not his fault for he 
eee y on the studies which have been done. Likewise it remains 
RAE what makes the difference at Antioch : is it the curriculum (in 
Ea servation, not markedly unconventional), or the faculty-student 

(unusually close),?™® or the famous work programme, with the 
‘Gordon W. Allport, Youth's Outlook on the 
where such autobiographies were 


th questionnaires as to pre- 
Juable in delineat- 


ford I would think 


d not merely that they 


cha A 
nge occurs in some students an 
os of non-conformity, though this of course 


Colouration > 
of ethi 
BODES TG, conformity to an 
tion by the frequently misleading institutional 
ochures or by the hurried visits that students 
arried secondary school teachers pay 
. my discussion of the possi- 


Straint and Variety in American 

b In a recent monograph, Alvin W. 
y members of the Antioch faculty and administration between loyalty to their 
Į world and loyalty to the Antioch College 


online and the wider intellectual wo’ 
munity itself, located in a small Ohio town, and the strenuous demands for 
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. q jth 
selectivity it implies and the ethos built around it? E EE l 
the impact of college, one must do without the framework o pene, 
stages which has guided, perhaps misguided, studies of the os be oe 
of children; one is dealing with variables which can sel om ayuda 
trolled, or even isolated and defined; intensive studies of n noni 
schools or programmes can be understood only in terms of D 3 Aa S 
parisons with other schools or programmes which contain so 
all of the same features. st 
Moreover, to answer the questions Professor Jacob en 
select, among the infinite conceivable comparisons, those t pe dof 
bear on the independence, idealism, or integrity of arae ae 
course these qualities may be unevenly cultivated by ee sncludes 
undergraduate experience. For example, Professor Jacob — to its 
Harvard as one of the colleges of ‘ peculiar potency’, aie ee 
impact the development of a Certain autonomy among the s 


Š j cosmo- 
Autonomy, however, may be the unintentional outcome of the 
politan nature of Harvard, o 


of the lack of any cohesiy 
mentions but perhaps does 
study by Professor Samuel 
subjects and which indicate 
great sense of solidarity wit 


a ; > 3 ic articles, 
faculty participation along with students in communal affairs. See his a ” 
“ Cosmopolitans and Locals: Tow 


ard An Analysis of Latent Social Ron 
ministrative Science Quarterly, Vol, 2, 1957, pp. 281-306; and Vol. 2, 1958 
444-80, 

21 See Stouffer, “ Anal. 
Review, Vol. 14 (1949), 
and Personality ” 

n the test item: 


- togical 
ysis of Conflicting Social Norms ”, American Sociolog ict 
PP. 707-17; and Stouffer and Jackson Toby, “ Role 406° 

y, Vol. 56 (1951), PP- ae ift 

nearly 40 per cent of the students wou (in 
lv 

accidents, etc). Perhaps they deprecate hen iscus- 

unduly; possibly they are cynical about ‘friends’. Professor Stouffer in discu?’ 


t iendsS» 
be more inclined to say that they would go down the line for ie 

even at the cost of some risk to self, In Correspondence, Professor To A (the 
pointed out that the Harvard students are genuinely caught in a conflic alue 
very Point of the experiment) between the morality of universalism—they nae 
Scholarship ang academic competition too highly to condone cheating per can 
and th of particularism, that is, of friendship itself; and they the 
influenced by the likelihood of discovery by relying T neir 
: of the dilemma they would acutely feel even if they let 
friends escape, 
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By giving Harvard students the plus label of ‘autonomous Buhle 
praises their independence and unconventional thinking while under- 
playing the privatism, even solipsism, he elsewhere deplores,** and 
lumps them with students at colleges like Haverford, Macalaster, and 
Wesleyan," which appear to inculcate a greater sense of community, 
of concern with student government, and with international affairs.** 

Research on higher education must confront the possibility (which 
underlies so much of Durkheim’s thinking) that loyalty to the ideal of 
individualistic excellence may be at odds with unequivocal loyalty to 
the college, the state, or the nation. Professor Jacob does not ask what 
a college would be like if it were as big and complex as Harvard and 
yet tried to instil the values dominant at a much smaller, less urban, 
more homogeneous, and perhaps selective college. 

Gemeinschaft is all too easily achieved at those big American state 
Universities of the second and third rank where student solidarity, en- 
Shrined in fraternities and sororities, confronts a faculty culture so 
Comparatively feeble and unprotected that nothing the latter would do 
Could readily influence the former; students at such colleges, when asked 
to read a book they think beyond them, or which is not a free text, will 
turn in blank pages on the exam.”* Undoubtedly, the expansion of 
enrolments in recent years has diluted the meaning of college for many 


A highly critical picture of Harvard undergraduate life, its rivalry, anomie, 
and escapism, is presented in the issue of the student magazine, IE, devoted to the 
University in 1956; at the same time, the very sardonic and bitter quality of this 
journal can be taken as testimony to the vitality and surreptitious idealism among 
Some small minority of students. $ 

From these examples, to which Oberlin might be added, it would appear that 
there may be a point in the career of a college emerging from control or influence 
Y the churches when its once-religious values can be effectively transmuted into 
More or less secular social action. But Bennington and Sarah Lawrence, inter 
alia, have somewhat analogous outcomes from quite different starting points. [For 
an admirable account of what the faculty's aims at Sarah Lawrence are, see 
arold Taylor, ed., Essays in Teaching (New York, Harper's, 1950)]. MP 
© be sure, many Harvard students are interested in international affairs, in 
the Sense of keeping up with the news or even in the sense of concern; but rela- 
tively few would seem to be involved in actions such as bringing over Hungarian 
refugee students, joining peace marches, or running forums, in comparison with 
Other colleges Jacob mentions as having a desirable impact. i 
* Professor Jacob discusses the students’ widespread condoning of cheating 
on exams as if this betokened a clear rejection of intellectual norms, as well as 
Moral ones; no doubt it frequently does. But, as Hartshorne and May warned, 
i At some colleges, students cheat to get into 


It is easy to over-i 
-interpret cheating. $ A s x £ 
graduate school or fa keen their scholarships, while still engaging actively in 


intellectual and artistic pursuits—and if some students do this, others may feel 


forced to do so, either in academic self-defence or not to appear as prigs and rate- 


usters, 
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who attend: there is no sharp break from high school, but rather 3 
relatively casual transition, and an expectation that college is an essen 
tial step to entering the jobs and the social worlds of the better white- 
collar milieux. These students do not expect to be changed, any Re 
than they (or, in large measure, their parents) expect this from pee 
school, and the institutions of the student culture may be regarded a 
forms of inoculation against change.?° t i 
At the same time this very expansion of higher education, this 
assumption in many strata that attending college is the regular thing, 
is an aspect of a general cultural shift in which ‘ collegiate ’ values have 
become more broadly disseminated. Some of those who chose against 
odds to go to college in previous generations were profoundly 1- 
fluenced, not to Say uprooted; but many others—the coon-coate j 
jeunesse dorée of the 1920's, for example—were more thoroughly e 
sulated against change than most of their seemingly indolent successor 
are to-day. Hence I am inclined to think that if Jacob had done hi 
study a generation earlier he would have found even less emancipatio? 
as the result of attending college (though, arguably, more easily Veale 
ized principle and commitment) than at present. Recent opinion polls 
make clear that the college-educated differ substantially in outlook from 
those Who have not attended college—a paradox to faculties who be 
lieve themselves impotent and to students who believe themselves 
thoroughly defended against being influenced. Stouffer's Communis™, 
Conformity and Civil Liberties (though he does not break his data dow? 
by type of college) makes this loosening and liberating effect amply 
geara It is most dramatically visible in the South. Even though the 
Southern colleges discussed by Professor Jacob show up as the least 


through some very difficu 
or nakedly achievement. 


; of scattered e 
concerning traumatic ch: 


D 2, 
y ", Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vole 
Dana L. Famsworth, Mental Health in College and ere’ 
th rd University Press, 1957), especially ch. 4., 
E 5 JECoh that college should not be innocuous, but experience, fs 
casualties o Colleges of undoubted potency gives me a vivid sense of the poss! a 
- To be sure, bored alumni twenty years after graduatl© 
S also casualties, though ambulatory aie of 
. O., L955; and cf. my discussion in “ Orbits, 
viewers and Elites”, Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 20 (Spring 
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emancipated, nevertheless the Southerner who goes to college for four 
years takes a giant step, coming to approximate the values shared by 
the college-educated cadres in the United States as a whole—preparing 
himself in this way to move into the national upper-middle-class execu- 
tive and professional world with its urbanity and flexibility.** 

Despite inundation, colleges get ‘ better’ in much the same way that 
unionized industry does; there is improved management, better organ- 
ization (including larger staffs for personnel and like ancillary affairs), 
better ‘tools’ (in terms of texts, readings, carefully planned examina- 
tions, etc.),?® so that ‘ productivity ’ slowly rises and the general upper- 


A ** Though Southerners who attend but do not graduate from college show up 
in Stouffer's data as closer to the values of the high-school graduate than to those 
of the college graduate, the Jacob Report does not discuss the impact of college 
on the many students who flunk out in their first or second year at the big, non- 
Selective state universities, This number at times goes as high as 40 or 50 per 
Cent. (At the distinguished women’s colleges, such as Vassar and Smith, often a 
third of the students drop out before graduation, sometimes because they have 
gotten married—in which case they may continue their college education at their 
husband's place of residence—and sometimes because they want to meet men ata 
co-educational college.) I know of no research as to the effect of college on the 
Various types of drop-outs—to discover, for instance, whether those flunked out 
of the state universities harbour deep resentments against the educated, or a 
continuing hunger for learning, or an affectless veneer about their encounter with 
College. Professor C. Arnold Anderson has pointed out in this connexion in con- 
versation that European universities, as part of their system of enforced early 
decision (like that of the famous 11-plus examination in England) may create more 

itterness among the totally excluded than the American universities which even 
to-day, with all the pressure to get into college, give nearly everyone not on the 

Ottom rungs of the economic ladder at least one crack at college. 

The studies on which Jacob relies were mainly done before the great spread of 
the movement for junior and community colleges which offer a two-year post- 
high-school education, sometimes sifting out those who care enough and are 


Capable enough to go on for their last two years at a four-year institution. 


2 ) ye j 
? Professor Jacob cites the various studies in which the F-scale or some other 


test for authoritariani igidi bi dministered to college populations. 
rianism or rigi ity has been a 
And he discusses the work which has been done, notably by George Stern and 


Robert P i i amin Bloom at the Universi 
ac of Syracuse and Benjamin ty 
tae U classe tmosphere in which students of this bent 


this review consideration of this whole 


f Lewinian and other ways of getting at classroom 
om atmosphere reflects campus-wide atmo- 
h f sures from outside. Compare, e.g., a study 
that students who themselves preferred a per- 
missive instructor who encouraged their participation yet would choose a 

irective and authoritarian one in a highly competitive and examination-oriented 
University : “ Evaluating Section Teaching Methods in the Introductory Course”, 


Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 45 (1951), pp. 161-86. 
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middle-class community becomes perceptibly more exposed to ne 
lectual culture, despite resistance of students to being influenced. dent 
respondingly, I believe it is a misunderstanding of the present stuc a 
generation in the leading colleges to regard it as ‘ materialistic Hy 
Professor Jacob (and many other Critics) do. While, as I have aad 
Suggested, it seems clear that these students are not idealistic or nee o 
or politically concerned in the manner of students in other countri i 
it does not follow that they are simply self-centred hedonists. Rae 
no evidence that they are hungry for possessions or financial es 
They want salaries which seem to me,rather modest to suppor t, ily 
splendour, but an unostentatious ‘ g00d life’ (though they don’t pa, 
appreciate how much this Costs)—a life that, for them, includes ye A 
concerns in the suburb but not political ones in the world at la Pi 
They are hoping to become affectionate spouses and parents; they 

deyout believers in d ling 
the tolerance and lack of bigotry that Professor Jacob notes. In € 


i dl 
mg to such hopes and standards these students seem to me markedly 
idealistic, however 


hus, I am inclined to think that the lack of specific impact of collega 
to-day on many of their students is a tribute to their general effectiy 


A . e in- 
row culture of America has been decisively 


ese respects more like the American ones, especially of course in the wealth 
and more democratic countries. Compare, €.g., Karl Bednarik, The Young Wwe ee 
of To-day: A New Type (Renée Tupholme translation, Glencoe, Ill., The th" 
Press, 1955); and Hans Rogger, “ Frustration and Boredom in Russian Youth > 
he Reporter, Vol, 18 (February 20, 1958), pp. 17-20. 
Much of the evidence in the Jacob 


tests and Questionnaires (which, at least in the 


it ; i i a 3 con- 
vinced of ¢ ther sociated with the hidden Persuaders and conformity) until © 
ced of their Importance and relevance, 


Sin iti 5 n- 
silent Gora ng the foregoing, I have had a chance to read Otto Butz, The y m 
ration (New York, Rinehart, 1957), in which eleyen Princeton sen C 

€y appear to me an odd lot, more exhibitionis 


anonymously “tell all ”; th 
i : 
more given to slogans, and more smugly disturbed than the Princeton students 


Ihave had Contact with 
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fluenced by academic values, both through attendance at college and 
spread of ‘ collegiate ’ values through the major networks, the Luce and 
similar publications, professional and business conventions, and in- 
service training. The words‘ hick’ and ‘rube’ have almost disappeared 
from the lexicon of epithet; high schools have not only many of the 
trappings of college but, at their suburban and rare urban best, are 
academically in advance of the poorer colleges; and freshmen in college, 
seldom treated as‘ frosh’ to be hazed, are quick to catch on to what the 
going image of the college is. Indeed, the very receptivity of a large 
number of able college students to-day may give faculty members 
accustomed to a headier dialectic the feeling of dealing with shadows. 
But this very cool precocity of the better students helps immunize them, 
by the process of partial incorporation, against further adventures in 
heterogeneity. They may in fact be unconsciously willing to permit 
their teachers to form a depressed and despairing estimate of them, in 
order to be spared in this way the dangers of commitment, of perhaps 
unsettling involvement in the preoccupations of the faculty, while pre- 
ae the right to condemn the faculty for its lack of contact with 
em. 
In this new situation which is the result of widespread cultural ad- 
Vance, it is quite possible that the effectiveness of some of the small 
liberal arts colleges (as revealed by the Wesleyan studies) may in part 
reflect the presence of many students who, to start with, are not cosmo- 
Politan enough to escape their teachers, and also the fact that the extra- 
curricular activities of these colleges provide only meagre competition 
With the curriculum. The small size and non-metropolitan setting of 
these colleges, facilitating close contact between students and faculty, 
would seem to be a factor in this process; and many readers of Changing 
alues in College will conclude that the principal institutions which 
create a definite counter-culture are the small ones that are not domin- 
ated by a graduate faculty and are not mass institutions. Yet close 
Contact per se is obviously not the whole story, for it isnot an undiluted 
lessing when students are taught by men primarily preoccupied with 
them rather than with research; and the most effective colleges in the 
Jacob Report include those, like Antioch, Reed, Swarthmore, and Wes- 
leyan, Where faculty members actively engaged in scholarship: help 
induct their best students into it. And I wish studies were available of 


M oleman, has clarified for me, on the basis of his 
current ives Git ice Siete how ina big school the faculty appears to 
the students as a monolithic entity, and vice versa, even if the student-teacher 
ratio is as favourable as at a small college—the miferi are analogon to Mon 

etween the large and small print-shops discussed in S. M. Lipset, Martin Trow, 
and Coleman, Union Democracy (Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1956). 
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4 a icago, where 
Columbia College and the College of the pee of a adventurous 
i-autonomous faculties, embarked on deman go impact even in 
E, of general education, have had aaa arises and the 
poli lieu. As the general level of s c “a FOE 
rer Saati apa se it becomes more parca canbe 
a universities which attract such very able eae Sikei other 
done to live up to their new potential. Whi £ c ac ice alive 
institutions, waste talent, it is at the top that t : p ea EA 
ness are often most neglected, in part oe t F and emerge noaie 
are already highly selected, serious, and. intelligen pa AA many 
so. Many weaker colleges would be glad to mave s rage they Pon 
stronger ones do not know what to do with the leve g 


its students 
We come back in the end to the aims a faculty ae eee a: some 
and the relation of these aims to those of the Panes Ba at 
influential stratum of it. The studies that have e os ee more 
Vassar show, as I have already indicated, that are ARE Th 
han when they entered as fres! Aaa it 
draw a considerable number of begin to 
concerns. But then the seniors 


of their earlier hopes, they T 

plished lady’ of an earlier ) is situation Preside 

and patronesses or appreciators of the arts. In this situation 

Lynn White, Jr., of Mills Ci 

Ought to come to terms wi 

Women more directly for th 
** Cf. my 


discussion in Som 
of Women, 


John Dewey M 
Vermont (1956), 


cia 
ional Ass? 

t + Nevitt Sanford, “ The Uncertain Senior ”, Journal of the Nationa 
tion of Women Deans and Counselors, Vol, 21 (1957), pp. 9-15. 


d 
er an 
“ Educating Our Daugh nge to the Colleges (New York, Harp 


ion 
STRED S ducat! 

e Continuities and Discontinuities in the Fengto™ 
emorial Lecture, Bennington College, 


ghters: Challe 
Brothers, 1950), 
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of freedom which a college has there would seem to be some realistic 
choices here as to the educational outcomes faculty members want, but 
the present is a time of relative educational quiet in American higher 
education (although of enormous operational and financial turmoil). 
Some of the most interesting debate is occurring, if one excludes that in 
the women’s colleges, at the technical institutes such as Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology or Case Institute in Cleveland or Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology in Pittsburgh—at all these institutions there is a 
serious effort to review the technical and scientific curriculum and to 
make sure that prospective engineers and business managers receive a 
thorough training in the humanities and the social sciences—disciplines 
Which are having to be re-examined themselves in this altered context.** 

The Jacob Report has had the virtue of renewing the interest of a good 
many teachers, researchers, and administrators in the larger questions 
of institutional impact and change.*’ Worry over the fate of higher 
education is perennial in America and the worry at present takes, of 


Course, many forms in addition to that of Professor Jacob, including 


Cold-War or chauvinistic concerns about the recruitment and motiva- 
erns about the fate of 


tion of scientists, and broadly humanistic conc 
Scholarship in an age of pureaucratization, projects, and enormously 
crowded universities. In terms of method and procedure, the Jacob 
Report reminds us of how much we argue and how little we really know. 
There will certainly be more studies of colleges in the next few years; 
they will be compared with each other and with other institutions in 
the United States and abroad.*® But I am not sanguine that the result 


of the studies will be a sweeping wave of reform for, while the inferior 


Institutions are still imitating the leading universities, the latter have 


1 To be sure, some of this effort is mere snobbery on the part of faculty and 


students alike: even in America, as in England and on the Continent, high cul- 
ture (in the non-anthropological sense, of course) has prestige and the engineer 
(and teacher of engineers) who can talk of Proust or Picasso Or Bartok is likely 
to end up in the higher-paying jobs in contrast with the more specialized tech- 
nician. But motives for educationa i 


uncontaminat ‘c subtle vocationalism. i 
~ Cf, the eee ati acte for the American Council on Education by Edward 
D. Eddy, Jr, with the collaboration of Mary Louise Parkhurst and Jaines S. 
Yakovakis, The Dual Goal of Excellence: Report of an Exploratory Study of Char- 
acter Influences and Programs in Selected Colleges and Universities (Washington, 
D.C., American Council on Education, 1958)- sane 
a8 k 5 
One model i ided by the studies now proceeding in the fie of medical 
education era A K Merton ‘and his colleagues at Columbia and Everett C. 
Hughes and his colleagues at Chicago. Cf. Merton, George Reader, and Patricia 


Kendall, The Student Physician (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1957). 
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little sense of what they should do next beyond doing better what oe 
do well already. I am inclined to attribute both this poverty of ore 
and the present apolitical mood of the students, what Jacob terms the 
Privatism, to similar large-scale developments in American society. lish 

Professor Jacob and I can agree that we do not want colleges to po. m 
people for corporate or professional success as Alphas in a Brave ; A 
World, nor do we want universities to become ganglia in the chamisa 
communication in a Garrison State. But suppose, perchance, that 
can escape both fates; what then? Is it not possible that the wA 
resonant, and deflated quality of some of the most gifted and sensit! É 
students—students who, seen as individuals, are in my judgmer 
Superior to their vaunted predecessors—reflects a malaise which 2 
single institution can greatly affect? 

Davip RIESMAN. 


> oni . 25 
= Cf. my discussion in “ The Found Generation ”, American Scholar, Vol ‘he 


(Autumn 1956); and “The College Student in an Age of Organization”, 
Chicago Review, Vol, 12 (1958), pp. 50-68. 


CHAPTER THREE 
we a ee 


Freedom in the Argentine Universities before and after 
the Peron Regime 


e Argentine with the founding 
it was one of the first to be 
de it were that of Santo 
University of 


University education was initiated in th 

ef the University of Cérdoba ‘In 1613; 
pended in America, the only four to prece 

Š omingo in 1538, Mexico and Lima in 1551, and the 
anta Fé of Bogotá in 1573. 

The National University of Córdoba was the outcome of the northern 
missions which originated in Peru and was, and still is, very largely 
Supported by the Society of Jesus, which founded colleges, seminaries, 
and Universities. The atmosphere of these foundations was pre- 
dominantly religious; little thought was given to scientific studies. The 
University of Córdoba, founded at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century by Fray Fernando Treji of Sanabria, an American by birth, main- 
tained its theological complexion, being both theocratic and colonial. 
The basis of its studies was Latin, the arts, and theology, and it did not 
ron its doors to the scientific and philosophical thought which had 

egun to infiltrate into most of the European countries. This univer- 
Sity, so symbolic of Spanish colonialism, attained great renown, and it 
Was said, in the eighteenth century, “thatit was as celebrated in South 
America as the University of Salamanca was in Spain or the Sorbonne 
in France ”, 
P With the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767, : 

e hands of the Franciscans. It became progressively more secular 
and its whole spirit was gradually changing until about the year 1810, 


When the Revolution for emancipation started. In 1854 the university, 
The over-ruling ecclesias- 


1 the Presidency of Sarmiento, when 


the university passed into 


foundation of the Faculty of Physics and Mathematics, which brought 
d States some notable scientists and 


chemistry, botany, zoology, and 


geology. 

On July 3rd, 1885, Act No. 1597» 
passed. It stated that the governing 
Córdoba and Buenos Aires should lay do 
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known as the Avellaneda Act, was 
boards of both the universities of 
wn their statutes in accordance 


ing of a universi 
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istorical im- 
with the points made in this Act. This Act was of great ee F 
portance to the whole country because, in spite of a che nations 
simplicity, it gave stability to the life and ue of van initiate 
universities. In 1918 a movement for ‘ university reform 


. iolence bY 
in the University of Córdoba; it was promoted amid much vio 


jmilar roa 
the students. After this incident, the university Topy a similar 
of progress to that of the other Argentine universities. y e Uni- 
After independence came to the United Southern Province ia city; 
versity of Buenos Aires was established on August oth, 1 3 4 plate, di 
which had been the capital of the Viceroyship of the Rive of all the 
not possess an institution of advanced education, in spite following 
efforts which had been made since the eighteenth century, nsiderable 
the expulsion of the Jesuits. This foundation represented a x ric educa: 
advance in our cultural history; in departing from the theocr: piloso: 
tion of the colonial universities, the new university restore eee o 
phical basis for political and social thought, raised the ee z learning: 
scientific study, and brought about some adjustments in highe. f Bueno 
As a result of the Act, which changed the status of the city 0 


lic, the 
Aires from that of a provincial capital to capital of the Repub 
university also 


ine, an 
iversitie® 
Tecognized as having a certain ascendency over the other uni 


a in 
: ital 1 
Buenos Aires having been raised to the position of national cap!t® 4 
1880, it i 


became th 


un 
» therefore, why a movement followed in favour of ma a 
W Provincial zapital. This was chemis: 
It had four faculties : law, mathe ane eae en 
Only the first three were functioning, 


December 27th, 1889. 
try, and Medicine, 


Witha department for midwifery. 


3 its W 
From 1897 to 1905 the University of La Plata continued ee 
carious conditions, due to lack of material reso eel 

and even of students. By 1904 its obvious eeme 
The nation and the province signed an agr jattel 
rds the end of 1902, in which the former ceded to the essed: 
gratuitously, all the teaching and research institutions it poss ub lic 

1S agreement came into effect in 1903 and 1904. A great P 


ork 
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figure, writer, and teacher, Joaquin V. Gonzalez, who did so much to 
further the cause of justice and public education, was responsible for 
the initial steps taken in the actual founding of the University of La 
Plata. From 1906 until 1910 he presided over this university, always 
maintained a modern outlook towards the practical and applied 
Sciences, yet never lost sight of the high moral principles which are the 
backbone of any university. The name of Joaquin V. Gonzalez is re- 
membered and recognized to-day as that of the founder of a scientific 
and experimental university which responded to the needs created by 
the progress of the civilized world, for the province of Buenos Aires 
and the nation, yet, at the same time, the university never lost sight of 
the importance of individual study and of training for the professions. 

The National University of the Litoral was established by Act of 
Congress No. 10,861, approved on October 17th, 1919. It was on similar 
lines to the University of Santa Fé, created by a provincial Act on 
October 16th, 1889. Its most obvious characteristic was in the distribu- 
tion of its faculties in various cities situated in the most important 
parts of the Argentine coastline; namely Santa Fé, Rosario, and Parana, 
and originally Corrientes as well. This university is now an important 
centre of higher learning, having exceeded by far the expectations of its 


founders. 
The National University of Tucumán, established by Act of the pro- 
has been dedicated, in its policy 


vincial legislature on July 2nd, 1912, 
and studies, since its foundation, towards regional aspirations. It was 
Nationalized in 1921. In spite of not being endowed with large re- 
Sources, this university made rapid progress, thanks to the clear-sighted- 
ness of those who directed it. From a technical point of view it is a 
Special centre which has planted its roots ‘in a land strong and alive to 
Practical needs’ without losing sight of its higher spiritual character. 
The National University of Cuyo, founded in 1939, has responded to 
the scientific, technical, and cultural needs of the western provinces 
of the Argentine; Mendoza, San Juan, and San Luis. In these places there 
have existed, for a long time, technical colleges providing courses 1n 


Subjects characteristic of the region, i.e. yinicology, mines, chemical 
his university is a centre of higher 


provided in science, philosophy, 
all these are distributed in 


the various faculties. L 

The National Southern University, created by a decree of the provin- 
cial Government of the country at the beginning of 1956, on a basis of 
the Southern Technological Institute, follows a triple course of study: 
technology, economics, and the arts. It has its seat in the city of Bahia 
Blanca and imparts its influence Over a yast area of 300,000 square 
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: ern part 
kilometres with over a million inhabitants, covering er ~ 
of the province of Buenos Aires and all the Pampa, J 

f ove 
vas National North-Eastern University, created by ier of Noe 
ber 29th, 1956, by the provincial Government, has the ote the prov- 
the cultural needs of this important region, which comp: ce, technical 
inces of Corrientes, Chaco, Misiones, and Formosa. Scien se whic 
and art faculties and institutes are integrated in this unive: 


lop- 
: its full deve 

is, at the moment, in the constructional stage and awaits f 

ment. = 


University Reform and the Liberation Movement o 
Since the first statutes, the Argentine universities have er alwa 
ous in relation to the national Government. Although ne 
financially sound, and unfortunately subject to minnen fessor 
academic liberty, within his university, the right of i z the state: 
express the truth as he saw it was generally eer ee nthe fact 
Proof that liberty existed in the Argentine universities = wate widely 
that during most of their existence there were professors ones Wi 
i » and religious ideals, as well as i 


e 
p was a university seat conie t 
It can be stated, with assuran all uni- 
Republic, and for that nae patil 
always contributed towards of 5 
sa spini 

against dictatorial regimes. pa at 7 
vement for ‘ university reform’ in 12 


versities in 
freedom. 


erican universities. 

It was, without doubt 
the universities, promoted 
Y some professors of a si 


t 
he second decade of this century. An atiak of 
ze the universities as far as the various ar ough 
for the universities was built up bat in 
d research institutes, and improvem arious 
From then on, all professors in the a cous 
n a competitive basis, and in this 2 


free teaching i 
libraries ang l 


À aboratories, 
faculties wer 


© appointed o 
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should be taken of the usual practice of admitting foreign teachers and 
professors to the universities. 

In the ‘ reform movement’ the student’s personality was recognized 
by acknowledging his right to decide what course of study suited him 
best. From a national viewpoint, the universities showed an interest in 
the problems of the country without breaking their link with universal 
culture. The reform also aroused a critical attitude towards the educa- 
tional, social, and political problems of the nation and, indeed, of all 
America as well. From a spiritual point of view it created, in the new 
generation, a sense of duty and responsibility which produced in 1918 
a kind of youth movement which exists to-day and is constantly being 
kept up to date. The sense of freedom was expressed by young people 
in the initial declaration of the reform in 1918: “ To create American 
men is the most urgent task of the moment,” and “even if we are 
dominated by Europe, we must be original—which is to be American.” 
In short, we can say, that before the Perón regime, a state of freedom 
existed in Argentine university education. 

Our universities, by the very nature of their ideology, should always 
be educational establishments with a social influence that is national 
as well as American and universal. They. should also be the principal 
Centres in the country of higher culture, be it in the professional, scien- 
tific, or spiritual sense. Faithful to national traditions, the universities 
should inspire democratic principles and remain constantly on guard 
to preserve freedom in teaching and research; this alone can bring an 
uplifted sense of spiritual dignity, and without it all efforts directed 
towards the betterment of humanity would be utterly useless ana 
Wasted. By virtue of this autonomy no professor could ever be cen- 
sured for what he thought nor for the beliefs which might follow his 
teaching, provided he always kept to the principles and objectives of 
knowledge and followed the dictates of higher learning. 


The Universities and Dictatorial Regimes 

fringed each time a dictatorship is imposed 
ublic freedom comes to an end and human 
or respected, there comes also to education 
hich man is regarded, not on his merits, but 
n an all-powerful state. In the place of 
a kind of dogmatic propaganda is built 


up. It is accompanied by strategic and systematic intimidation. All 
independent channels are closed. Less and less regard is paid to the 
principle of objectivity, until it is even accused of being the cause of 
bewilderment and chaos. Only ‘subjective’ professors and students 


Academic liberty is in 
upon a nation. When p 
rights are not recognized 
a period of darkness in W. 
as a mere unit or instrument i 
scientific or cultural teaching, 
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+ ani in 

are wanted, animated by a blind passion which ends inevitably 

litical mysticism. ; YO- 
Pall this has been forecast since the first decades of this Cea i E 
fessors and students of the universities understood that ony Ei T 
cratic atmosphere, in which human dignity was repe al their 
universities develop their mission of educating mankind an hinel 
various specific functions of research and professional teac in Mont 

In 1931 the University Congress of America held its range. A 
video. The Argentine delegation—at a time when in our infringe 
regime had been imposed which had shown its willingness ae their 
the autonomy of the universities—condemned dictatorships, E O 
deleterious intrusion into establishments of higher learning. the First 
gresses which took place a few years ago in Latin America ee dor. 
Central American Congress of Universities, which met in San Univer- 
in September 1946, and the First Congress of Latin-American 


; t 
ighes 
sities, which met a year later in Guatemala—stated IT he ea 
ideal for our American universities was that they should all enj 
plete autonomy, 


materially and spiritually. for the 
Although continually threatened, the concept of freedom ns the 
university professor is each day gaining more sympathy fr 


h : rds 
public. For if his task urges him to maintain and contribute EA He 
the moral prestige of the university and, at the same time, me right 
mission each time more effective, then he must be assured ai vi and, 
to remain at his post, with all dignity, whilst discharging his ae 
above all, he must be guaranteed academic liberty. As a hol 
university chair he must 


enjoy full intellectual autonomy. 


Subduing the Universities during the Perón Regime ased 
After 1943 the Argentine universities entered a serious cr. E eatin 
by the unsettled state of the country which ended in a dicta - 
following the mili 


litica 
d dis- 


. . . = ` i h cR 
7 resigned in protest against the dismissals; all of whic tine 
stituted an unprecedent $ 


j 
eoe ed blow to the development of the PET 
universities, One thousand two hundred and fifty professors were ame 
drawn or resigned their Posts. In a few years the ruling power bec di 
unbearable. € autonomy of the universities was completely 
Stroyed and aca 


demic freedom disappeared entirely. 
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ut mone had invaded the university; but not the politics of high states- 
nship, but rather of the worst type—of complete submission 
and unconditional obedience to a dictator. Two new university laws 
were made; one in 1947, soon to be replaced by another in 1953, which 
brought the universities even more under the power of the state. In- 
stead of giving back to the universities the autonomy which had been 
denied them by the first law, the second one merely emphasized the 
Napoleonic idea of a university: the governing board of a faculty 
elected their dean for a term of office laid down by the Rector of the 
University, who was himself appointed by the President of the Re- 
public, Thus in a single blow, all the efforts over many long years of 
campaigning by students for the principles of ‘university reform’ 
were brought to nought. One of these principles was the right of self- 
government. The declarations of successive national, American, and 
International congresses had stated that a university enjoys autonomy 
when its governing body is appointed solely and by the exclusive wish 
of its members; the management of its funds, the organization of its 
studies, and the composition and spirit of its directing board are in the 
hands of its students, professors, and directors. In using this power, 
they trust in their intellectual and moral authority, which is not an 
appointment by decree, but rather one of conscientious and responsible 
and devoted work. To all these resolutions the Perón university turned 
deaf ears. 

i Although gratuitous teaching was 
onger democratic, because there no 
propitious atmosphere for truly huma 
there were in evidence the most omino 
Uon into groups. 

The university was placed at the service of í 
partisan, dogmatic, accepted imposition as a method of teaching, lost 
the objective meaning of truth, and many times in lectures the ‘ official 
truth’ was uttered—the truth convenient to the regime. The university 
became belligerent and the doctrine of the regime which had been given 
the name of ‘ Justice’ was maintained by means of propaganda and 
indoctrinization. Participation in the attempt to impose the ideology 
of the system (which was nothing less than totalitarianism) was partly 
through the preparation or apprenticeship of youngsters for the party. 
In a way, the complete annihilation of university life was brought about 
With the termination of academic freedom. Or rather, it was evident 
that the university had given in and accepted a totalitarian rule. In 

very far removed from it, the party 


nearly all subjects, even in those 
view was expressed, under the pretext of studying and commenting on 


established, the university was no 
longer reigned within its walls a 
n gatherings. On the contrary, 
us signs of division or of separa- 


propaganda; it became 
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: oC- 
the second Quinquenial Plan. ‘ Citizenship culture’ and ‘national 
trine ’ were taught in the form of, and as, new subjects. + a col 
During this unhappy time in the life of our national educa ele- 
tinuous attack was made on the democratic creed—the most valu ] past 
ment in our national life. Our democratic origins and iston a 
were being overlooked. The school, college, and university beca th 
antechambers of the party, which identified itself, perversely, bi an 
nation itself, and very nearly all ideals of personal independen ion 
intellectual objectivity were extinguished. For this reason publi as a 
on these subjects were few and far between, although there w 
abundance of propaganda literature imbued with a confused ide neral 
of ‘justice’. In the university, at the same time, there was a 80" ods 
lowering of standards; rules were broken or relaxed and certain me nave 
were being employed which, before the Perón regime, would neve 


A we 
been permitted. In the University of La Plata, for example, people 
being admitted to its faculties 


the necessary qualifications, Generally they were older people . 
had reached a certai 


demic 
jtical 
st neve” 


. . tae r 

entine univcrsities had to reca e re 
tsity reorganization started with ned f” 
and teachers who had left or resign og 


All these professors, as well as those the” 
TSities during the Dictatorship, hel ioin 

1 S. They, and all who wished to J the! 
to submit themselves to a tribunal which assess¢ 
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general conduct during the Dictatorship. After a laborious process, in 
gaich many opinions were aired, and values of different kinds argued 
R out, the universities at last succeeded in solving the problem of 
romning professors to their faculties in sufficient number to enable 
fo m to run their own affairs, and thus bring interference, in all its 
A rms, to an end. In this way, the universities gradually regained their 
ight to govern themselves. This alone made it possible for them to 
carry out their high objectives. KA 
Eoy each university has its own board of governors, with its 
eae ective organizations. It appoints professors, in all categories, with- 
ok any political intervention whatsoever. The university draws up its 
Bats Statutes, in preparation at the moment, formulates its own plans 
Programmes for study, grants professional titles, academic degrees, 


and scientific distinctions without any directives save those determined 


a itself, _ Deeds and accomplishments are rated with the highest degree 
objectivity. This policy is quite the reverse of the one in operation 
suring the Perón regime: then the indiscriminate granting of degrees 
Onoris causa’ took place; amongst those so honoured were the Dic- 
tor himself and his wife. Under Perón two university laws restricted 
uniy Oppressed real and effective autonomy, thus CO ee the 
tion ersities into organizations dependent on the Ministry of Educa- 
age a On a government department with the title of ‘ University Man- 
foe - They were directed by an administrator without any 
me ung or academic experience, but who, nevertheless, presided over 
A ungs of professors and deans all over the country. — ` 
E the start of the Administration of the Liberation Movement, F 
tee President, General Lonardi, said that “ the pears fis 
spine esity Should be as full as possible and should conform to 1 2 Hf 
estal make-up without being interfered with from outside ”. This 
thon is being put into effect, and in spite of the obstacles nera an 
nin resistance to the achievement of such lofty ideals, since the = a 
ri E Of 1958, all the universities in the country are rejoicing in thei 
; ent of self-government. Professors can carry out their teaching duties 
dom, without experiencing, as was 
that cunning system of detection 
he party and whether in 


ta 


ase during the Dictatorship, 
claimed to test their faithfulness to t 


cipal pl «+ .< is to sanction a new statute for every 
e improvement of teaching and 
horities are pledged to alter the 
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present system of teaching; to assure the active participation ofa pupil 
in all aspects of study; to revise old and obsolete laws initiated by t 
universities and the faculties; to encourage scientific research, together 
with a renewal of technical equipment; to procure, if possible, the com- 
plete dedication of professors and an increase in specialization ve 
impairing cultural integration. Nearly all the universities have ded 
cated themselves to this programme of continuous improvement 1n 
which professors, graduates, and students co-operate. These, having 
been democratically elected, constitute the governing board of a 
university. 2 ; 

The new Rector of the University of Buenos Aires, Dr. Risieri Fron- 


dizi, stated, when taking over his post on December 27th, 1957, that. 


a university should always be alert to social, political, and economic 
changes and look into their implications. He recalled that at times 
the universities had remained impervious to these changes, and aA 
favoured an atmosphere in which demagogy in all its forms woul 
thrive. He favoured realistic and democratic reforms which would 
recover the dynamic spirit of progress which had encouraged many 
generations of students from 1918. And yet, he added, that this reform 
should not remain static, but should rather pay attention to present 
needs and to a future full of promise. To-day all directives are towards 
that kind of university teaching in which the most important factors 
are a creative spirit and the student’s personality, as well as the com- 
plete dedication on the part of the professors, in order that their task 
may not become only one of teaching, but also of research in the triple 
` field of science, technology, and the arts. Dr. Frondizi said that “a 
university which does not make use of research becomes a parasitic 
institution, and its very teaching is weakened for want of a creative 
spirit ”. 
This general spirit in the Argentine universities is tending to bring 
about a profound change which will affect all their functions and, 
eventually, also the predominance of professional training, by which 
these universities were characterized. In spite of the struggle since 
1918 against over-conservatism, the Argentine universities haye re- 
mained as professional training colleges, without doing much in the 
Cause of research. The tendency now is for the universities to become 
what they should be: organizations for promoting higher learning and 
Scientific research. In this atmosphere professional training can be- 
come very efficient. Apart from this, the Argentine needs the co- 
operation of the universities in the solution of its tremendous national 
problems—economic, political, health, cultural, etc—al] of which are 
becoming more pressing day by day. 
Tn 1958 the Argentine universities were operating in a period of 
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profound renovation and wider expansion of all their teaching. Their 
acilities are open to many without any class distinction whatsoever. 


heir wish is to be ‘ The University ’ to the nation without losing their 
igh standards of education and Jearning. Opportunities are offered to 


all by the universities, so that everyone may follow, to the best ad- 
cation. These universities wish to be, 


vantage, his or her particular vo 
and in greater measure, comm i ofessors, students, and 
graduates in which all rejoice in their freedom to tea 
prove themselves in an atmosphere of co-operation and goodwill. Out 
of the crisis produced by the Rict 
that a university should be the spiritual bulwark against tyranny and 
Violence. Before the events of 1945, 4 distinguished Argentine univer 
a2 Baer Augusto J. Durelli, said: s as 
eir history, Argentine universities shown me 
thought net ee noe ae whole country.” This heritage allows 
one to be assured that, together with au onomy and academic freedom, 
80 profound differences of opinion, unity of conscience and amber 
to further the various ideological trends, whi to-day are recognize 


by professors, graduates, and students of our universities. 
R JUAN MANTOVANI. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Problems of Freedom in University Education 
in South Africa* 


THE ‘ open’ universities, Cape Town and Witwatersrand (on 
burg), are English-medium universities in large urban pace eel 
student population of about five thousand each. The epithe W 
indicates that “as far as possible they admit students on the lh 
academic qualifications only and in all academic matters trea rot 
white students on a footing of equality and without separati aaa 
white students”. The four Afrikaans-medium universities ( ae 
bosch, Pretoria, Free State, and Potchefstroom) exercise their auton 
in this matter and do not admit Non-Europeans, although it is on rec 


) bosch 
that at least one African student took a theology course at Stellen 
in the last century. 


The number of Non-Euro 
cent of the total. 
number of Africa’ 
23 for the last te 
contingent rose 
A notable diffe 


peans at the ‘ open’ universities is 5-6 ore 
This year 490 Non-Europeans are at Cape Town. 38 
ns has long been stationary, rising from an an = 
n years to 37 in 1958. In the same period the Colo A 
steadily from 92 to 327 and the Asiatic from 32 to R 
rence exists in the proportion of the sexes: among E 
Africans there is only one woman; 14:7 per cent of the Coloured: Si 
12:5 per cent of the Asiatics are women. The Witwatersrand fig ie 
for 1957 are 214 Non-Europeans (59 Africans, 20 Coloureds, 
Asiatics). 


* g icans 
As no numerous clausus is applied, the small number of Afric 


, 
r 3 reds 
* A note on terminology is necessary. In the United States the term ‘ Colow! è 
comprises both Ne: 


‘ el 
groes and persons of mixed descent, and the word ee as 
is almost synonymous with Negro. In South Africa black people are eee 
atives (a term which is resented among the intelligentsia) or Bantu—re' i 


i a ich is 
to the linguistic and cultural affiliation of the majority—or as Africans, which 
the favourite expression among educ: 


Claim: “ Africa for the Africans,” 
ups : the English minority, 

of Dutch, 

historical ri 

‘ Boer ’ is Obsolete, 
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must be due to other factors. Since 
tal income and the majority of 
ple at ‘ separate * institu- 
g the composite fee 


(and 

a yeno pean; generally) 

state, muni aaepe of fees to paren 

tions, man re church bursaries are tena 

for mae ink ricans go there. (At Johannesbur, 
ite students is reduced by £2 5s. since they do not enjoy 


all s 
or! Be uced by 
ports amenities.) The distribution of Non-Europeans over the 
ts a concession is 


faculti 

ae ‘ta shows that in certain departmen “or 
own as principle of segregation. The Faculty of Medicine at Cape 
fricans pce oi (54) and ‘Asiatics (47), but has no facilities for 
engineerin teeter African students are registered in architecture, 
latics nE , music, and fine arts (fo ts Coloureds and 

May be th pber 21 altogether). In one or two depart Tease 
n the ien ifficulty experienced in placing Africans in apprenticeship. 
tribution ers the mores of the country may be t 
Universiti over the main faculties reveals a wea 
Students n : the tendency of their African and to 50 
(includi o crowd into the Arts Faculty- This year 16 Africa! 
ing 2 social science), 8 commerce and administration, 6 law, 


4 sci d 
and lence, and 2 education. (The corresponding figures for Coloureds 


in eeiatics are: 135/17 138/11; 5/3; 62/36; 26/0. The enrolment 
anq a among Africans forms only 20 per cent of the total in arts 
Cent pence together, among Coloureds 31:47 per cent and almost 68 per 

mong Asiatics ! 


At Witwatersrand a quota syst lied for Non-European® who 


em is apP: I 
tted to dentistry and physio- 


Wish ) 

E study medicine. They are not admi! lentis 4 

Py. Into the Departments of Architecture, Engineering, Music, Fine. 
ically no access: 

i c treat- 


S, and Phar : 
: have practic 

hile juri macy Be ual academi 

mena juridically speakin all students receive €q c 

ent, it may be doubted whether the Non-Europea? ae pie 


quit: b 

able d z i i ible to spe 
eal. stance, 1M ssl 

Classes’ It is, for M: P aale 


, since only one or two Non-Europeans at 
i admitted that certain handicaps under 


e dilemma that legal 


disadvantage, that open com- 
tsis as yet unfair to the latter, 


in s 
Uch a situation. The Non-Buropee 
u 


Equality ; 
Petit is coupled with A 
oweve perween white an i 
er desirable on grounds ® ; 
E" sties there is NO segregation 


A i 
tions the ‘open ’ universities ee 
, Le. at public lectures and graduato 
` * 
Th i social science; the second 
e first figure includes 1 nship and 4 


I : 
Social science. 
Y¥.B.E.—1 4 
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F cil 
students are eligible for election to the Students’ Represenitative C es 
on the same terms as European students. But considering natet 
ical weakness those elected may not always be elected on ee teed 
ability, but because they are Non-Europeans, or they may fai e to learn 
votes for the same reason. They obviously have little chanc 
self-government. e e Al 

i the provision of social amenities the ‘ open baie af. 
below their academic standard. The university i ag oe wal 
Town are for European students only. The cafeteria is op regated: 
students and the queues are mixed, but most of the tables en But 
Non-Europeans are free to join all students’ clubs and soa -boi 
their attendance at socials and dances is not possible. Simi 7 ts clubs 
tions prevail in the field of Sport. “Most of the students yee while 
are affiliated to provincial or regional sporting associations ae be 
Non-European students may be members of clubs, they he auspices 
chosen to play for university teams in matches held under the 
of these associations.” . ; lies to post 

The ‘open’ solution with similar modifications applies 


: d at 
graduate study for Non-Europeans at the University of Natal an 
Rhodes University. 


The Differential Plan lis an 
This plan has been adopted by the University of Natal. | Dias ae 
English-medium university with two seats: Pietermaritzburg 


In 
Durban. Non-European students are admitted in Durban only. 
+1957, 2,800 students were enrolle 
in Durban. Of these, ent 0 
at the Medical School. The Non-Europeans thus form 3o per © 
Durban’s total. The ra 

Non-Europeans can be s 
Europeans formed only 22 per cent of the total. 


cae Se ia) See ae jus of tw? 
The significance of the rise lies in the fact that within a radius © 
hundred miles from 


On-European enrol 


ean, 
: ment at Durban will be larger than the Europea” 
as in fact it is alrea 


this 
i cil 
problem. Two Committees on Non-European Studies advise the coun 
on policy and the 


Peans serve on the 
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by the same academic staff as the 
often at great inconvenience to 
classes for both Europeans 


ae ee are given as far as possible 
the ity ling lectures for Europeans, © 
and sive with full-time and part-time 
contractu sleet some lectures have to be quadrupled. (Staff are 
De ar, ally obliged to lecture to Non-Europeans.) The same sylla- 
system € used and the same examinations written. Defenders of the 
of lea argue that it allows of the adaptation of teaching to the tempo 
cm F and the outlook and experience of the Non-European 
Mite, An essential part of the Differential Plan 1s the system of fee- 
eee bursaries, which are graded according to the student's family 
of fie. Most Africans, for instance, qualify for a 45 per cent remission 
ir fees. 
me a nean enrolment has risen from 24 in 1952 to ; 
gradu ion over the faculties is as follows: arts 55 (including 10 pose 
(incl ate), social science 14 (x post-graduate), commerce I, education 
wore 3 post-diploma), law 2. Fifteen students (i.e. 18 per cent) are 
exc en. No facilities exist for the study of science by Non-Europeans, 
ha pt for post-graduate work, for which no entries are listed this dees 
the Ea who wish to study for a science degree obtain permission sae 
refus ommissioner for Immigration to proceed to Fort Hare. It is 
N ed for the purpose of studying arts. tame 
is cre Segregation exists at public functions and at graduation. her 
interesting differentiation in the system of student representation. 
€ Non-Europeans elect their own Students’ Representative Council. 
co is council has direct access to the university authorities 1n matters 
ncerning Non-Europeans only. Matters of interest to both Enron 
and Non-European students are dealt with by a Joint Board on whic 


the executive of the three students’ councils (Pietermaritzburg, De 
on-Europeans) are represented. This arrangement gives ea ue 

Ae S.R.C. status and opportunities her experience. bees 
€ proper procedures in student self-government and in app g 


the universi 
ea iy authorities. 

“xcept for the medical siu i 
facilities for Non-Europeans at Durban. Students are responsible a 
Organizing their own societies and social functions, and ert as wel as 
their competitions in games and athletics are on a separate basis.- 


to 73 in 1958. The 


dents there are at present no residential 


Separate 
Colleges ‘ rt. i 
Separate c i ciation with white universities form the third 
ind of r Da y ae are two: the Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of +e ity College of Fort Hare. 
Natal and the University 2 dical training is conducted 


_ Inthe Medi in Durban the preme : 
n the SCE EE where is also a hall of residence. The 
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centre of the pre-clinical training is the Faculty of Medicine building i 
Umbilo. Itis a single-block structure of six stories, erected at a cost 
£400,000 ° in 1954. Laboratories, dissecting rooms, museum, Hoe 
lecture rooms, and offices are in all respects equivalent to those of ot val 
schools of medicine in the country. King Edward VIII Hospital, a Bee 
provincial institution with one thousand six hundred beds for 
Europeans, is the teaching hospital. (The 
The medical school is primarily intended for Non-Europeans. rae 
university may admit a European student only with the consent 0 Hts 
Union Minister of Education.) There are about 100-120 ape 
every year. Entrance is competitive within the limits set by the burs 


. Policy of the South African Government and the Rhodesian and Basuto- 


tions as in 1956. 


land authorities, which results in the annual reservation of 20-23 ple 
for Africans in a beginners’ class of 35. For students who do not eR 
loan bursaries no remission of fees is granted. The Government P ot 
100 per cent of the costs of the school. The faculty was opened in ife 
with 35 students. The leading group (12 out of a class of 14) quali 

at the end of 1957. They are at present serving their internship. a 
1956 the 170 students comprised 56 per cent Africans, 7 per © to 
Coloureds, and 36 per cent Asiatics. In 1957 the proportion of ae 
women was 13% to 27, i.e. women formed almost 17 per cent 0 jas 
total. In the same year 1g students were Africans from the Bee 
and Basutoland. This year’s enrolment is 197 (preliminary yea? of 
first year 23; second year 61; third 23; fourth 18; fifth 23; sixth 18)- 2 
these, 110 are Africans and 19 women, approximately the same ProP 


The majority of members of staff of the medical department 
(anatomy, physiology, pathology, medicine, surgery, gynaecology vali 
obstetrics), and the heads of the sub-departments training in the spect 
ties, are members of a joiat establishment between the University 2 
Natal and the Natal Provincial Administration. The staff of the Depa” 
ment of Social Medicine are members of an associated establishme”’ 
between the same authorities. In both Cares, joint and associated, Be, 
members have a teaching responsibility to the university and a So 
responsibility to a provincial institution. The separate character o5 re 
Schnol of Medicine was underlined by the Dean of the Faculty Wit 
the Commission of Inquiry into Separate University Education: a 
accepting teaching posts at a medical school where total racial seg 
gation is applied, we have gone to the limits of our consciences.” th 

te Durban medical course meets the requirements of the Sou a 
African Medical and Dental Council for a minimum medical curric 


* £1 = 2.80 dollars. 
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ms to the traditional course, to 
more than in the white univer- 
year first-year courses in arts 
d sociology), and‘introductory 
to overcome the Non- 
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lum. 
seater’ are two interesting additio 
Sities, is n ate which a seventh year, one 
Subjects (English os In the preliminary 
Courses Aes sh or Afrikaans, history an 
European ha ysics and chemistry, are given— 
The no andicap in basic schooling. i i 
are hada first-year courses in the physical and biological sciences 
Social, pr. a the first’ year, psychology in the third and fourth years. 
from the S ventive, and family medicine is part of the clinical training 
and Coun urth to the sixth years, and is taken at the Institute of Family 
Medical S i mty Health at Clairwood. With such a course the Durban 
in South oes introduced a most modern emphasis to medical training 
een Deen said about the University of naal eene maa 
ATTA 5 5 
edical ante student participation jn social life app! 
Uni K 
niversity College of Fort Hare 
digni Hare has impressive buildings on. a 
ified site’. It was founded in z916.after long preliminary is- 
he Hi ders, and the Government. 
St ENET Education Act of 1923 nical colleges, 
More a service conditions and disciplinary C00° “i odelled on a 
on ean plan than other universi _ At that time 
of gata conducted matriculation classe 
tions E they para ooa T Pa provi 
So idation Act of I include: we j 
agat African Native RA Fort Hare was then ee $ 
colle ory by itself, distinct both from universities 2 a froma ne 
Fina ges. The Report of the Commission of Inquiry into niversity 
Nces and Salaries, 1951 recommended that Fort Hare be considered 
t f niversities, a recommendation 


on thes 
ame basi ight teaching U xa 
ais as the ahe formula on which subsidies 
aller colleges and 


on whi 
eee Government acted. E 
G from EE Cape Town and Witwatersrand 
ee cent for the University © the Orange Free State and ies : 
is des )_In the Scheme of Governm' ed in 1953, the college 
Staff ono as a‘ Christian colles® », But no religion 
Colle n appointment or to students on admission. ec 
ties eS has been officially know? 95 University College: 

y A (61) of 1955 defines “ university "aS: a university esta 
Ct of Parliament and includes the University 


plished 
College of Fort 
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Hare’.” Since Fort Hare has not been incorporated by special Act, 1t 
is a university de facto but not de jure. j 4 
The college council has a constitution which guarantees wide repre 
sentation of interests in the higher education of Africans, missionary 
and government, European and African, past students and tribal autho" ) 
ties. The college was affiliated (by Rhodes University Act (15) of 19% 
to Rhodes University, Grahamstown, an English-medium univers! y 
with a white-student enrolment of about one thousand. d 
The affiliation implies that syllabuses, examinations, courses of A z 
departmental regulations are common. Fort Hare staff act as a 
examiners and the same external examiner serves Rhodes and Re 
Hare. Where special syllabuses and separate examinations are felt i 
be desirable, they must be approved by Rhodes. Academic matters 2 
mutual interest are discussed at Joint Faculty and Joint Senate meeta 
once a year. There is also co-operation in administrative matters : t 
Rhodes Vice-Chancellor is chairman of the Fort Hare Council. a 
affiliation was devised to safeguard the academic standards at Fort Ha 
(which had previously been taken care of by the University of SoU 
Africa) and to help it on the road to full independence. Ed 
The enrolment in 1958 was 434 students (plus ro part-time B. É 
students who will not be taken ‘into account later). Of these, 56 are 
women or 13 per cent, which compares favourably with the ‘ Die, 
universities and the University of South Africa. The distribution © y 
the faculties is 170 arts (including 15 Bachelor and Diploma of Divi 
students), science 176, education 48, theology 21 (Certificate), and 48” a 
-culture 9 (the last two Courses are pre-matriculation). The balan 
between arts and science is-striking, and not equalled in any othe 
institution in South Africa. The Wastage of students in science st 
however, greater than in arts, as is shown by a comparison of the prg 
portion of students in the first, second, and third years: in arts it} 
62: 53: 5c, and in science 92: 48: 36. s 
Of the students, 311 are Africans (72 per cent), 59 Coloureds, and 5 
many Indians (14 per cent each). The college was primarily built i 
the benefit of Africans. But Coloured and Asiatic students are admittec- 
Even Europeans are not excluded, and since its inception about a dozen 
children and wives of staff members have taken first-year or diplom? 
courses at Fort Hare. Among the African Nguni-speaking studen! 
(212) Preponderate, and among them the Xhosa with 167 exceed Zulu 
(34) and Swazi (13). Seventy-two students belong to Sotho-speakin g 
a S includes 34 Tswana). Twenty-eight represent a mede 
Fom tHE Rh ces ty-one Africans come from outside the Union, mal 
decia odesias, a few from the High Commission Territories. d 
€ ago quite a number of students hailed from Kenya, Uganda, a” 
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Nyas ‘ 
aland. But with the development of university colleges in East 
ened withdrawal of 


Afri n 

rica and in the Federation, and with the threat 

tio A dents to study at Union institu- 

ae an oa have decreased. 

to other bs igious affiliations, 144 students are Methodists, 104 belong 

13 Dutch naa groups (43 Presbyt o Congregationalists, 

Eighty- eformed Church, 4 Paris Evangelica ission, and 4 Baptists). 
y-one are Anglicans, and with th be counted 1 Ethiopian 


ue are Moslems, 1 is a Buddhist, an 2 nondescript (an Indian and 
Of i 

iar 434 students, 167 come from large urban areas, 77 from 
tion Snes (dorps), and 186 from rural districts. The age-composl- 
years ia for the first years an average of 2114 years, 

The F 24, for the third years 24:2, and for fourth years (UEDs) 261. 
than se Hare student's age is thus approximately, two years higher 
entry at of corresponding white student groups: This is due to delayed 
Scho T t the primary school level, an extra year in the junior secondary 
ol, and economic handicaps which necessitate students interrupting 


thei ; 
eee to earn money to pay fees. : 3 
ngli o full faculties function at Fort Hare: Arts (with Departments in 
ish, Afrikaans, Bantu Languages, G aphy, Classics, African 
Law gy Administration, Philosophy—Politc’, 
try eo and Science (with De > po a 
» Mathemati . Applied Ma i oology, ane ©” 
T Da ete courses for the University 


cholo 
gy). The D d n à 
epartment of = A rad rear Fellow carries 
ment of Divinity 


Ucati : 
out ale Diploma and the B.Ed. The Depart 
tigations i 1 schooling. 19° 
and the s into rura ipl and Cer- 
De ; re prepare for Diplomas : 
partment of A culture Brey, Sire gthening of existing 


tificate. 
Ss. Pl «on include a $ 
ans for expansa ; n be done regularly, the 


de 
Partments, so that post-graduate work ca 
ith two subjects, 


se ; 

Son of departments Wit py of Law 
et Be p Music and ge only a few students, viz. eight, live < 
a h relatives as oppidans- f s take men and are con- 
eae by churches (Beda Hall by the Anglican Church of the province, 
eG ey the re n PS Church, and Wesley Hove by 
wom, ethodist Church of Sout! Africa). Elukhanyisw' 

en, is a college enterprise: The four wardens © 
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members of senate and the wardens of the men’s hostels assist as lec 
turers in the Department of Divinity. aed ee 

Nobody can Tife about Fort Hare without mentioning hee 
an atmosphere of its own. It is the focus of African aspirations ledge of 
education, “a symbol of the status attained by Africans, a eS d 
hope of future equality ” (as the Duminy Report puts it). demic, resi- 
Africans compare the standards reachėd at Fort Hare in acade mites! 
dential, and administrative facilities with those at white agin to 
But even in the remotest reserves Fort Hare is a word with ae 
allay the suspicions and inspire the confidence of illiterate tri ‘5 not 
The reasons for this are Many: it is a ‘first love’, its long history RHI 
devoid of periods of anguish and glory, it has obtained he Aa most 
backing of African individuals and organizations of note. fica 
important reason, perhaps, is that Fort Hare has appointed Afr the 38 
academic positions on an equal footing with Europeans. Among PeO 
academic staff, 11 are Africans. (In African studies: 1 preia é 
I lecturer; Bantu languages : I professor, 2 lecturers; economi By 
senior lecturer who is head of department, 1 lecturer; physics: 1S anit) 
lecturer; education: 2 senior lecturers; chemistry: laboratory assie ma 
The senior members have become spokesmen of educated Ame s 
opinion. They are leaders of great prestige and power. In all me 
universities appointments of Africans with few exceptions are kn 
only in the Bantu languages department. 


External Studies 


. Pantin A A i ive 
The External Studies University of South Africa, with administrat 


‘ . AF A , on- 
seat in Pretoria, offers another Possibility of higher education for N 
Europeans, 


university irrespective of race. 


‘cans 
n 1957, 5,538 European students were registered and 1,085 African 


(called Natives in the classification of the university). The figures for 
Coloureds and Asiati 


Union Which cater for Non. 
has the largest contingent. 
Of the African students 97 


-Europeans, the University of South Africa 
In 1954 it took almost 49 per cent. o, 
Omen and 54 women were undergraduates, 
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rtion of men to women 
institutions. No increase 
no statistics are avail- 


61 . 
ee post-graduate work. The propo: 
hastaken are than in any of the ‘separate’ 
able E S in African enrolment since 1954; 
Ae at date. 
ave aon over the faculties shows 
SENE es a 15 for social work and 2 for 
merce Pe ni 36 in law (10 doing LL.B. and 2 
depres aie lic administration, 2 1 fine arts, an 
for divinit poses. (No African student seems to 
‘open’ tae or. engineering.) The tendency which cha 
923) of the versities is accentuated here, 1.€- only 4:3 per ci 
All pee Combined arts and science enrolment take science. 
functions a of the University of South Africa are external. Any 
are a uch as graduation, are attended on a segregated basis, and so 
terelare n courses arranged by the Division of External Studies. Since 
arise. N no hostels the question of residential segregation does not 
. Nor does that of student representation. The same fees are pay- 


abl 
€ by European and Non-European students. 


883 African students doing 
librarianship); 40 are in the 
6 a diploma); 25 in com- 
d 61 studying for non- 
have been enrolled 
racterizes the 
ent (40 out of 


Bae weeniondl University 
Bien example is a den 
the Gat at Roma, Basutoland. 
OANE But Basutoland forms an 
versit T, Pope Pius XII College is an 2 
Th y of South Africa. 
ines college is a venture of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. After 
Bee cessful negotiations to establish representative hostel at Fort 
Stude Roma was opened in 1945 with four lecturers cat se 
standar. in one classroom. Si y 
hi ae has been built up. A 
a mine Basutoland. Massive tu 
bidet block, and a men’s resi 
thenu s have been built, as well as two scie 
In cleus of a Science Faculty building. fay 
recon, 225, 2, formal agreement Wi the University O 
ie gnized the students at the college as 2 distinct group ° 
TA administration and exami ation purposes. The university can ap: 
roe ta nies a Ae ri E 
Os i ; i college 1S 
we Manne curricula, 7 $ ations and for the 


or taki 3 S à 
aking the University Education Diploma examin i 
sciences. The agreement also provides 


Practi 
or posal examinations in the 3 : 
pe reciprocal representation 00 the governing podies of the contracting 
rties. In the same year the first graduation under the auspices of the 


Y.BLE.—1 4* 


rsity: Pope Pius XII 
de the boundaries of 
n Union territory- 
f the Uni- 


ominational unive. 
It is situated outsi 
enclave withi 
ssociated institution ©: 


site was à 
torial buildin: 
idence housing 

nce Jaboratorie: 


f South Africa 
up of students 


one hundred 
s which form 
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University of South Africa took Place at Roma. In r958 six arts 
graduands were capped by the Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

The number of students in 1956 was given as 68. It rose to over 100 
in 1958. Students of all races are admitted, the proportion of eae 
other Non-Europeans, and whites being approximately 85: 10:5. T 
whites are mainly Catholic teaching personnel in training. The faculty 
Proportions are arts 60; science 36; others 9; the science students form 
ing 35-4 per cent of the total arts and science enrolment. Nineteen p€” 
cent of the student body are women, their numbers being swelled by 
teaching sisters in training. The college is residential, all races living 
together. There is a small women’s hostel. Thirty-six Non-Catholics 
are on the roll. Of the students, 54 hail from the Union, 28 from the 
Federation, 20 from the High Commission Territories, and 3 from 
overseas. 


eee oe 3 ive 
The development of academic facilities is shown in comparativ 


these 4 were listed with Dutch and 9 with Canadian degrees. oes 
Were, perhaps, the forerunners of the 12 professors of Continenta 


the one Faith. “ Catholic students bigs 
nd Non-Catholics to respect it.” It. 


of self-improvement, they must not forget 


the upliftment of their fellows and the establishment of mutual under- 


eae and peace in Africa 
Os i ity instituti . 
uere eects survey of university institutions catering for Non 
n South Africa: the total number of Non-Europeans study- 
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fa of 12 mien co. m round figures 4,000. They represent a popula- 
= aties), While th million Africans, 14 million Coloureds, 4 million 
n ents (in a vpidlath are greatly outnumbered by the 25,000 white 
gutopean A ion of 3 million), the South African figure for Non- 
= th of the oh oe ae is by far the best in any country in Africa 
pal Population = oth in absolute numbers and in proportion to the 
ing white cla . The figure is a pledge of the good intentions of the 
ss as to the future place of the Non-Europeans in South 


Tica, 


The 
Extensi 
nsi => 2 
ie is Satin of University Education Bill 
; ossi r 
= race to sketch some of the general problems besetting 
The intentions « 
oira time si s of the Nationalist Govern 
sae the public an increased majority) were 
a Sought “ (a) ation of the Separate University Education Bill. This 
ete Town to deny admission of Non-Europeans to the universities . 
ae Rhodes a Johannei and Natal; (b) to disaffiliate Fort Hare 
eea ation, TS transfer its administration from the Department of 
a to that z and Science (whic d for all univer- 
Wersity of S Native Affairs, and its examination procedure to the 
outh Africa; (c) to remove the N Medical 


cho 
ol fro 
i PPE T 
the University of Natal and pring it un 
ts, and Science, 


of the 
D 
Procedure ee of Education, Ar 

nder the University of South Africa; (d) to € 


UWNivers 
ersit 
y colleges for Non-Europeans - 
he Government withdre 
i which affected 


Sar 
he eval, sult of strong opposition t 
grounds that it was of a hybrid nature, 1: one 
lso private rights (¢-8- of the churches 
i d and the sections 


Noi 
onl E 
ow ly public interests but a 

s redrafte' 
ol omitted. The revised Bill 


ommittee after 
in the new Parlia- 
d has changed i 

The intentions of the 
ed in the Fort Hare 
d again. The case 


ment (since re-elected for a 
made clear in March 1957 


w the Bill on 


fter an election, an 
ty Education Bill. 
Hare are now embodi 
pected to be introduce 


oft 
© Medi 
edical School is in abeyance. 
ation Bill jncorporates three principles 
ived from English 


e 
Which ate University 
traditii re alien to the concep of university aS deri 
i wed in South Africa. A new type © 
for Non-Europeans 


on 
titties eee ollo 
in the shape of State University Colleges 
ition the Minister(s) concerne! 


o bi 
e created. In additio. 


d will be em- 
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powered to decide who shall be a university student at the existing 
universities and at the new university colleges. The first provisge 
acknowledges that in establishing institutions of higher education ror 
the economically weakest section of the population, the ini 
cannot be left to private initiative alone. But it is anticipated that t x 
measure of autonomy which an institution like Fort Hare has te 
enjoyed will in future be curtailed. The second provision removes t 
administration of the admission policy from the hands of the senate 
and the council. This sets a precedent which is disliked and not only 
by Liberals. The third principle is to make each college serve the ae 
group of its area. Hitherto the state had refrained from exercising A 1 
Sovereignity in three ways, in spite of the high degree of financia 
aid it renders to universities, All it did was to assure itself that the 
funds it provided were properly administered. 

Concerning the administrati 
Non-Europeans, the proposed 


a laissez-faire society whe 
the hands of a white minori 


developed Countries has ] 
Proletariat ’, 


i E t Opinion at the “open” universities considers these ad- 
fleet ges too high a price to pay for the loss of the ‘four acada 
oms’ of a to determine by itself who may teach, 


3 university, viz, “ 
y ee ae be taught, how it shall be taught, and who may be admitte 
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Teaching Problems 


Th 
Mey ane of teaching Africans ( 
university be are sometimes ignored for 
cap under ai : No information is avai S 
1N this RS Africans work and no observations have been made 
Performance - No statistics are available as far as comparison between 
are concern ana attainments of European and Non-European students 
faction at Ase <” In the case of the ‘ open’ universities the moral satis- 
So highly hace the right thing by admitting Non-Europeans is valued 
"eligible. t the problem df pedagogic differentiation 1s considered 
Fo A 
Peans, pe Utes of Natal the limited social heritage of Non-Euro- 
home enyi aracterized by low educational standards of parents, poor 
ironment, unsatisfactory schooling, forms the justification for 


and other Non-Europeans) at 
reasons of convenience. One 
lable as to the alleged handi- 


Di ; 
Studene ential Plan. A marked difference in performance between 
who have ‘Western-educated’ parents and those who have not, 
ct are handi- 


capped a observed. Apparently Africans, who in this respe 
Peans as ost, do not do as well as other Non-Europeans, and Non-Euro- 
individual whole do not do as well as Europeans. There are, of course, 
ere ar cases who do better thar: the average European. But again 

e as yet few of the higher-quality students among Non- 


"qupean Bi 
ceed which depresses performance is age. At Durban many 
eats admitted on Conditional or Mature Age exemptions ee 
R iculation Examination. (Of the 78 Africans, other than medica’ 
2 S, of whom 17 are post-graduate, g are under 21 years of age, 6 
from I to 23 years, 16 from 24 to 26 years, 14 from 27 to 29 years, 8 
30 to 32 years, 10 from 33 to 36 years g from 37 to 40 years, and 


7 Ove 

Euro T 40 years.) In the University of South Africa, of a total of 5,538 
Has ean students in 1957, 2,973 Were OVE the age of 25 years, whereas 
SYET z as 850 out of a total of 1,085 Afri eeded that age. How- 
m cla the UED class at-Fort Hare, 


Ssri 
and p 00m and the world at large u: F 
tions t than the younger 


student. € more yaluable contribu c J 
a Young Africans with full Matriculation Certificate —who 

Scho ene supplied in increasing numbers by the expanding secondary : 
from pote —show a level of attainment which is little distinguished 

Ane at of other Non-Europeans- 

at al oy, important factor İS Janguage. Th 

Siderayy wettions is not the mother tongue put English (and for a con- 

ble number in the University of South Africa, even Afrikaans). 


ners, who only recently won the historic battle of their new 


Stud, e 
fro 


e medium of instruction 
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language against both English and Dutch, approach this question from 
the point of view that any person worth his salt should show pride in 
his mother tongue. Africans, on the other hand, while not abandonna 
their own languages, feel that they are not developed enough in rc 3 
ness of vocabulary and conceptual structure to serve as medium id 
university level. They further apprehend that without a Wor |- 
language as medium they are in danger of losing contact with the inte 

lectual movements of the modern age. a al 

For these reasons, and not for any lack of innate ability, spec! 
arrangements are made at Natal to eliminate the effects of such handi- 
caps. In English, special tutorials in comprehension and expression a 
conducted. While some Europeans take such tutorials as well, the nee 
is greater for Non-Europeans. In addition, many Non-Europeans seem 
to take their first-year courses on a two-year basis. 

In ‘separate’ institutions the possibility of comparison is absent. 
Nevertheless, as was noted, a preliminary year has been added to the 
medical course at Durban to provide the lacking background know- 
ledge. At Fort Hare special tutorials in English are given and strenuor 
if spasmodic, efforts are made, mainly by the Departments of Englis 
and History, to provide courses of public ‘ background’ lectures. Un- 
doubtedly much more individual attention is given to students at the 
‘separate’ institutions than at the ‘open’ universities, although it 1$ 
difficult to generalize. It is safe to say that there is a far greater nee 
for individual help and a correspondingly greater degree of accessibility 
of staff members at these institutions. In this connexion one has the 
impression that the danger of ‘ pampering’ the students is not always 
avoided, a danger the greater since the rules of the world of apartheid 


outside the college walls are often enforced with little personal con- 
sideration. 


Discipline 


y The problem of discipline suffers from a lack of investigation. The 
open’ universities claim that with them no particular problem 
exists, but small minorities are known to be docile. Natal reports that 
it has been free of trouble, thanks to the opportunity its differential 
policy affords for Non-Europeans to co-operate with Europeans. But 
ae ye the separation of students have been made, if only oh 
beni Ea The discipline of one of the ‘ separate’ institutions oe 
id fhe ees a commission of inquiry. Its report drew attentio i 
be SR, actor : the teachers in an institution of this sort eae 
in situati ic without being soft; they must be able to listen patiently 
tons where only a brief remark is needed with European 
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students; they must also be able to avoid becoming the victims of 
eternal palavering’. 
Mer i a ce singled out two general reasons for disciplinary 
: The past of the institution with the atmosphere and func- 
tion of a missionary high school had not yet been overcome: regula- 
tions were too restrictive, daily devotions and compulsory attendance 
at Sunday services had weakened the influence of religious values. In 
addition, the isolation and self-containment of a separate college had a 
detrimental influence. Grievances become unduly magnified, frustra- 
tions cannot come out into the open as they do in universities where 
students of various races mix. j 
The commission can be criticized for not delving into the question 
the future ’ did not play a much more decisive 
role in colouring the college tone than the past and present isolation. 


The attempts on the political plane to establish fronts of solidarity 
among the non-white peoples against the increasing complexity of 
i nt life of a‘ separate’ 


white defences are carrie 
Institution more easily than elsewhere. A homogeneous student body 
is liable to be used or abused as a pawn in the political struggle, and to 
be charged by certain leaders and organizations with the task of pro- 
moting political demonstrations and actions. Ina situation in which 
no other means of expressing political convictions and loyalties exists, 
students may come to feel it their duty to respond to such 
In such a situation legitimate disciplinary measures are often interpreted 
as part of a system of political oppression, and the refined values of the 
pedagogue are weighed in the coarse eof political considerations 
The teacher in a ‘ separate’ institution has indeed a privileged aaa 
responsible position. He has his ear on the g nd can sense the 
Stirrings of a gigantic future. It is true 
Apr peer both black and 
aaa contacts between indivi 
The ectual co-operation 16 
Oni ideal of testing conflict ) 
Opinions in the crucible of discussio 
Roos situations Wher 
di ionary force. And intelle 
Ivergencies. In such times t 
eae Menon A ternal ver! 
of raai TA oat hi m. Yet itis in such a situation 
that the teacher must be on the alert. And he is in a position to learn 
all the time. For his assumptions are subjected to the fierce questioning 
i ideology of a ruling class. 


of a rising élite which strives 1° expose the 1 


merge with revo- 
part by political 


1 of stimulating the appreciation 
i f a university, cannot® 
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that 
The university teacher in the Africa of to-day must be able to show am 
his fundamental beliefs are not rationalizations shoring up a p 
Position, but truths and values shareable by all. on Rae 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Be E o 


A f 
Case Study in East African Higher Education— 
Makerere 


Unik: > 
tertitorics, ae of the other university colleges in the British overseas 
growth SN foundations ofMakerere stretch back to a past when its 
Would hay E a generation to the University College of East Africa 
Started b S nips dismissed as an unrealistic vision. It was in fact 
Students Se e Uganda Government as a trade school for African 
dela ae first of whom were admitted in 1922, but asa result of the 
institution ATEEN on Higher Education in East Africa it became an 
Could not or higher education for East Africa, which at that time 
to those Peace any further education and little professional training 
Education rican students who reached a School Certificate level of 
At this 

in Ta stage the college offered. a two-year higher studies course 
Educatio science followed by professional courses of varying length in 
academie , agriculture, veterinary science, and medicine. The resulting 
at that R professional qualifications had only local recognition, and 
Sge, but j e there was no clearly defined policy for the futur e 

that th it seems that those responsible for its administration believed 
beca . status of its various diplomas would gradually grow until they 
belief degrees in their own right with world-wide recognition: This 
» NOWeyer, made no allowance for the rapid rise m the general 


educat ! 
the eel level throughout East ‘Africa nor for the impetus given by 
deveige 9 45 war to the commercial, industrial, and general economic 
Qualified. ent of those territories and the consequent demand for fully 

+ Men and women, in the government professional services as 
r icularly great in 


Well 

as : 

Veterina, n commerce and industry, the need being parti i 
in which fields the economic devel- 


TY science and agriculture, 

aralle] lie for at least the foreseeable future. 

Afua C With this rising need there arcs? a political demand from the 
i ion to match the 


Tic 
. community for facilities for h 
s and which clearly could be met only in 


ansi 
lon at the other level 
United Kingdom a 


Jonial territories 
Higher Education in t 
hat overseas colleges 


had to be faced in 1945 
he Colonies, and it 
moving along 


T i gener tutions in the 
the As al situation in the CO 
X Met quith Commission on 
y their recommendation t 
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the slow road to university status should enter into a special relation- 


ship with London University under which students could be presented 
for the external degrees of that university. 


Special Relationship with London University 


Makerere entered into this special relationship in November pe 
and at the beginning of the next academic session, in March 1950, Be, 
students began to read for the general degrees of London University 1 
arts or science. This was planned as a four-year course, its completion 
being subject to candidates being successful in the Intermediate Exam 
ination at the end of their second year. Makerere entered its first ca 
didates for the Intermediate Examination in December 1951, and a 
their finals two years later. From 1957, however, London Univers! a 
decided to abolish its Intermediate Examination, but agreed he 
Makerere should continue with a special Preliminary Examination in 1 f 
place. Only matriculated students were admitted to the degree ore 
and the conditions for matriculation were laid down by London Un 
sity. These included a credit in English language in the Overseas Scho 
Certificate; a rigid insistence on this sometimes excluded students © 
considerable merit in other directions but without sufficient flexibility 
in the use of the English language to satisfy the examiners of the er. 
bridge University Examinations Syndicate. Makerere continued 2 
admit such students to their own higher studies courses, which vay 
continued for this purpose, and on the satisfactory completion of whic 
students Were admitted to one of the professional schools, which also 
continued with local recognition of their diploma awards. This cO” 


cession was, however, withdra:yn in 1956, and from then on all students 
had to satisfy the Matriculation requirements of London University: 


With its experience in general degree work the college took its pe 
step forward to honours degree courses. Under the London University 


regulations an honours recognition can be given to a sufficiently ngi 
standard in the general science degree, and in 1957 Makerere extens 1 
Work at this level by t h 


history, and he introduction of honours courses in Engl 
vest es geography, and in July 1958 (the beginning of the acade! ae 
were add i changed from March to July) mathematics and econom 
Parallel wore list. Further courses will follow. F 
dack yr the advancement in the status of its academic scho a 
E ER moved along the road towards a wider recognition ve 
year course a schools. The Faculty of Education is continuing its tw b 
with a deli admitted after the Preliminary Examina ne 
British two-year i tn ga in East Africa as the equivalent 0: 


ning; it has also started a post-graduate Certificat? 
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aac for those successfully completing the degree course. In 
fe. etic as college introduced, in July 1958, a degree course under 
a se = ationship with London University; negotiations are now 
2 a n Da a similar course for veterinary science. 

ite T ical school has followed a different pattern in that its objec- 
ae a to have its own diploma recognized by the General Medical 
Bibione Lor registration in Great Britain. In its early days the Makerere 
Rais k In medicine was recognized only for certain scheduled appoint- 
Ment: k the medical services of the East African territorial govern- 
affor T S SA 3, however, local legislation was introduced which 
TA an á akerere diplomat recognition for local registration and 
fd all utside government service. Now the final step has been taken, 

students who qualified at Makerere in or after December 1957 


arer i e a a ee 
ecognized for registration 1n Great Britain. 
of Makerere 


Here, perhaps, mention should be made of one feature 
llege. Ithasa school 


that ij Ne 
tis not found in any other colonial university co 
or a full diploma for 


of a 
fine arts. It has various courses, including one 
nts for entry; it also has 


el who satisfy the full college requireme r ! 
ments e at a lower level for students who cannot satisfy those require- 
also'h; in full but show artistic merit in a special entry examination; it 
Seb as a follow-up course for art teachers. Its work in the artistic field 
een outstanding, but the part it has to play in a university college 


ane yet been decided. I 
eves progress has been remarkable, but its cost in buildings, equip- 
of the and staff has been heavy. The territorial governmen 
end e cost of the foundation of the college and 

owment fund, but since the war it has depend 


of j j 
its capital expenditure on substantial grants fro Dev 
ively small but gratifying 


o 
Pment and Welfare Fund with a cO 


Contributi 
tribution from private sources: 


Par 
tly from the endowment income, put mostly fro 
k and capitation grants and from fees 


o 
ae in the form of bloc i : 
most y the students. These last, however» are beyond the means © 
the fı African students and represent another charge on public funds in 
orm of bursaries. 


There, then, are the bare bones of the history of Makerere, the’story 


a a hesitant and doubtful start followed by an inevitably dormant © 
heon from 1939 until 1945 which itself was followed by an astonish- 
E S development of the scope and quality of its academic and profes- 
a ae work during a time when the total of its students has risen from 
oie more than a hundred to four times that number. It is not sur- 
Sing, therefore, that it has suffered from growing pains. 
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Academic Freedom and Social Responsibility i 
After its foundation Makerere had to face an early struggle for 18 
academic freedom and an autonomy unfettered even by an indirect 
government control. The college had no cushion such as a University 
Grants Committee between itself and the Treasuries of the tema 
which were responsible for its financial support... All who ran Cori 
read in the government estimates that the college depended on publi 
funds for its existence, and the right to call the tune has a special aP PSA 
to the taxpayer when he knows that he is paying the piper, nowhea 
more so than in the sensitive atmosphtre of East African politics. 
the traditionalist the college was an inevitable threat to the old order, 
which would have to face new complexities of political thought an z 
emergent ideas moving towards a new social pattern. It was therefor 5 
not surprising that both the governments and the immigrant public 
Were anxious to ensure that the college was not too disruptive an a 
fluence on the established order either through the academic conten 
of its courses or in its disciplinary control of its students. This is. j 
course, a situation that is not without parallel in other parts of t 
world, and in fairness to the East African critics of Makerere it must BS 
admitted that the new college was untried and without the solid tradi 
tions and reputation of the British universities, while the Inter-Unive™ 
sity Council, under whose aegis the college functioned, seemed a body 
remote from an emergent East Africa with its own peculiar socla’ 
political, and economic problems. i 
., More realistic were the critics who believed that the Makerere autho!” 
ties were too narrowly concerned with its own academic life and t0° 
little with the part it had to Play in the East African pattern for the 
future. It was Suggested, for example, that the college placed too muc 
emphasis on the academic Standards of admission to its professiona 


it. The critics argued that through this adherence to rigid academic 
standards East Afric 


desperately needed i 


1 n the fields of agriculture and veterinary science. 
The improved and 


throughout eh „Extended social services now being cone 
eA the territories depend on an expanding economy W. aM 
proved Ao motive force from better farming methods and the b 
only Makerer of their people; this in turn depends on expert staff ia: 
laa ES y can to any large extent provide. It was a situation t $ 
Both sde » hone of it serious but not without some acrimony @ 

< On the one hand there were those newly from the academe 
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Violabili soe ° sas 
Reva aged of British universities who saw the possibility of the dead 
Chie o: So governments holding back the growth of the 
meng oi the ae turning it into an instrument of government 
force inthe a er were those who believed that it should be a strong 
believed it ty Neg es of the backward areas which it served and 
mildiccemed a being obstructed by an academic intolerance from those 
and the a ninterested in the real welfare of the people. Experience 
wth of a tolerant understanding of the views of others have 


smooth 

ed ; 

EE E many of the early differences, and although criticism still 
no one would wish it otherwise—the relationship between 


the coll 
e T as A 
ap A asen ad e territorial governments 1s friendly and co-operative, 
at it has reached without surrendering any of its autonomy 


or i 
academic freedom. 


Jy 5 
= Social Problem 
ome ie tie 
of the criticism of Makerere was concerned, however, not so 
with the moral quality 


much wi 
w. me 3 she: 
ith the academic side of its activities as 


Of its 
f its students and their all too frequent Jack of personal and profes- 
f the outside world. 


sional i 
integri : 
tegrity as soon as they met the temptations 0 
hing is not that too 


Agai 

nst thi TA 
this some would argue that the surprising t 

ntain the moral standards expected 


tandards of conduct 
their private lives. 
drawn from a primitive 


of th 
and eae ve been to a tumbled-down vi 
on stone where they were crammed together, possibly on 
Nees ae scribbling on broken slates precariou! 
ing to er the guidance of a harassed and not very ©" ac 
May not cope with anything uP toa hundred pupils. Such conditions 
those c be frequent nowadays, put they make a picture familiar to 
the an mcemed with African education an 1 too common in 
RERA schooldays of many of the present Makerere students. From 
midale rimary schools the students moved on to the intermediate or 
Second, schools where they started to learn English, and then on to the 
after ary level with the formal discipline of a boarding school, ending 
tific eleven or twelve'yeats schooling Wi the Overseas School Cer- 
ate. Itisa long and arduous journey to Makerere, achieved by fewer 


than 5 
One in a thousand of those who set oH. oh Hh 
there 1S likely to be the 


ba Eainst this progress thron the schools 
-ckground of A iterate oe ossibly without 4 pook, almost cer- 
ficial lighting, surrounded by a crowded 


ainly wi 
ree without any means of arti 
e life, both human and animal, which makes any form of study OF 
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oe ie ich the 
serious thought virtually impossible. It is also a life wa pee 
social structure depends on a fixed pattern of behaviour ements rein- 
responsibility as its dominant feature. From this ape in a board: 
forced by the formal discipline and communal poan Sa themselves 
ing school, the students entering Makerere suddenly d a very strong 
facing the traditional freedom ofa British university an Saal conduct 
personal responsibility both in college life and in their por of a univer” 
In addition to this they have to face the teaching metho 4 ry, all de- 
sity, with its lectures, Private study, and the use of ae a ie their 
manding a personal discipline for which neither their ected at 
school has prepared them. It imposes on them an unexp umb but 
ctual strain to which some Mo scesa 
which surprisingly many overcome after a long and ap outside 
struggle. Before degree work was started it seemed to t he higher- 
was that the first two years of t na 
W the pattern of the sixth-form wor 


concerned to see that thei 
this last argument had much? 
—as long as Makerere p 
follow the School Certi 


ing thé college of all its academic studies an 


ts university status, 


eorganization of Courses 


ssion of the college to its special eee 
London University and the beginning of degree work in 1950 the p a 

Changed. Students were stil] admitted after the School Cenie A 
took a two-year course to the Intermediate (now Preliminary) Exa ear 
tion and a further two years to the General Degree finals. A four i 
Course at a university May seem unduly long, but it must be re ott 
bered that it starts at a time when a schoolboy in the United King the 
Is entering his sixth form and is taken in a language which is not has 
mother tongue of any of the Students. That the time is too short 


Proposals on the R with 
With the admi ture 
and 
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recognized I 

Post-Prelimin des college by the extension to three years of the 
ety rse for the general degree in science and for the 


Onours 
tio; courses, b s R 
n o: ut this is being off-set by some demand for the reduc- 
s most unlikely that 


ments fi 
or tra % 
form ofa aooe work at the Preliminary leve 
m work T course for the Higher Schoo. i 
prepare students intellectua 


Univers; 
ity li A 

ife and its methods of study and 
year to the length of the 


a university, thus 
places at 


eed that this is the 
have hesitated before 
practice; this has been particu- 
siderable experience of Higher 


whew in difficulty i and ‘Asian second 
Over € and this i y is one of staff; there 15 a shortage of teachers every- 
Seas is aggravated in the co stories by absences on 

em of finance; 


. the 
ti ory sae 
et Policy me territorial governments have 
, but their Directors of Education 


Proy: 
t id 
hese q C€ new buildings for both boarding and tui 
but Ol Certific anyika plan to introduce Higher 
Same nya oe work into selected African secondary 
ihe ep ee to be hesitant and proposes to defer taking the 
out 1S Stagge il 1961 or possibly Jater. i ; 
to t simultaneous introduction will help Makerere. If it were carried 
and ¢- colle ae it would mean that no students would be admitted 
Mme, 5 A for two years, with an obvious waste of accommodation 
fin that he later gap in tie ranks of the senior students. It will also 
hay. and thi © Preliminary course will have to be contin 
Sch © for so s will still provide for the admission of older students who 
ha ool. Tt me reason misse taking the Higher School Certificate m 
i Ve EAN have to continue until candidates from all the territories , 
She still as Higher School Certi put after that there 
Posa ing ei a need for it as 4 one-year course, simi 
eae Š some universities in the United Kingdom, 
will. o Pare qualificatio; 
Contin immediately on degree Work. 
Ue to select degree students from its own Preliminary course 
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and from the sixth forms in the schools; it will need care to avoid k 
suggestion that preference is being given to students already in t A 
college, and it may be difficult to convince the people of Uganda Ae 
Tanganyika that Kenya is not obtaining some advantage by sending 1 i 
studentsto Makerere insteadof keeping them on at school for the miea 
School Certificate—and indeed this may indeed prove to be the One 
in view of the quality of the Makerere staff and the high standard a 
accommodation and equipment, particularly for science. More Bm 
ing pains are inevitable, and there will be problems of inter-territor!4 
suspicion, but there is no doubt that in all respects the decision isw ae 
particularly in that Makerere will have more accommodation a 
students working at the degree level in both academic and profession 
subjects, and it is on these young men and women that East Africa Wi 
depend for its economic, cultural, and social advancement. 


Racial Composition 


Finally, something should be said about the racial composition ah 
Makerere. When it was founded, the European and Asian immigran 
communities looked to their mother countries for the further education 
of their children and it was the intention that Makerere should be able 
to offer similar facilities for African children. Since then the idea of a 
multi-racial society in East Africa has been born and nurtured into 
growth; Makerere has kept pace with this new pattern of thought one 
isin theory open to students of all races: in fact, only a handful of Asia? i 
have gone to the college and only one or two Europeans, usually fO 
sume special purpose. It is likely that many of the European and poi 


communities will continue to aducate their children overseas, but some 


believe that they are East African citizens and that all their needs, 10- 
cluding the higher education 


of their children, must be found in East 
Africa. They are, however, always likely to have reservations about 
Makerere, because it is in an entirely African country where the peop e 
are suspicious of the immigrant communities of the other territories: 
Discussions have been started about a univirsity college for Kenya, an 
with the example of the Royal Technical College in Nairobi it is likely. 
to be more successful as a multi-racial institution than Makerere. 
Course, some of the faculties now in existence at Makerere will not be 
duplicated in any new college that may be set up in Kenya or Tanga” 
yika, and some courses will be available only at Makerere, but even 50 
e ilti racial future must remain a question which only time CaP 
er. 


NORMAN LARBY. 


CHAPTER SIX 
piers A A Ry ee 


The University of Tasmania and a Dismissed Professor 


dy of the University of Tasmania, 
two committees which had inquired 


into the conduct of its Professor of Philosophy, resolved that “ com- 
Ping grounds exist for dismissing Professor X summarily”. The 
nieces has since considered that X is no longer a professor of the 
ee Sen In X’s view, however, the purported dismissal was ineffec- 
Su , and if effective was wrongful. He brought an action in the 
Zanes Court of Tasmania to establish that his view was legally cor- 
h t. The court, however, ruled that the dismissal was proper, and 
at decision was upheld on appeal by the High Court of Australia. 


Nevertheless, when in 1958 the University advertised for applicants 
Australian university 


at the Chair of Philosophy the majority of 
ö achers of philosophy issued a statement in which they expressed the 
P IOR that it would “ be improper for any philosopher to apply for 
phil vacant chair”; a similar statement Was made by New Zealand 
V a osophy teachers. In these statements reference is made to the inter- 
Me on of the Presbyterian Church in Tasmania, supported by members 
fa the Catholic and Methodist Churches. A report had been issued 
ontaining strong criticism of the circumstances of X's dismissal. 


There have also been suggestions, supported by newspaper editorials, 
ental machinery, such as a Royal 


fo: à 
r a review of the case by governm' r ich as ¢ 
ommission, The Federal Counci n Universities Staff 
Sociation has also considered it nt in the interests © the 
niversity of Tasmania itself that some inquiry be held. Un 
i that it “ has no 


as, aA ; 
however, refused to insti 


e tute any inquiry saying j 
ae or moral guide to the rights of the case other than the judgment 
the Supreme Court of Tasmania a 


nd the High Court of Australia ”. 
The Prime Minister of Tasmania has also refused to take action, strongly 
criticizing those who ask for an inquiry. The case is one which has 
Slven rise to great intellectual and emotional differences: some’ com- 
Mentators have likened it to the Dreyfus case; others consider that sup- - 
Porters of X suffer from emotional disturbances. 


The case will con- 
tinue to receive widespread jnterest because of the importance of the 
Issues involved. 


The Broad Issues 
In some perspectives, perha 


IN March, 1956, the governing bo! 
upon consideration of the report of 


ps even in the light of ultimate justice, 
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i arties 1- 
the most important matters are the feelings of ne par Pai other 
volved. On the one side there are X and his fami A the University 
there are not only a girl (Y) and her family, es Dniversity students 
members, whose conduct has been attacked, and t te viously disturbe 
and staff whose work of teaching and research is se to the latter 
by the continuance of the dispute. I am not insensi £ the University 
aspects of the case, and in particular to the = be oh for con- 
itself, but it is necessary in this note to isolate a a Rae This enables 
sideration, and I limit myself to some general ee "in the case 
me to some extent to avoid judgments of fact. The cay presine the 
are matters of great dispute and controversy, and to cae undispute 
most important issues. I will attempt to summarize s which others 
matters of fact, but I will most likely make a et a put in $0 
may dispute. I shall, of course, have to refer to ors been made 
doing it is, of course, the fact of the allegation re E gation : the 
Which I believe undisputed, not the content of the a re themselves 
allegations have so often been publicly made that they a 4 
i t ‘facts’. + t-matter? 
tee Rother but not surprising in view of the ss partisal 
that so many of the statements made about the case TS finding that 
a character. A suggestion that the court was Spee I to the view 
X had been guilty of sexual intercourse becomes accor meres aa 
of one side an allegation that the court was biassed—an hand equa 1 
administration of justice in Tasmania, On the other ‘cism of SUP” 
extravagant language is used by the other side in its criti natter 
Porters of X. Whether it is possible to be objective in this st at once 
not know. If I am myself tp attain any objectivity I te Ue ersity 
declare my own subjective belief that the members of as owing t0 
of Tasmania did act unfairly to X, though it may be largely uilty of 
ineptness, and that I have considerable doubt whether X was g 
the sexual intercourse alleged. 

This avowal p 
should be made 


University did, 
to be observed b 


k of academe 
Strators of Scholarship, in discharge of their common task o 
government, On t 


tion 0 
he one hand there is, for example, the ques 
whether x had sex 

evaluation of such 
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is, E 
Be thine ed the question of whether the University sought fairly to 
fon ef the as er there had been sexual intercourse and the considera- 
problems of ee of any injustice if it occurred. Of course the 
conduct what X did and what the University did are interrelated : 
Eta is viewed in relation to the University and the University’s 
RA ee concerned with X’s actions. We can include X's conduct 
dismissal a embracing the University by asking whether it justified 
in sayin . “ie the distinction remains valid: there 1s nothing illogical 
duct in e : at a university has not observed proper standards of con- 
stan cae hed to a member who has not himself observed proper 
are an ihe he institutions for the protection of accused persons which 
Histinct: ential part of freedom in the civilized world depend on this 
zUilty fos If it be thought, as a court of law has found, that X was 
Universi misconduct, and at the same it be thought, as some responsible 
Proble ity teachers think, that the University also erred, then a difficult 
ithe m ensues. In the criminal law of England a finding of a defect 
SE trial of an accused man does not automatically result on appeal 
e quashing of a verdict of guilty : there has to be a “ substantial 


mi i Herts a A 
i AEG of justice”. Nevertheless belief in the guilt of the accused 
onsistent with the existence of a substantial miscarriage of justice 

t. The procedure at 


an 
d does not prevent a verdict of guilty being upse 
justice even though 


a tri é k i 
al may amount to a substantial miscarriage of 
ulted in a verdict of guilty. The 


Cor: 

ee procedure would have res 

on ane as well as the guilty, the community and the accused, are 
rial in every case. A belief that the University acted improperly 


net lead necessarily to the conclusion that there should bea 
Cie al or other state inquiry to examine whether the decision of me 
the Sal Sad correct in the question of sexual intercourse. On the i ? 
issue W taken by it the court was not concerned when dealing with the 
inqui of sexual intercourse to consider the fairness of the sae 
oia The investigation by the court of the issue of sexua inter- 
ea DaS independent of, and unaffected by, the previous university 
quiry. It was however aifected by the conduct of the University at 


the trial. 


A . 
age of the Facts ieee Aaa 
Was appointed in 1946 t 4 Jectureship in philosophy at the Uni- 
peiaity, of a ie alone in Melbourne without his wife and’ 
Children he had an ‘ affair’: after his family arrived, he eventually 
da child was born 


Wed in the ith both en, an 
: same household with oth women, and d i 
to his mistress. In 1952 he Was appointed to the Chair of Philosophy in 


asmania. 
Within two years of his arrival there X played the leading part in a 
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blished 

which he had pu i 

later to plead in litigation that X’s pei loa Bee for here 
“ agitational letter . . . com 

in the local press was an agi 


on 
A nex! 
ed in con: ig 
allegation has been made that, but for the part he play hi: 
isten: 
i ith the exis iew 
ich i consistent with the vi 
3 arge which is, of course, ter BH 3 
ma TE for dismissal. Rael a it i] paatoa els mich 
. ersona 1S41 a unive Y 
eA SE aes with the handling oi A domin 
a 
affairs. Nor can it be said that calm reasonableness alway: 


he 
F 4 from t 
e who found themselves differing 


cted 
collect*” 
enäc misconduct. These had Pen to an in 
d were submitted for considerati by 


it has 
the procedure by the in 


1 
Vi i W: rned, k 
estigating committee was conce 


ice. 
was threatened and he took legal advi 
lawyer asked about th 


either as to the charg 
learned that the sto; 


University, and th 


_ Xt 
es or as to the procedure to be followed, dto 
ry of his Melbourne affair had been Be him 
at there were rumours of charges aga 


the 
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improprietj J ‘ 
Bey samara his women students. These were spontaneously 
students excul e students, and X’s lawyer collected statements from 
she was on pating him. At that time no one had singled out Miss Y : 
father ae a of the students who had written of X’s integrity. Ha 
is presence a per er her to be interviewed by X’s lawyer, save in 
e an important a er statement of exculpation was subsequently to 
tion. The Vi ocument alleged to have been written at X’s sugges- 
other memb ce-Chancellor summoned X to see him and two of the 
they were ers of the investigating committee, and he (X) was told that 
€ present ee to investigate the charges of academic misconduct to 
is lawyer mee certain of his colleagues. X obtained leave to consult 
Plaints made on his advice, when he was refused copies of the com- 
niversi ey against him, he withdrew from the inquiry. Though the 
theless, pro as to complain of X's withdrawal,’ the committee, never- 
find ie fee in his absence to examine the complaints and to 
Not in ae : Be The trial judge later was to hold that the inquiry was 
Withdrawal ance with the University’s constitution, and that X’s 
Sn ae cae proESA 
reciting RRA authorities received a letter fro 
rofessor X Ve had told him that she had had sexual 
Cellor invite d meeting of the Council was called and 
immediate] X to see him in order to discuss unspecified complaints. 
ancellor ieee in touch with his lawyer who went to see the Vice- 
Portance $ hat happened at the interview 1S of considerable im- 
as affecting the character of the inquiry. X’s account is that 
f sexual intercourse 


e $ 
‘ane yer discovered that the charges Were those o 
i he Mélbourne affair: he formed the 
sed, possibly summarily, and 
aid he would wel- 


gnation before the Council meet- 
h’s salary in lieu O 


m Miss Y’s father 
] intercourse with 


“Xs failure . . . to answer 
“ The Plaintiff wrongfully 
llor and withdrew from 
de before the Vice-Chan- 


a 
Inj 
the aller, letter of dismissal the’ University referred to 
Tefused asan against him ”. In its pleading it alleged : 
im EUR submit to the authority of the Vice-Chance 
Cellor b out answering or explaining the complaints ma 
Y [certain of his colleagues. ki 
was unjustifie 


€ Judge’s finding that this allegation 
ithdrawing X stated that he was always 


term, 
S 
he hadal the relationship between 
* The ready answered some complaints. f i ‘ 
“The pi University included the resignation in its particulars of misconduct : 
Tms Eonar when confronted with the said allegation sought to resign on 
payment of six months’ salary.” 
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aan T, 

The Council, however, after listening to a statement of Miss Y ee. 
refused to accept the resignation. X was suspended from ee 
versity: he was instructed not to attend the University, not matter: 
out teaching duties, nor to interview any student on a umiva a 
The Council appointed a sub-committee of five of its members vestigate 
professors, one the Chairman of the Staff Association, to ae days 
the allegations. X was informed of Mr. Y’s letter, and given ‘ee 
notice to attend before this Committee for the purpose of ee. in 
answering the allegations. Hewas told that if he did not appear t asa 
mittee might proceed with the inquiry without him. The judge el 
describe this procedure of getting X’s views as “an explanation 
for almost as an after-thought et 9 atthe 

X’s lawyer wrote asking to be allowed to represent a investi- 
inquiry, but the University refused, saying the Council woul would 
gate the complaint “in the same Way as an ordinary employer 
investigate a charge against an employee”. ‘ae merely 

X and his advisers feared that the inquiry was going to decide 1 fears 
between summary dismissal and giving six months’ notice. ie ae 
Were confirmed in their minds by the proceedings. X attende dence 
inquiry alone. It was formal. Shorthand reporters took down ev! 
given against him, but X was told he could not have a copy “ions, 
t X made a categorical denial of the allega 


— segation is Com 
The resignation was tendered “ without prejūdice”, Where litigation i 
templated, or in 


ai 
; PE t pre) 
lA Progress, and an offer of a settlement is made “ without P 
dice” it may not be after 


: wor 
dice 1 wards referred to in evidence. Technically, en since 
Without prejudice ” in the tendered resignation were without legal effe 
Cre Was then no que: 


r stion of the co 
At the trial the Universi 


. o into 
; ’ $ e in 
a e€ Council of the University constituted a sub-committee, to indim 
and investigate the allegati 


i oug! 
Eh ons herein before set forth relating to [Y] and alth 
e Plaintif was Present at 
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Called t i 
Miss hed ale ies an inquisition, and threatened actions against 
dismissal. a or defamation, and against the University for wrongful 
further vette nk ne ape remarks he left; there were 
Fa ne guilty a tod ear ge who ultimately reported that X 

he Unive a against the University on these issues. 
to investigate oe maintains that the inquiry was seriously instituted 
Was to give tp e truth of Miss Y's allegations, and one of its purposes 
to reconcile an opportunity of clearing himself. I find this difficult 
that X’s ta! the evidence given by the Vice-Chancellor at the trial 
the statem ee was rejected because the Council was stirred by 
the a | Miss Y. However, what is more important is 
© done but ion arising from the maxim that justice should not only 
the light of appear to be done. I do not think sufficient was done, in 
OPportunit all that had happened, to assure X that he had a fair 
y of disproving the charges : it is, to say the least, not sur- 


Prisin t : 
g that X did not believe the proceedings were fair. 


14 
he Court Action 


The 

Counci $ 

committece at of the University, on receiving t 

but brought summarily dismissed X. He did not accept 
an action in the Supreme Court of Tasmania, 


he reports of the two 
the dismissal, 
broadly speak- 


ìng, fo 

» tor ae 

as Wwe] Cee oe dismissal. At the trial, questions of law were argued 

cussed ] questions of fact. The questions of law, which will be dis- 
d as centring around the University’s 


hat of an ordinary em- 
tions of fact, though 
brought by the Uni- 
of whether he had 


h X had heen t 


Oyer wi , 
hey fase an ordinary employee; and the ques 
ersity ed to many allegations of misconduct 

Se against X, were dominate! 
d after the de 
appeal courts. The charge m the University at the trial 
i that he had “ abused his position 
the said course of im- 
nly this but also the charge implicit in 
f Australia that he had succumbed to 
attractive girl. I cannot in my position 
the trial court's decision and before that 
«Tt is not unreasonable to say that the 
able to sustain a finding of adultery in 


sconduct relating to the said 


th r 
evidence ot Court, I wrote: 
may well have been uD 


Cha 
nce] i 
ty] h elor to explain the aforesaid allegations of mi 


e 
refused to do so.” 
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a divorce court”. I am still of that opinion. It should be carefully 
noted what the judicial task was. X was the plaintiff, not the defendan 
at the time. The ultimate burden of proof was on him, but at the ma 
court the judge took the view that it was for the University to prow 
that there had been sexual intercourse. He found in favour of B 
University on this issue because he believed Miss Y and disbelieved 3 ; 
but he appears to have been affected by the view that his decision 
to be based on a balance of probabilities. This may be a lower stanley 
than the proof beyond reasonable doubt required in a divorce COU i 
So far as the High Court is concerned it should be noted that an appela g 
court does not usually reverse a finding of fact based on the nee ng 
of witnesses unless it is quite unreasonable. The trial judge’s fin ie 
was reasoned, and while it may be thought wrong, cannot be said Om 
wholly unreasonable. Nevertheless the judgment of the High Co 1g 
accords ill with the story of seduction that appears in the University 
pleadings. It finds that Miss Y was from the outset “ eager to instit 
an intimate personal relationship with the appellant ”. econ: 
Criticism has been made of the manner in which the University © x 
ducted the defence. It was more than vigorous : senior counsel for f 
described it as demonstrating “ an almost fanatical desire to get 1C js 
[X], and not merely to get rid of him but also to destroy him ”- THEA 
the language of an advocate concerned largely with the conduct ©”) 
rival advocate: but it is not easy to exonerate the University fro™ the 
blame. The tactics of the university lawyer were to include 1? 


1 itate 
defence many charges of misconduct, which enabled prejudicial state 


7 o 
inents to be made which were of dubious relevance to the charge 


e “ s) ” : i o 
seduction. The “ evidence ” which has been most criticized is that n 
a psychiatrist about the subject matter of X’s dreams. 


General Principles he 
We may now attempt to abstract the general principles from ins 
peculiarities of the case. The University of Tasmania now main 
that it treated Professor X as a member ef a society of scholars resP alt 
sible for academic policy, that the charges preferred against him mic 
yom his fitness to be regarded as a scholar entrusted with pakon 
bies that they were fairly investigated, that he was ar er 
review Sau to present his account of the matters 5 
na: e a he was summarily dismissed because his lack nue als 
aces E : X contends that he defends not only himself he prt” 
Giples wie i Pes of good university government, because of t mani 
as justifying Ter viously asserted by the University of TR ad- 
Pae Smissal. At the trial, he says, the contention? zo- 


© University were these. A university stands to its P 
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rofessors, like servants, can 


fessors i i 
rs in relation of master to servant; P 
decision of the university $s 


alw à 
A eee eae dismissed by the mere 
nt Have to a which prevents a dismissal from being wrongful does 
os waa established at the time of the dismissal; it is adequate 

er to dismiss on suspicion without any inquiry to confirm 


the suspici 
picion, and to produce the justification after the dismissal. More- 
‘ence shows that the 


ov 

iia aA z the conduct of the University’s def ) 

element of onsidered that it could adopt tactics unrestrained by any 

versity can personal fellowship with him. On the other hand the Uni- 

Porters su point to the statements which have been made by X’s sup- 

one of his ties that sexual intercourse between a professor and 

such. ents is a private affair of no concern to a university as 

Iti 

ship ele hoped that no one will n c 

vant. sha a university and its professors 1s thi 

Univers a view has been rejected for the Uni 
sity Grants Committee, which has stated t 


teach A 
er relation is not that of employer to emplo 
i parentl 


tend that the relation- 
at of master and ser- 
ted Kingdom by the 
hat the university- 
yee but of a com- 
y, was introduced 


ow ever con 


munit 

into Do scholars. The contrary notion, ap 

i is case when the University wrote to X’s lawyer saying that 
Jaint “in the same way as an 


it w A 

Ee Gone investigate Miss Y's comp 

fon rd employer would investigate a charge against an employee ”- 
en on the University brought its relations with X under the 


egal 
Category of master and servant. Yet it was not necessary for the 
X to be represented by 


Uni : 
Vi s, . . 
ersity when it refused permission for 
of effective dismissal and 


‘ 
lti 

ARA menna to distinguish between the concepts of efi 4 a 

ictory dismissal. (The latter concept is more usually indicated by the oe a- 
Master e wrongful dismissal ”.) A servant may ely dismissed by @ 

reach ance though the dismissal is wrongful .as, 10! n were 1 is in 
empoweri the terms of the contract between them, including an implie eg 
£ n Le the master to dismiss for good cause. ightful dismissal is EER 
rightful it effective dismissal is not always rightful. „Where de is a 
effective ch servant is entitled’to monetary ismissal is 
in fact, p e only question is whether the ma ur 
tract, ut whether a dismissal iS wrongfu e terms 0 e con- 
: Jause in hi: ent providing 
arty givin i nths’ notice ”», Accord- 


This constru ted by the court, 
iyen where there was good 
«on is to be found in a 


Support fo! 
P. ] Health Services 


fe) 
use of Lords case (McLelland Y: Northern Ireland Genera 
tion probably express 


¥.B.E.—I 5 
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ion; it would 

counsel to have referred to an employer-employee rego domestic 
have been sufficient to haye said that it was conduc z oan ro Con. 
inquiry. So, too, it was not necessary for X’s lawyers in d a professor as 
trovert the master-servant approach to have tn ees ee particular 
an ‘independent contractor’, one who contracts to aa the specific 
services, such as teaching, for another to whom, ee in a relation 0 
subject-matter of the particular contract, he stands hich appears m 
independence. They were relying on a dichotomy y where. It was 
one narrow branch of the law, but is inappropriate else which led tO 
this notion of the professor as an independent contractor as not £00 
the contention that sexual intercourse with a student es howevel? 
cause for terminating the appointment of a professor , 
isa doctrine that X has himself expressly repudiated. i community: 

Once it is accepted that a professor is a member of t cae certain 
or fellowship, of scholars and teachers who form a unive ho aye 
consequences follow. A professor is not a Eray ai until his 
arbitrarily expelled. He does not cease to be a profes ulsion 
membership is te 
of a member call 
of good cause. S 
domestic tribunal 
required. But th 
observed. Adequate noti 


sch is incom 
of a student by a professor ae a pro 
Wship which constitutes a univers embershiP 

mself to be seduced may also be false to his coe 
ave suggested elsewhere that there may be wife becom t 
not be dismissed because his wi view tH 
istress. On the other hand, I cannot accept the positio? 
a professor's miscon ith a student is only relevant to his Meens y essor 5 
when his work as a teacher is affected. The university expects that a Pe theif 

relations with 4 Student will be academic, as do parents who encour 


It is not merely the seduction 
sistent with the intellectual fello: 
fessor who Permits hi: 
of a universit SAN 


toa university, 
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exc 
ellent work already done in this respect by the American Associa- 


ED of University Professors.’ 

ally raran for the expulsion of a prof 
of a ET with the performance © 
itself ee remembering always that a mechanical conformity is 
ildemientse ne with the basic obligation of a scholar to bring the 
Reedomits is own mind to bear on the tasks of scholarship. Academic 
with one of a much a responsibility as a privilege. Sexual intercourse 
MANAA e professor's own students must usually be inconsistent 
of rust, and iie for quite apart from the moral aspect of an abuse 
which on A ellowship involves confidence, the mental relationship 
a bodily relati exist between teacher and student is contradicted by 

e onship founded on mere desire. Á 

the anaes e principles are concerned with expulsion for cause, but 
with a bro n arises of termination of an appointment by compliance 
nine, p vision for notice, or because the appointment is for a limited 
scholars ow far does the work of scholarship make it desirable that 
the aa a university should have permanent appointments, and that 
trary Ae of their appointments should contain no provision for arbi- 
missal merely by giving notice?. Here agam the American 


sociati ENTIA STIN 
Association of University Professors has made a relevant contribution 
7 although in the United Kingdom 


Siate 
i Its statement on academic tenure, 
ragraph from the statement of 


yee 
princistes mopriate to set out the following pa 
“Te relating to Academic Tenure adopted by the AAUP : ay! 
Cause rmination for cause of a continuous appointment of the dismissal for 
if Bern a teacher previous to the expir “on of a term appointmen! 
Bier conse oy bo and t 
SO institution. In all cases where the facts are 10 dispute, the accused 
sacher should be informed before the hearing in writing of the charges against 
tunity to be heard in his own sae by all 
o have 


essor consists in conduct basic- 
f his duties in the fellowship 


Scant at pass judgement upon hi 
should be an adviser of his own 1 
cerned, e a full stenographic record of the hearing a 
include In the hearing of ciarges of incon 
instit e that of teachers and other scholars, either from 
Teas utions. Teachers on Continuous appointment wh í 
X ons not inyolving moral turpitude should receive their salaries for at least 
an ear from the date of notification of dismissal, whether or not they are con- 
z hued in their duties at the jnstitution.” ’ 
{1) The precise terms and conditions of every appoin 
appoines® and be in the possession of both institution ê 
i nentis consummated. 
Tignes Beginning with appointment to the rank 
ithin Tank, the probationary period should not exce 
Subje this period full-time service in all institutions O° 
ct to the proviso that when, after a term of probationary S$ 


tment should be stated 
nd teacher before the 


of full-time instructor or a 
ed seven years, including 
f higher education; but 
ervice of more 
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r period 
the Association of University Teachers favours a ane E 
of probation. Many contracts with teachers, SORRE without 
clauses permitting a university to terminate appoin it is interesting 
cause after various periods of time. In this connexion eal ao the 
to consider one of the contentions advanced by X's E that “it Wi 
interpretation of the clause in his appointment provi ee was argue 
be terminable by either party giving six months’ notice ”. 


are 
P PR . fessors 
that the general understanding of universities is that pro 


A arlier 
a i ect to € 
appointed for the period until the age of retirement, subj 


7 coul 
$ i ontract A 
termination only for misconduct. Only clear words in ac 


din 
BE fee e resolved ” 
alter this position; if there were any ambiguity it should b 

a manner consistent with 


: ly J 
: n 
the general understanding. =e Ea 
was submitted that the clause providing for notice applie 
there was a termination of 


: he cou 
the appointment for ionan E d appro; 
rejected this interpretation. But one day it may be consi 
priate to pass legislation more 


‘ mode 
favourable to the rejected 
interpretation. 


pages I he ques” 
The action brought by X against the University gives deri subject 
tion of how far the findings of a university tribunal shou blem of the 
law. This is connected with the ok as well 45 

ings of all tribunals, governmenta 


present permits a p 
gated by a court of law. Ou, 


: thesis 
hand the decision of the Tas i i 
th 


than’ three 


gee years in one or mor 
tion, it ma 


jnstit 
ation 
n 


e n e 
emic profession is extended beyond th th 


jor to © 
rior n 
Notice should be given at least one year PF yed i 


© probationar: 

G) During the uation of 
ring the robati 

freedom that all 7 at 


demic 
other membe: 


ca 
ary period a teacher should have the aâ 
TS of the faculty have.” 


l| 
| 
Í 
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Close th ' 

held that sae D olding that the expulsion was invalid: and if the court 

me case, fetes eg had been properly conducted it could go on with 
iy tribu ES ing for itself the matters already considered by the 
t ma 3 
a GF as strange to some readers that there co 

and findings ; is case without more con 
e CNRS the Royal Commission which investigate 

€ basic pri y of Tasmania. But this article has not entirely ignored 

nciple asserted by that Commission. A university is only 


e to its 
essenti F : 
ential nature if proper regard be paid to the dominant 
teachers in the 


rôle that 

determination of be played by professors and other 

n this articl of academic policy. This doctrine has also been stated 

University Re g when the view has been rejected that professors of a 
eits servants or independent contractors. They are neither: 


€y are th 
e governors of a republic of learning. 
J. L. MONTROSE: 


SECTION V 


BME tiie oe 


RELATIONS BETWEEN Ne 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNI 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


> : trate 

For this section we have selected a number of case studies ke gher 
aspects of the relations which exist between See anced into 
learning and other social agencies. The latter can be sul tions. 
(a) educational and (b) other types of socio-economic ee Jearning 
assumption is that what goes on in the institutions of See or pre 
is, at least in part, determined by, on the one hand, secon factors. It 
higher schooling and on the other by social and economic determi” 
is also the case, of course, that the universities and colleges are A 
ants of educational and social olicy. ip ° 

A highly selective R pattern means that menbra n Jl 
leadership groups depends a great deal on educational oppo upon 4 
levels. Eyen where secondary schooling no longer depen 


a resent 
parent's ability to pay, many studies have shown that with the Bering 
selection tests for the Secondary schools the chances of pupils H. 
these schools is closely 


1c 
related to parental position both econo Eri 

sotial. This has meant that in Europe, and wherever her ae direct 
education has been copied, leadership has been perpetuated ne cult J 
inheritance or wealth as previously, but indirectly throug profes” 
advantage. As leadership groups have expanded to meet ha educa 
sional demands of modern industry, commerce, and sores a 
tion has been used to gain entry to them. Thus education me ti 
both as an influence conserving social structures and at the Sessional 
expanding certain of them—particularly the clerical and Prtitutions 
groups within the middle class. Any reorganization of the in din p 
of higher learning is likely to affect the structure of society an coun 
ticular the character of the leadership groups. Already in many sec 
tries there has been a Movement away from selection which 1 
class origins, 


ects 
€ first article by Mr. Kålund-Jørgensen concentrates on two ements 
of reform in Denmark; the revision of the examination reqa of the 
of the €xamination schools and the gymnasia and the reaction a the 
universities to it, and the reluctance of some people concerned as 
teacher training College movement to come into closer relationship 
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long Briss in ee Kiehn describes the rigid system which has for 
ae schools pee he German states, whereby the universities and second- 
; olling the rout jealously guarded their standards of learning by con- 
forms i ee € of access to the universities. The growth of new 
he full pot utions of higher learning, and the pressing need to use 

ential of ability in modern society have both, 


Made b: 
een Ge eae Education Commis 
pe anods, and a compre analysis of the aims, organization, 
Primary, basi e content of secondary © its relationship 
Secondary , basic, and higher education, an i 
Telease rl ois of different types”. 10° 
entrance eona schools from the dominance of 
z ange of Seb are The actual achievements arisin 
Ominal th ame to the ‘School Leaving Certificate’ have been “more 
mate to an real”. The authors describe à 
wad teye the secondary schools new pu 
ith the c on the needs and interests of children than previously and 
urriculum offering for them â sreater number Of choices. 
eaer T ami sa standard of achievement implies, 
PI expansi new criteria can take 1 place. Under conditions of 
Tsity domi on, however, the partia ease of the schools from uni- 
Ë © solutio nation has resulted ina disquieting lowering of standards. 
Upply of n of these problems depen poth upon a more adequate 
well-qualified teachers, 4 removal of the artificial parriers 
ary school teachers, and primary 


etw, 
een 
ool see lecturers, seco? 
ers, and a reorganization of the seconda schools SO that 
jt i e <n the abolition © 


the 
y be 
BN PRS a complete unit 7 msclves Wi 
t intermediate colleges: In this analysis the authors make 
f any part of the system im- 


UNndan: 
Plies tly clear that the effective reform 0 


c : 
ti r. ae in other parts. ° 
‘Ons of paren reviews the reorganization 
Colleges h igher learning 25 ê ™ it of which 
S Made ave been raised to the status of full universities 
of the future role of the embryonic senior 
i ed and controlled by the govern- 


of New Zealand jnstitu- 
the origi al university 


ent 
; Mr. Henderson goes 07 
duates into govern” 


ey h 

h ent R produce, throug jt j nto g 

S ce and so on, a poli cal-social power élite. There 1s evidence, 
pole life of the community that the trained 
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3 F icularly the 
balance between the institutions of higher ere para ee om 
universities, and the schools that prepare cane blamed for any 
Neither these schools nor the higher institutes Fa e None of them 
disadvantage that might be involved in the gee vor did they 
Participated in the compromise that ended the disc + fe that the 
hesitate to draw political and public attention to estion, But their 
prospective laws were defective on the point in Ae pd SR perhaps 
arguments and eventually their Protests were neglec anivation of the 
for the first time in Danish educational history, a reor, ER tive sup- 
higher school was carried through, not only ipar ctly against their 
port from the institutions of higher learning but a ncaa world. 
will, and against the demand of Practically the who e ism and vote 
In Parliament the Conservatives shared in the rae ase in the con- 
against the reform. In fact, the episode was another pa eng and 
tinuing battle about the school, and confronted by t ns of academic 
farming classes, under purposeful leaders, the champio: 
and social conservatism were the losers. 4 be considered 

What, then, was the point? The whole conflict must cceptance 0 
in its proper perspective if it is to be understood. Bey ree for the 
the ‘People’s School ’, Le. the elementary, all-standar t of the last 
masses, Was an essential factor in the social developmen he first steP 
hundred years, In the middle of the nineteenth ae ndament 
forward in this line was reached, when responsibility for au through 
education was vested in the local communal councils, wor a measure 
appointed education Committees—the school boards. T ; 


man in the street showed a 
concerned with its buildin 
teachers, etc., and the cons 


The next and 


still more si 
ledgment wast: 


F ow- 
nificant step forward to increased ackn 
aken in the 


in line 
early twentieth century (more or less in 
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t-Balfour reform of 1902), when the idea 


With the contemporary Moran 
e aptitudes and needs of the 


attra: the school system to thi 
Euro ee as advocated by John Dewey, had gained a foothold in West 
ah an educational thought. It was then recognized that the ele- 

ry school in Denmark had reached such a standard that it could 


se 
rve as the common basis for a variety of post-primary and secondary 
f different abilities and 


oan suitable to children and youngsters o: 
Rice n In 1903 the leading democratic politician, a rural school- 
ra named I. Č. Christensen, then Minister of Education, was able 
arry through a Higher General Education Act which combined 
unified system. 


eg and secondary education so as to form a 
Dante ge link was an innovation, if not in European, then in 
Seia educational policy : namely the middle school course, which 

be open for the intelligent and academically minded pupils aged 


fro SAER 
m 11+ to 15+, and conclude with an examination under external 
andard unit was to be a statutory junior 


ry education, the senior depart- 


ment of which should be a three-year Gymnasium course (a Sixth Form). 
§18, which 


Buea aise most significan 
a e the middle school course eligible for the elementary schools of 
aes type as a parallel stream to its top standards, 
wee authorities to pay the expenses out o 
hiss in the state grants earmarked for secon 
led a standards of the elementary school ha 
la aa as part of the secondary system—serving aà 
er that led to the gates of the university. 
atp laws of 1958 are another stage fn this development. It is now 
l € senior standards of the elementary school that claim to be acknow- 
edged, Standards 6 and 7. Catering for all pupils aged 13 and 14, they 
Will—either streamed or unstreamed—have 4 double function, serving 
Oth as the conclusion of the elementary education and as the beginning 
Of the secondary. The fo iddle school course will be replaced 
Y the following pattern: the elementary toP (Standards 6 and 7), plus 


two years in a new Real course (Real I and Il), plus three years in the 
Ymnasium. In the opinion © Jd such a broken-up 


es f the academic wor d ken- 
urse will mean a devaluation of the whole of secondary education 
When compared with the former given in fully academic junior and 
aior departments. The crucial point is the elementary top, with its 
ual purpose. Will the course given Standards 6 . 


in the elementary 
fag 7 be appropriate as an jnitial secondary education? If not, second- 
ry education will certainly be devalued, which, 


v for various reasons, 
ould be alarming. 


d thus been acknow- 
s the first steps of the 
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Monopoly Endangered 


Apart from the fact that the technical development has nae 
abundantly clear how urgently necessary it is to further the T ia 
and education of a qualified élite, a noticeable devaluation of ree 
education would imply a considerable risk for the schools in i ee 
of that education. Those schools have for ages enjoyed the privi = ‘dies 
being allowed to select that section of youth to whom university S noice 
can be entrusted. The university itself has no influence on the € ae 
(unless a university professor occasionally should be appointed ae ht 
of the assessors of the examination at an individual school, which a d 
happen). Any boy or girl who at the age of 18-19, or later, has pa 


; Seep aaa à : to be 
the School Leaving Examination is entitled to matriculate and 
exempted from furth 


able pre-requisite that the sele 
be reliable, i.e. that the 


unl 
> ake much difference that, in 1479- x the 
versity was founded in Copenhagen. Only those who aimed Per 
ies posts, secular or spiritual, were supposed to continue 
stu 


or at universities abroad. The le ns 
6, did not cause any great change in Jine 
ae temporary, although considerable, dec 
e standards and of the Schools and in the number of studeni 
y state donati pols survived and were maintained T ate 
zA ons, so that in time they developed into regular (the 
Chase © strength of a Royal decree of ee all 
towns T ‘Latin schools’ were to be erected i en- 
existed. Although the University of CoP 
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h 
agen was restored (1537) and organized as a fully academic seat of 
Lutheran) theo- 


e of Central European type, with faculties of ( 
both ae medicine, and philosophy, the cathedral schools still acted 
eal: schools and academies, maintaining their lectureships of 
officia ane philosophy so as to recruit the ordinary clergy and other 
e . A nly after a generation had elapsed, after 1560, was a change 
AoE . By Royal decree studies at the university, at home or 
Chur X were made a condition for obtaining holy orders n the national 

oe or employment in the national administration and diplomacy. 
naka ually the schools were now concerned chiefly with such pre- 
Fa ion, but still they covered an important part of purely academic 
R oat and training. They were channels towards higher learning. 
SR omnt scholasticum from any cathedral school, as well as 
cane some new foundations made in the latter part of the sixteenth 
es ury of similar standard (private or Royal), and from the more suc- 

ssful town Latin school, opened the door to academic studies. Even 
private tutors who had graduated were entitled to issue such testi- 


monials. 
ret segregation could, however, not survive in the following period. 
ve odoxy, uniformity, sense of order and control were the ideals of 
nee ean century, with all of which a variety of testimonials did 
ih armonize. A regulation of the work of the schools was attempted 
oe but, not satisfied with the results, the Government issued a 
to a on March 27th, 1629, to the effect that nobody could be admitted 
e university unless he at least was congruus 1n lingua Latina and 
understood faciliores textus graecos Novi Testamenti. Still the authori- 


‘les were not satisfied. It was felt—an@ said in a decree in the following 
year—that the youth who proceed from the schools to the university 
Were so “ gross and rude” (befindis så groftve) that they could not be 
accepted. Therefore an admittance examination was to be held by the 
University itself, an examen artium. The effectiveness of this new 


Segregation, first conducted in 1631, seen from the fact that out 
fs in that year only eleven passed, whereas 


of twenty-three applicants Tingua anata aio: 


twelve were rejected “ ob extremam ruditatem 1° 
decisive criterion. 


ficiency in this language being the ae 
So the university ha taken the process of selection into its own 
hands. Later in the century, in 1675, a further test was introduced to 
Secure sufficient maturity before graduation. It was the so-called 

second’ examination, an examen philosophicum, also conducted by 
the university itself. These measures emphasized, however, the ex- 


clusive and academic character of the schools. These were now W- 
enticeship-relation to the higher insti- 


mistakably placed in real appr S 
tutions. Their curricula and syllabuses were controlled by university 
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A . work was 
Professors, who also wrote their textbooks, and cae of their 
prescribed in all details. Even regulations for the ee name. It dis- 
RETS Were erin aclion], became the a ith the university» 
tinguished them from the schools not connecte: Si German). The 
and therefore called Danish schools (or in some T was to be con- 
names indicated the language in which the ete radually prove 
ducted. As the strict requirements in regard to Lati j G aa maea dance 
to be unrealizable in a multitude of town schools, ere orted out, whic 
with the decree of 1537, two-thirds of them were Sr erences abont 
Was contemplated in 1682 and effected in eS nged into Danis 
forty out of sixty original Latin schools were cha + and have since 
schools. The rest, about twenty, retained their ee aids Ria tech- 
been the central pillar of the secondary school he x re their main 
nically as preparatory schools to the university, whi ; 
task until the middle of the nineteenth century. lage ae repeated in 
Statutory provision for this university apprentices ae in schools, noW 
the early nineteenth century. In 180¢ the surviving igina] sponso 
named ‘Learned schools’, were released from the eae authority? 
ship and supervision of the Church and placed under a ls”, a Govern 
the “ Directorate of the University: and Learned Schools”, 


; duates 
in 1820 the young academic undergra 
founded their Own a 

preted their attitude i 


Herrer vi erei åndernes rige, 


Vi er den stamme, som evigt skal sta! 
or in a literal translation : 


Masters we are in 


the spiritual realm, 
€ are the stock 


that shall live for ever. 
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em depicted in this and similar 


The seeds of class pride and self-este 
or department of the academic 


poetry were evidently laid i juni 
¢ y laid in the juni 
guild, the learned schools of 1809. 


Fir. ce Steps towards Liberation 
ew aspects were, however, adopte 
Fern decade of the academic ‘ erie age’. 
Rerah Revolution of July 1830 were now felt, 
fen a penetrate political and spiritual life, 
neve t. Among the many witnesses of this, tw‘ 
in ant for educational developments, the one 81 
or cpresentadre of commercial and industrial interests, 

ee by a university man from the very inner circle. 
ieee former was T. Algreen-Ussing, 2 Copenhagen Jawyer, who was 
Ri ted a member of the newly established advisory Estates of the 
i alm. Speaking during the opening session of the assembly in Roskilde 
ms 1835, he emphasized the urgent need ofa“ school for life ”, i.e., in his 
Interpretation, a school that provi ed useful knowledge such as mathe- 
matics, geography, natural science, OF the whole a realistic as opposed 
to the humanistic and classical education given in the higher schools of 
as day. “Poor youth,” he said pathetically, “you are thirsting for 
pera but you are living in a Is of knowledge 
an quench your burning tongue: - 0 

E ake any sacrifice in order to furnish your children with useful know- 
edge. . | . Poor Denmark, you might have a strong, 
formed middle class, adequately educated for life, but yo! 
it, for the school is lacking !” o : 
There is no doubt that wide circles of middle class tradespeople 
shared in this reaction against the neo-humanistic academical orienta- 
tion of higher education. , however, Was the spokesman 
for the university, already referred to, the professor of classical la 
guages, J. N. Madvig. Although rather young, born in 1804, his attitude 
Was decisive. Reviewing 2 series of contributions produced shortly 
before by several educationists and scientists, he analysed the char- 
acter and objectives © the learned schools in some very voluminous 
articles in a leading literary monthly, dsskrift, of which he was 
One of the editors (1829-39): and came to the conclusion that his own 


subjects, the classical lan ages, had to be some 
would not eliminate th 


portance. Of course, he 

the curriculum of the earned. schools, oa because 

better ut on the groun at it was 

our yee: lea maintained, that it be to 
i e 

some extent replaced by m° e and other 


d in several circles after the 
The repercussions of the 
and realistic currents 
including educational 
two were particularly 
ven by an outstand- 
the other 


natural science 
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‘realistic’ topics. His words counted, and were so meaningful that 
the situation of to-day cannot be fully understood without reference to 
‘the change in educational thought which they caused. t 
In the following decade, the ‘forties, when the Liberal movemen 
(from 1842 referred to as the National-Liberal party) obtained increas 
influence and ultimately came to power as the dominating er 
in the Cabinet (1848) and the subsequent Parliament (from 1849); 
Madvig, himself a Liberal, was placed in a key position and charge 
With the task of reforming higher education according to his ideas an 
to the realistic criticism. t 
The change from an absolute to a constitutional kingdom (according 
to Royal proclamation of March 21st, 1848, and the adoption of t 
Parliament on June sth, 1849), involved the necessity of an adjust 
in the educational system as a whole and in secondary education o 
particular. The first step was the dissolution of the Directorate of t 7 
University and the learned schools (March 28th, 1848), which was as 
consequence of the general abolition of the Government departi? a 
(Collegierne) and their replacement by ‘Ministries’. It meant that t j- 
schools were liberated from the control and administration of the un! 
versity. They now came under the Ministry of Education, and a specl4 
State Adviser (undervisningsinspektgr) was appointed to supervise a 
control their work. Madvig was, of course, appointed to that post» 
which he held along with his professorate until he retired from both a 
1874. Only in the period November 1848-December 1851 was he le 
out, on the ground that he served as Minister of Education. 7 
The pattern he laid was of far-reaching significance, particularly fo; 
the relation of the higher schools to the university. A classical scholar, 
he took it upon himself to release the former from the tradition@ 
tutelage of the latter, compelled by his own convictions and the libera 
opinions he shared. The move making it possible for higher schools 
to give prospective tradespeople a so-called Real education (that is, not 
exactly a technical, commercial, or vocational training, but knowledge 
of subjects that might be useful in practica? life) had been followed by 
petitions from the Estates of Realm, and the response from the Govern- 
ment had been favourable. Already in 1837 a Real course had bee? 
Provided at the learned school attached to the old foundation in Sor# 
the Academy, and in the following year (September 17th, 1838) ar oyal 
uecree instituted a General Certificate Examination, which was to be 
held at the university alongside the examen artium but at a lower level, 
aiming at a Preparation for studies at the Technical University (the 
Polytekniske Laereanstalt, erected in 1829), and for the courses in 
pharmacy, forestry, veterinary medicine, dentistry, etc. Finally, in 
1839 a complete higher Real school was erected in the Provincial town 


Ft 


_ discuss 
R ed to-day. The new Arhus school 


5 as 
lower and students COU 
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of Arhus 
on more eR a sincere attempt to build up a secondary education 
and literatur tic foundations without the support of classical languages 
and for care e, an equalizing of the preparation for academic studies 
ers in trade, and so a precursor of the technical training 
t class £ (videnskabelige realskole) had 
As the ae ng the age-range of roto 18. A few others Bees 
extensive fo nee however, proved to be both too difficult and too 
it had ae the pupils concerned and for the education they required, 
the course ear been thought, even before Madvig’s appointment, that 
at the age a be limited to, five years, SO that the pupils could leave 
of 15 or 16 eventually, after having passed the general 


examinati 
i 
nation mentioned above. 
into the picture. N. F. S. Grundtvig, 


An z 

other project had also come 1 

and clergyman who later on through his 
d, his most ardent disciple, to start the 
had also been impressed by the 


debate ; 
was Pine Estates on the educational problem, and as his philosophy 
In his o he whole opposed to the classical-academic education, which 
Such as SURSE was a ‘black’ school, or @ school for ‘dead’ learning 
Ing AOR it was easy for him to join the movement for develop- 

It is ucation at the cost of classical. 

generally accepted that Grundtvig, during his yisits to England 
in the British 


(1829_- 
9-31), pursuing his studies of Anglo-Saxon sources i 
py college life in 


usew 
bridge th, was iso deeply impressed by 
ater in at the idea of a residential Folk high school rip 
vestigations have, however proved t i 
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trut 
Da The foundation of the University of London at ab! 
Pparently more significant and gave jm a stronger impetus. He 
-7 for the new British 
that the nature 


universi ginal projects of I 
Y: s 

sity before leaving Denmar™ and he understooc 

tlines would make it distinct from the old 

cant matters, namely as 


ridge in signifi ter 
tic ones goes 

ack to the Middle Ages: ANC? r since the costs 
ld be admitted equipped with ordinary, 

d lectures. with- 

e. These facts. 
at Sorø (some 75 km. 
th century had acted 
ntly been restored 


non- 
out S ademiç knowledge, and even bea 
ew H obligation to go in for any 
from om attention to th 
as a openhagen), which since the 
(182 sort of independent unive and had recently 
t A Was it possible to develop this institution on lines similar to 
e of London? In a letter (unprinted, but referred to by Helge 
g others, Sir Frederick 


Tol : 
dberg in his report on his research of, amon. 
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X arallel 
Madden’s diaries at the Bodleian Library) Grundtvig dr. aws Hn mind 
etween the two institutions, and the idea began to grow in demy for 
that the Sorg foundation could be utilized to establish any a as a con- 
citizenship, a “ High school for the people's life ” (Folkelive 
trast to Copenhagen University, with its classical bias. 


schools should prepare students ted that the 
Ørsted (founder of the Technical University in 1829) sugges 

academy should be abolished 
stitute. Most pow 
to the debate. They 
the ’thirties and the’ 


3 soties, econ 
special studies of subjects such as history, geography, Sranie : 
omics and constitutional knowledge, modern languages or science ne 
other department giving instruction in realistic subjects with a vi 


successor 
Cabinet, D 
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Project. W 

` - Whe ; 
& made a r somes in the year Madvig had become Minister, Grundt- 
a Anatory te in the constituent assembly, but was met with the 
F erstanding. In re that the project of the late King had been a mis- 
inet level, Ketan is strife with academic circles, conducted at the 
ss titute of learni vocates of the intended popular and realistic higher 
F eded was me had lost. The reason why the London parallel suc- 
Omparison, pear that Grundtvig had oo optimistic in his 
Baas universit ence shows, at any rate, that the access to that new 
Sudene KERIA x was not as easy as Grundtvig had thought. The 
oes an easy ay well-acquainted with Latin grammar and be able to 
ne ye S havin a SE in prose and verse, such as Caesar, Vergil, etc., as 
m ue AO fair knowledge of Greek grammar and be able to con- 
ould be w i s Anabasis, or an author equally easy; further, they 
rench osia acquainted with arithmetic and able to read an easy 

t Was no author (cf. Statement of 1827)- 

Proper con ee to Madvig to consolidate the victory in such a way that 
b € day, iS iy was paid to the liberating and realistic trends of 
Y a Minis e did so through a Royal decree of May 6th, 1850, followed 
terial order of the 13 both fundamental 
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been t 


th of the same month, 
twentieth century. Already 
h was initiated. 


tor the 
the soe of thè higher schools until the 
ing clause it was made clear that a new epoc 
e the aim of providing a true and 
ils, and at 


e le 
t orough (e schools should hav 
the same tj and and grundig) general e! 
Ment that the furnish them with such kno 
Study of ee would be prepared for aca 
For th e subjects for which they mg 

ment’ i first time the terms ‘ general education ’ and 
tached ad been included in the statement of aims of the schools at- 
Preparaty, the university. They Were no longer referred erel) 
Was h tory; they now had their own aims, in the pursuit of which it 
ground. ped that they implicitly would provide ap app 
he lib with which university studies might be successfully pursued. 
tional Pager of the administration Jowed by an educa- 
empha: freedom of potential significance. AN’ 
is ee eta independence : the rtium was removed from 
Visio iversity and vested in the schools themse unt 
SEa organization of their own adviser (undervisningsinspektør), s 

marki ad to appoint assessors (censors) to assist individual teachers in 

ia and judging the pupils’ qualifications. It meant that the uni- 

gr. sity had been deprived of control and that the selection of under- 
wats was entrusted to the schools. 
Tap aona that the learned schools, 
the university, were range jn line 


ducation of their pup. 
wledge and mental develop- 


demic scholarship and the 


after the loosening of their ties 
with the other ‘schools, the 
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The Act was passed in 1871, chiefly in accordance with his be A 
division of the last two standards was agreed, and the reduction a 
four-year course was avoided. But as to the first two classes the Hove 
took him at his word. The higher schools were shortened to a se 
Course, beginning at 12 and concluding at 18. This did not mean W 
the corresponding classes in the elementary school had been acon 
ledged. They were replaced by private junior schools, generally 
ducted by the staff of the learned school. Babi 

But now it was evident that a consolidation of higher educa pon 
only possible if it formed an organic whole with the lower schools. 


A . . + ini (o 
series of Bills to that end were submitted by conservative Ministers 
Education in the last decades of th 


turned down by the Left, w 
House. Their maxim was: 


tion was to remain unified. In the first place 
Latin, as bearer of the culture throu 


This proclamation had the deepest influence on educational thought 
Released from the obligation of providing a thorough grammatic? 
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know] 
edge of i 

the classical languages except in a specialist-group, the 
lower schools to co-operate, and 


opted in 1903, under tke name: 
on (hgjere almenskole). . 
chools to higher general 

elementary schools 
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the affiliati 
eee to the university it i 
n, ipso facto, provides a backgro 

ber of pupils availed themselves of 
ry classes (7 
e and the subseq 
tudies either in class 
science to te es of the unk 
i tium), conducted 


ation (exa: 
terna 
] as acade: i 
The holders of this 

i ration, and 
did not continue their studies and 
ajn the higher 


certifi 
Cate rose tenfold in num 
Jing in order to obt: 


alt 
ough : 
gh a considerable percentage 


a 
e 
classes number of sons and 
stitutions ere now drawn to stu 
availin who previously had never ni 
‘In thes themselves of this opportumty: ie 
Bill, sub reform of 1958 the term «higher ’ is not neither in the 
b Stas on November 21S) 19 7, nor in 
Schools 58. In the title it is said only that iti 
educa and in the statement © aims it is 
munal on shall be given in continuation © 
school (folkeskolen). i 
from the primary course (covermg the 
a Standards 6 and 7 


tis an AC about Gymnasium 
inued general 


sai 


(ei . 
ges F will still be a ladder r 
of O 12) through the so-called main course (i.e. 
elemen hool, age 12 to 14), and the 
ed three-year Real course 


the 
first eee restored all-ag° 
age r second standards © i 
Req] i to 16), from which the pupils b 
Year G (16 to 17) and finish ith the lower certificate OF 1 ) 
certifi, 'Ymnasium course (1 conc with the higher 
ntra cate examination (studentereks nditions university 
nce. The substituting ° e main course plus two 
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standards in the Real course for the former four-year unbroken middle 
school course implies that in future not only the primary classes E 
the whole elementary school as an entity up to the age of 14 should he 
acknowledged as the basis of the continued general education. So t 
idea of unification has been realized. z 
Here, however, the university people interfered, a step that was k 
extraordinary as it was sensational. During the second reading of t 5 
Bill, in May 1958, the Faculties of Philosophy and Art submitted r 
memorandum in which the head and the members unanimously man 
tained that the altered pattern would devalue pre-university educa 
tion to such a degree that it would have to be considered whether the 
holders of the higher school certificate should be accepted in future. 
Any abbreviation of the academic school course would be risky a” 
likely to have consequences of the most serious character, Neither the 
elementary main course nor the two-year Real course could be accept 
as an adequate preparation for the subsequent Gymnasium course aN 
matriculation, particularly not the first one which, like the elementary 
school as a whole, was not subject to any external control. It followe i 
then that university studies for a degree either would have to be p”° 
longed or conditioned by an admittance test from which no holders © 
the school certificate could be exempted. 2 
even more authoritative proclamation was made by the supreni 
governing body of the University (Konsistorium) of Copenhagen, O 
behalf of which the Vice-Chancellor (Pro-rektor) forwarded the facu a 


persons occupying leading pes 
that, on the other hand, a cla 
period of study for a degree w 
an obligation to try to Satisly 
able pre-requisite that the stu 


: t 
as repeatedly made. The university fel 


» jtenens- 
these demands, but it was an indispe? 


dents prior to matriculation be given k 
education not inferior to that hitherto provided, neither with regard 


amount of knowledge or in degree of máturity. The governing body? 
therefore, could not avoid looking on the Bill submitted with ae 
anxiety. They had reason to fear that a shortened course of proP io 
academic standard would be an obstacle to the acquisition of the Be 
found knowledge and advanced mental development required. TH 
fore, although it ought not to be so, it might be inevitable for the veal 
versity to institute a supplementary and selective preparation 


holders of the school Certificate before they could be admitted to proP® 
university studies, 


Finally, to com 


- 1h s 
| plete the picture, the younger university at Arbu* 
inaugurated in 19 


28, joined her Alma Mater in Copenhagen in disputin 
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the store of knowledge, the degree of maturity, and the appropriateness 
of the selection with regard to future students if the Bill was carried 


as proposed. 
The monopoly o 
mediately endangered, although it h 


more than a century. The public wa 
detailed references and reports in the Press, and the professional associa- 


tions of lecturers and head masters at the Gymnasium schools did not 

hesitate to disclaim their responsibility for the misery. 
But what was the reaction of the politicians? The spokesman for 
the committee in charge of the Bill refused to consider the arguments 
ind their own business. He 


of the universities, almost telling them to mi cir Ov 
referred to history, which proved that both the university and the Latin 


or learned schools had understood how to adapt themselves to the 
modern state of things. In line with him the other parties which sup- 
ported the reform were equally impervious to the academic anxiety. 
Only the Conservative party, commanding about 30 out of 175 mem- 
bers, supported the scepticism and criticism which came from the 
academic quarter. Their spokesman was himself a university professor 
and a former Minister of Education, and he stated in a convincing way 
how risky it was to neglect the reasons advanced by the highly official 


and competent panels. The reputation of the country would be at stake. 
q without any amendment on that 


Nevertheless the Bill was carrie : 
point, In §8 of the Act it is said that the higher school Ce 
entitles the holder to matriculate at the universities and the onie 
institutions of higher learning; for the latter, hówever, subject to spe 


regulations. 


f selecting university students was apparently im- 
ad been vested in the schools for 
s informed by big headlines and 


9 


Conclusions i 
$ lations 
Has the problem been solved, theni Probably mem hed any fair 
between the schools and the university cann? sen the two opposite 


; und betwee 

alan i ise was fo d betwee dm g 

parties. What wil Tapa it iyersities simply acquiesce 
. What wi , 


N ir argumenta- 
T the decision of Parliament’ Nor vea prestige would 
10; * i ticis. 

n was so violent and their c1 If experience rea 


t A lly does falsify 
Not be able to bear such â capitulaney e to admit it openly. 


4 If, on the” 
their anxiety, the only alter? stified, they will 


; iticism has 
Other i hat their criticism | 3 thi 
Gther hand, ie proves oy the alternate yor a 
Act amended or to find another way oa ‘ag the law in which the school 
institute will, of course, mi ly criterion for selecting students ir 
certificate is insti as the on ill probably be 
the eate a Sa ern et to get the law amended wul p yi 
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equally impossible. It would be too hard a blow to the majority of the 
House if it had to admit its own mistake. Apparently there is only one 
way out of the dilemma. It is implicit in §2, where it is said that m- 
struction in the Gymnasium shall be given partly on specialist lines. 
There are no limits set to this specialization. In that respect the new 
law is different from the former, according to which only three kinds 
of specialization were legal. Now the studies and training at the learne 
institutes to-day are highly differentiated. It seems incredible that one 
single general education could be arranged so as to cover all the variety 
of branches. The necessity of supplementary tests has long been fe E 
It might well be, however, that the new pattern of continued education 
(2+2+3 years) could be accepted as a background for a general, all- 
round education sufficient for matriculation, and it would be reason- 
able that the right to enrol was also extended to other advanced educa 
tion, such as the Real schools certificate, the elementary teachers 
diploma, testimonials for proficiency in various technical subjects, °° 
But admission to factual specialist studies for which a degree might pe 
awarded should be conditioned by advanced passes in a specialize 
course in pre-university schools or colleges. The new regulations in m 
Actof 1958 open, at any rate, some perspectives to a solution that W? 
re-establish the balance. 
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were in fact realized in Germany, the reform was pone 
diverted from the original straightforward plan. The powers o al 
formalism and conservative economic reasons outweighed the ae 
pedagogical ideas and produced narrow and perverted forms. W. aa 
Humboldt’s idealistic sharp division between the education of wee So 
his vocational training, between ‘ general’ and “ special ee 
also embraced the Volkschulen, reformed by Pestalozzi. They, zi edt 
as the humanistic Gymnasien, were assigned the task of oer ioio: 
cation of man’. The responsible leaders of this ideal were the P. Eee 
gen, the masters of the Gymnasien who were emancipated for the a 
time in 1810 from the Church through academic studies and exam Te 
tions. Even to-day all masters of Gymnasien are included in this a8 
pendent profession of Philologen. Since then, the most inportant sO lie 
political function of this profession, its statutes and responsibi em 
in the exclusive right of awarding the Reifezeugnis after the fina © 
amination (Abiturium, Maturum). In Prussia it was possible E ia 
1834 to enter universities by a qualifying examination held a ae 
university. Since then, however, the monopoly of the ig Gar 
been Strictly enforced. During the nineteenth century new ‘rea with 
secondary schools (Oberrealschulen) were established side by side a 
the humanistic Gymnasien. Yet this increase in the various chiar 
Secondary schools and the resulting various forms of pe E o 
(leaving examination) in no way changed the fundamental princip a 
state legislation concerning the ‘humanistic’ idea of education 1n 
the secondary schools of Germany. life 
‘The special meaning of education (Bildung) as spiritual value for 

Was also applied to the older-types. 


German pedagogical thought, is difficult to translate. Herder aní 
Goethe, who introduced t 
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Taunt educate men in independent moral decision as well as in resP ei 
sibility of behaviour and planning, which are the attributes of a} ty 
Search worker. This high aim can only be achieved at the universi 
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level if th 

eG s 
of the secon an oa has laid the proper foundation. The history 
) pretation Fe ool system in Germany shows how this idealistic 
or mcenth century ee was not subsequently fulfilled during the 
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after ten years of school attendance. The experience of two genera- 
tions shows clearly that capital which has been saved can be lost through 
inflation. But the capital of educated young persons is a sure invest- 
ment secure from economic crises. If to-day some German industrial 
workers are better paid than some educated men, still public opinion, 
even of the workers themselves, considers the value of an ‘ educated 
profession much higher. It is important that the change in the methods 
of production of modern industry demands well trained technicians m 
greater numbers, especially those fulfilling intermediate functions. 
These technicians are trained in the German technical schools (e8- 
schools of engineering and building). Politicians and industrialists, in- 
fluenced by world trends, particularly in the Soviet Union, England, 
and U.S.A., demand fundamental reforms in order to bring into active 
production the reserves of ability which in Germany are not tapped 
by the present exclusive channel to higher education. Political and 
economic motives are reinforced by pedagogical reasons, although here 
the necessity is narrowed down to the group of engineers. The peda- 
gogical reasons, in distinction to others, are first directed to the young 
people themselves in order to help them. The aim is to promote their 
individual and personal abilities and inclinations. And as the tradi- 
tional ways do not give full justice to these requirements, pedagogical 
thought is in search of new possibilities. Thus in discussions of the 
“second way’ the pedagogical reasons go further than the immediate 
needs of industry. This situation leads to a clear distinction betwee? 
two movements. One is linked to industrial needs and is utilitarian, the 
other is closer to humanist thought. It could be said that the latter iS 
in no way contradictory to tht ideas of W. von Humboldt, but after one 
hundred and fifty years seeks to complete his work in the change 
circumstances of modern industrial society. 


Private Preparatory Schools and Special Examinations 

Since the First World War German universities 
candidates without the Reifezeugnis. In 1956 this practice was eX 
tended to Bavaria. The candidates, however, were always examined 
by the universities themselves. Many private preparatory institutions 
train candidates externally outside the Gymnasien for the usual exam- 
mations. Side by side with adequate vocational training these schools 
are essentially intended to provide sufficient general education; they 
award what is rather vaguely called an ‘ ability test’ or special Reife- 
prüfung. In some Länder these certificates admit to full academic 
study, in others only to specific faculties. This so-called ‘ faculty 
qualification ’ (Fakultétsreife) will be dealt with later in another con- 
nexion. The candidates, in the majority of cases, fail in these special 


have legally admitted 
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examinations. The situation is different in the higher pedagogical 
institutions of Lower Saxony. Here, certainly, only the possibility for 
highly capable candidates to enjoy academic study is intended and not 
the normal way of entrance. As the Volkshochschulen (popular exten- 
sion courses), developed after 1918, deliberately refused to undertake 
preparation for examinations, some people attended private institu- 
tions, either day or evening schools, which prepare candidates for 
various examinations. They do so under pressure of limited time and 
an overcrowded curriculum. By this procedure they fundamentally 
contradict the humanistic meaning of secondary education (Gymnasial- 
bildung). They are, therefore, somewhat contemptuously called 
Pressen (coaching machines). These institutions undoubtedly fulfil a 
present need, but as they depend on fees they are too expensive for 
those with lower incomes. It was only after 1918 that the provincial 
and municipal authorities recognized and attempted to fulfil their 


responsibilities in this respect. 
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stitutes, founded after the First World War. Started in Baden and 
Saxony, these three-year commercial colleges were further developed 
after 1945 in most Ldnder of the Federal Republic. As secondary com- 
mercial schools they prepared not only for higher posts in trade and 
commerce, but students who were successful in their final examina- 
tion had the right of entrance to higher commercial and social-economic 
institutions and the corresponding faculties of universities. Instruction 
in the narrower commercial subjects, such as administration, political 
economy, geography, and theory of goods (Warenkunde) was in no 
way limited to utilitarian purposes; it developed its own theoretical 
values. In contrast to general Gymnasien, a new feature of these 
institutions was the addition of a new academic group—Commercial 
Diploma teachers—to the old Philologen. 

Characteristic of the present situation is the doubt concerning the 
faculty qualifications (Fakultdtsreife) which has come to the surface 
again. The teachers feel the limitation of their certificate to one faculty 
as narrowing down the value of their work. But the students, especially 
those who would like to follow a field of study outside commerce, feel 
the limitation more acutely. Ifa complete Reifezeugnis for this neW 
type of secondary education was.demanded, it would lead to a funda- 
mental reform of present secondary commercial schools. In those 
places where the transition is attempted the new type is called a Com- 
mercial Gymnasium (Wirtschafts-Gymnasium). By this title it is brought 
into line with the three existing types of general Gymnasia (classical, 


modern, and Scientific), What is intended is a direct ascent from the 
Volksschule to the Reifepriifung. The pupils on leaving the Volksschule 
were for long entitled to enter the two-year commercial school after 
an entrance examination. i 


In the field of commercial education this 
day school is equivalent to the Intermediate School (Mittelschule), and 
its final certificate is equivalent to the Intermediate Certificate. With 
this certificate the pupil can enter the Commercial College just as the 
holders of the Intermediate Certificate or the pupil of the Gymnasium 
can enter the higher grades of the Gymnasium. In Hamburg, during the 
three years of commercial training for apprentices, further courses have 
already been established for the abler leavers from the Volkschulen- 
Thev are entitled to certificates equivalent to Mittlere Reife. At the 
-38e of 21, after they have proved their ability in vocational work, 
-aey Can acquire the faculty qualification for economic studies. This 
1S a special arrangement made by the Hamburg Evening Commercia 
School for Adults after two years work at the evening commerci4 
courses. A limited qualification for academic studies can also be 
acquired at Engineering and Building Schools. They presume a PYe 


liminary Mittelere Reife or an equivalent Preparatory session for the 
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acquisition of a final certificate after six semesters of study. Graduates 
with marks ‘very good’ or ‘good’ are entitled to further study in 
Higher Technical Institutes. This admittance to Higher Institutes is 
limited to those candidates who possess specific ability for productive 
and constructive work in engineering. These engineering certificates 
are also recognized for further training as teachers in vocational schools 
or for entrance to the university and vocational Pedagogical Institutes. 
Undoubtedly some pupils are able to ascend in this way from the 
Volksschule to the university. The Hamburg Academy of Common 
Economics (Gemeinwirtschaft), founded in 1948, should be specially 
mentioned, It has the status of an academic institution, in which all 
lecturers have an academic education and equal status with university 
teachers. A two years’ course leads carefully selected young people of 
both sexes to higher posts and functions in commercial administration, 
trade unions, and politics. The outstandingly capable student is able 
to acquire ‘ faculty qualification ’ for academic studies at the university 
faculties of economics and social sciences. Among the post-war institu- 
tions in the field of vocational education which can lead to the academic 
Reife we should mention the Technical High School at Stuttgart, where 


young people who have learned a craft are prepared in a three years’ 


course for a qualifying certificate to enter a Higher Technical Institute. 


Types of the “ Second Way of Education” 


In these descriptions of the “ second way ” of education two features 


predominate. There is first a definite acceptance of previous vocational 
training in the new types of school leading to a Reife in specific 
branches. This way conforms to “faculty qualifications ’. Secondly, 


it should lead to a wide academic qualification. Thus the work of the 
orporated. Here we see the same 


traditional Gymnasium must be inc 

influence which led the commercial secondary school to become a 
Commercial Gymnasium. In contrast to the evening Gymnasium, the 
second way should mean : strict selection of pupils, the elimination of 
vocational work and concentration of all'mental abilities on intensive 
work in the short period of he acquisition of a 


wide academic qualification 


two years leading to t 
(Reifezeugnis). 


Brunswick College s : . 
This institution in Lower Saxony selects students in connexion with 
the psychological institute of the Brunswick Higher Technical School. 
Although Mittlere Reife is not a condition of admittance, equivalent 
n contrast to other institutions, 


general education must be proved. I I 
this College does not link its instruction with the previous vocation of 


the young person. Thus the work approaches closely the idea and the 
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svat are 
task of the older Evening Gymnasium. The Se ee 
very promising and have proved an adequate preparation ? PR 
studies. There is no opposition to planning a preparatory EEA 
vocational schools for admittance to the College. From rece ie Se 
ence, however, it is not yet decided whether to admit capable ca 
who have prepared themselves quite independently. 


The Propadeutikum in Wilhelmshaven 


: į : il- 
A new higher educational institution was founded in 1948 in Wn 
helmshaven (Hochschule für Sozialwissenschaften) to ne IERI 
students who have proved their ability in practical vocationa “Higher 
Since 1952 the Preparatory department was separated from the Aaa 
Institute and was made independent under the name of Propet AS 
The course continues for two years and presupposes Mittlere Rei ne 
compared with a Gymnasium social sciences replace natural ae ae 
in the curriculum, but vocational work is intellectually deepened an! 


Š ination 1S 
made part of the course, and thus a complete Reife examinat 
achieved. 
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political economy and sociology as main subjects (in contrast to the 
Gymnasien) alongside the old-established subjects—German, Latin, 
English, mathematics, natural sciences, philosophy, and religion. Thus 
it is similar to the Propädeutikum of Wilhelmshaven. Reports about 
the results of the students’ studies and their vocational work are very 
promising. A second institution of this kind has been established in 
Dusseldorf. It will not be the last. 

The Oberhausen experiment shows clearly how far it was justified 
Not to stop at the faculty qualification, as was at first attempted by the 
“second way of education ” in the vocational system. Here all the 
regulations envisaged the award of a complete academic Reife. In 
Oberhausen, however, students were free to alter their original plans, 
and this was eased by boarding facilities. For example, a merchant 
who intended to study political economy changed to medicine and a 
craftsman who intended to work for a Diploma in Engineering turned 
to social sciences. Especially remarkable is the trend towards the 
teaching profession. Often more than half of Oberhausen students are 
attracted to education, which unfortunately has lost its popularity 


among the pupils of our Gymnasien. F 
In conclusion, one can say that the organization of the “second way 
Will benefit all school organizations in the Federal Republic. In future, 


parents will be able to leave their capable children in the Volksschule. 
It will not be ‘ creamed ’ any more, as if it is a blind alley of education. 
It is hoped that it will lose the odium of a “ camelhump ’ for candidates 


rejected by the Gymnasium or Mittelschule. DUAS 

The vocational schools have a new, pedagogically attractive and 
Socially important task—to lead capable young people to yocational 
school Reife. The Gymnasien as purely academic schools can continue 
to promote the theoretical, speculative abilities of their pupils. The 


“second way” undoubtedly secures for all’other abilities better promise 
of success. Society, state, and learning will all benefit. 
Lupwic KIEHN. 


CHAPTER THREE 
a ar 


Relationship between Secondary Schools and 
Univer sities—India 


IN any sound, well-planned educational system the three stages of educa- 
tion—elementary, secondary, and higher—are organically related to 
one another so as to form an integral wnole. Elementary education 1$ 
the foundation on which secondary education rests—from the elemen- 
tary school the pupil should g0 on to the next stage without any abrupt 
change in the nature of his work or programme of activities. pa 
though higher education has functions of its own which deman 
methods of study and instruction different from those that are asson 
with secondary education, the learning experiences provided at bot 
these stages aim, in appropriate ways, at widening the student’s menta 
horizon and preparing him for life and for active citizenship. Morg 
over, the standards of education in the university depend to a consider 
able extent on the quality of teaching imparted in the secondary school, 
while the quality of that teaching is, in its turn, largely determined by 
the efficiency of the teachers who graduate from, and receive the 
special training in, the university. Secondary education and university 
education, therefore, continually act and react on each other. 


Examinations and Secondary Education 


; In spite of its close relationship with higher studies, secondary educ®- 
tion Is regarded by educationists as a stage complete in itself with it 
own aims and purposes. In'all advanced countries, the end of the hig 
school course marks for a very large number of children the termina 


tion of their period of ‘formal’ educati tivel small 
Percentage of these rea ee $ Th 


gh a period of unemployment—and assume the note 
plic 


which clearly ina; n as the “Entrance Examination na ae ee 

called the « Scope and purpose. Later on, it came ame 

thing. The mown ton Examination ”—another name for the $ he 
atriculation Examination was formerly conducted by t 
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universities alone, and is still so conducted in a few States. But, in recent 
years, autonomous Boards of Secondary Education have been estab- 
lished in several regions and now control what is generally called a 
“ School-leaving Certificate Examination”. But, to quote the words 
of the Secondary Education Commission appointed a few years ago to 
survey the problems of secondary education, the change “is more 
nominal than real. Even now, most of the pupils who sit for this ex- 
amination aspire to join college. If they do not, or cannot do so, it is 
entirely due to financial reasons. The demands of collegiate educa- 
tion still hold sway over the entire field of school education in 
India ”. e 

The domination of the Matriculation Examination has a history 
behind it. It can be traced back to the establishment of the first three 
universities at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras in 1857, which marks 
the beginning of the era of modern education in India. Though institu- 
tions of higher studies were in existence before this time, colleges in the 
modern sense of the term may be said to have started after that year. 
These could admit only such students as had passed the entrance exam- 
ination held by the universities to which they were affiliated. From 
then on this examination came to control the destinies of children in 
secondary schools. Those who were successful joined colleges, partly 
because a university degree was a passport to service under the Govern- 
ment and partly because there were few alternative openings after the 
high school course. Failure at the examination assumed the proportion 
of a Catastrophe. It branded unsuccessful candidates, as 1t were, for 
life, and often prevented them from pursuing a respectable and prefit- 
able career, In such a climate of opinian, secondary education could 
hardly be expected to become completely self-sufficient. It was na 
a step on the journey to the university. The latter, thus, somes 
the content, the range, and even the methods of instruction in the 
Secondary school. i ‘ 

The ra emer the universities on high school programmes is notice- 
able even in educational systems which do not operate under the blight- 
Ing effects of an external examination like the Mat eee The 
grammar schools of England, as is well known, provide an aca aan 
Course which has been tightly geared to university ie oe ag 
Even in the U.S.A., where so much educational freedom prevails, the 
Colleges have best largely responsible for the pattern of pares: 
for the secondary schools. The smaller high schools naturally ae arm 
to this pattern more or less closely, since the meagre stal i n is- 
posal cannot spread its energies on teaching courses ot er than those 

large high schools, with 


essential for college admission. But even in the ) 
their diversified Po EranmEs of studies, a number of pupils are en- 
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inati iversity Entrance 
Movements away from the Domination of University aon hae 
But while the traditional purposes of secondu ene npn essive 
where centred round college preparation, the high s 


these limita 
countries have been able, to a large extent, to R d of science 
tions. They have accepted the challenges riper macnn y 
and technology and in the new pattern of att r adjust themselv' 3 
have planned a curriculum that will help pupi s SEEE tend to Hs 
to their quickly changing environment. Their prog TETA youth 
based more and more on the needs, interests, and pro ts have alrea A 
a dynamic social order. In India, too, several ap e to the unive § 
been made to release the high schools from their bon oe success: Fo 
sity, and some of the attempts have met with a teh was replace i 
example, even before India became independent, eae elam of a 
by the mother tongue (or the regional language) as t mentioned he 
struction at the high school stage—though it must KS Khe maine 
that many university people regard this change as one ot oint is, 
for the serious fall in standards at the university. (This p a 
r, arguable. ; schoo® 
Aan, the Aa for the senior classes of the pene ine! choice’ 
in many States has been expanded to provide for a rise PAD opulay 
and even though many of these optional courses are VEA to pass t 
they help those candidates who are not academically gl f the fact tha 
School-leaying Certificate Examination. But, in spite fae examination 
only about 50o per cent of the successful candidates in t ume that t ; 
proceed to the university, it would not be correct to E dominatio. 
glamour of the university degree has diminished or that t K weakene i 
of tke external high school examination has been great Taine 2 
The creative experimentation that characterizes the proi jn mda 
many good progressive schools in the West is still very r: sometim 
he curriculum is cluttered up with subjects which ae ais 
little relation to the needs and aspirations of our boys and g 
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Secondary Education and Standards of Achievement 

The Secondary Education Commission found the following defects 
and shortcomings in the secondary schools: 

(1) The education given in the schools is divorced from life, so that 
when pupils pass out of the schools they feel ill-adjusted and cannot take 
their place effectively in the community. 

(2) It is narrowly conceived and ignores various important aspects 
of the pupils’ personality. 

(3) Until comparatively recently, it gave exaggerated importance to 
the study of English at the expense of other subjects which are psycho- 
logically and socially more significant. 

(4) It uses mechanical and lifeless methods of instruction which place 
a premium on cramming and which fail to develop in the pupils the 
capacity to think critically and to use their initiative. 

(5) With the increase in the size of the classes and the fall in the 
efficiency of the teachers, it has failed to provide adequately for the 
training of character and the inculcation of proper discipline. 

(6) It is weighed down by the system of examinations which paralyse 
creative effort and experimentation in education. “These examina- 
tions,” the Report noted, “ determine not only the contents of educa- 
tion but also the methods of teaching—in fact, the entire approach to 
education. They have so pervaded the atmosphere of school life that 
they have become the main motivating force for all effort on the part 
of the pupil as well as the teacher.” 


It would be wrong to assert that all these defects are due to the influ- 
ence of college entrance requirements on the secondary schools. In 
fact, as has been indicated above, the control of the school-leaving exam- 


ination has now largely passed out of the hands of the universities into 
so that the direct pressure of 


those of Boards of Secondary Education, 

the universities has decreased to some extent. But, indirectly, univer’ 
sity domination persists, for members of examination boards, as well 
as the parents who select courses of studies, still regard preparation for 
the university as the chief goal of the secondary school. It has still not 
been possible to sell the idea to the university-trained person that a good, 


thorough education given in any reasonable group of subjects can pro- 
vide a sound foundation for university education, and that it is neither 
1 fare provided for 


necessary nor desirable to restrict the menta 
What is necessary” 


adolescents to a few traditionally esteemed subjects. 
to a success in a university or 2 career chosen at the end of the school 


course is a certain quality of mind and not a certain quantity of 


knowledge pertaining to certain special subjects. 
The lowering of standards is one of the most acute problems facing 


Indian educators to-day. It is aggravated, paradoxical as it may seem, 
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, r ation. 
by the rapid growth and development going on in the ca eee 
While the percentage of high school leavers proceeding to don, parici 
has fallen, the tremendous expansion in secondary see omber of 
larly in the last ten years, has led to a large increase in t = ene 
students taking up higher studies. Before 1947, the num fer of the 
sities in undivided India was 21. To-day, in spite of the a ae ay 
Universities of Sind and Dacca after Partition, the number a Union 
33. The total number of the colleges in the major States in sider the 
has increased from 578 in 1948 to about 850 in 1957. If we con timated 
enrolment in all the colleges and university departments, it is Ae efit 
that the number has shot up from 240,000 in the first year of in ion 
ence to nearly 720,000 in 1958. This steep rise in the student par a CO: 
at the university stage may be regarded by some as evidence o 


é icipate 
mendable desire on the part of the young men and women to particip 
in the cultural advantage 


istic view would attribu 
absence of adequate and 
dustry and business for P 
successful school career d 
a school leaver to a suitab 


pects. And, since it has n 
techniques of selecting st 
afford to pay the fees us 


. ant 
ow standard of attainment of the average e a 
egree, the youthfulness and intellectual and € 
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eee immaturity of many university entrants also contribute to a 
a ae of standards. While in the United Kingdom, Europe, and the 
Lo ee normally enter a university at or after the age of 18, in 
fe F POF uncommon to see boys and girls of 15 and even 14 in the 
ERA r classes of the arts and science colleges. The duration of the 
Bale course leading to the Matriculation or School-leaving Examina- 
Spal generally speaking, ten years in the States of northern India and 
aan yaus in those of the south. Pupils, therefore, complete their 
a AET ata comparatively early age and are admitted to under- 
Soil apes without having the maturity of mind or the back- 
mene owledge which ig essential if they are to comprehend the 
theres] as studies. Lecturers are often forced to come down to 
eo. : rather immature and ill-informed minds. They resort to 
of habits of instruction which are hardly conducive to the development 

The of independent study among the students. + oe 
oe Cian dala who are thus handicapped by age or inability 
a erive much benefit from the courses and inevitably act as a 
mora the whole class. Many of them fail to cope adequately with 
ea emands of a new educational environment. In any case, the first 

© years are a period of adjustment, and it is only in the last two 
years of the B.A. and the B.Sc. classés that some kind of real university 
Work is done. It is not surprising, therefore, that the standard of 
achievement of the average Indian graduate is generally inferior to that 
Of a graduate of a European or American university, though the best are 


as good as those anywhere in the world. 


Proposals for Reform A 
ae University Education Commission €: 
cou ent should have at least twelve years of sc 
shiek of the world, before being allowed to enter t ae 
eee! iali of education is prov! 

tries a specialized form e 


xpressed the view that a 
hooling, as in many other 
he university. In 


classes of thes o0] for those who desire to proce 
sducation, EEE T Sixth Form of the English grammar school, 
ntended for 17- and 18-year-old pupils, not only caps the work of the 
Ower classes but also gives to the students special training in initiative, 
Self-reliance and independent study—qualities which | are extremely 
Useful in a successful university career. The Commission also recom: 
mended that no student should be a «ted to a university until he had 
parsed the Intermediate Examination, that the first degree course 
the university should take three years. a 
__, JS is really an old proposal. Thirty years ag0 another Commission 
the Calcutta University Commission which had also studied the 
Probl —held that the dividing-line between 


ems of university education: 
‘ase 
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drawn 
university and secondary education courses was more propery the 
at the Intermediate Examination than at Matriculation, iv. Accord. 
former should be a qualifying test for entrance to a universi AE ie 
ing to this Commission, the intermediate classes of ene recone 
should form a part of the final school course. It ni te Colleges 
mended that a new type of institution called Intermedia would be 
should be established in which the intermediate classes he light of 
attached to the top standards of selected high schools. In t ied 
this recommendation, many intermediate colleges were ce sh); but 
at least one State, the United Provinces (now called Uttar Pra’ E 
the experiment, for a variety of reasons, has not proved a suc aising of 
the University Education Commission has stated : “ The merer: Exam- 
the standard of admission to the level of the present inser We 
ination would not by itself improve the work of the niveri gof 
must, at the same time, make better provision for the ie 
students at the high school and the intermediate college level. 


The Quality of Teaching 


inly 
The training of students at both these levels obviously depends ne 
the quality of the teaching staff which, in its turn, is dete 

by the standards of instruction maintained in the casa ena 
teachers in the high school classes are drawn mostly from the train- 
university graduates, Again the university generally controls t he post’ 
ing of these graduate teachers. It prescribes the syllabuses for the P, 


standards of the secondary schools. ; f univer- 
It must be admitted, however, that apart from the question 0 


adequate status in soci 
are not attracted to the teachin fessio? 
level, Indeed, there is a kind of ‘caste-ism’ within the pror an 
itself; as between college lecturers, secondary school tatg 
primary school teachers. Thus artificial barriers have pir 2 
between school and college and between different grades of sc re 
€se must necessarily be eradicated before the teaching pr seca AS 
hope to bring about an improvement in standards of instruction. of 
the Report of the International Team which studied the problem ne 
“Teachers and Curricula in Secondary Schools’ pointed out: 
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entire process of education must be looked upon as an integral whole 
where each stage naturally leads to the next and is integrated with it.” 


The Future 

The foregoing account of the relationship between the secondary 
school and the university has underlined some of the unhealthy features 
that have developed with the growth and expansion of secondary and 
university education during the last hundred years. It has been stated 
that several efforts have been made in the past to remedy the glaring 
evils, but though some gains have been registered here and there, the 
central problem has remained’unsolved—the problem of improving the 
quality of education all round by providing a broad-based, diversified, 
and self-contained system of secondary education. It was only with 
the advent of this freedom that a determined attempt was made to in- 
vestigate the problem thoroughly from sall angles with a view to 
finding certain radical but realistic solutions. Many of the recom- 
mendations made by the University Education Commission for the 
improvement of standards in the colleges have been accepted by the 
Government and are being implemented. But it is secondary education, 
‘the weakest link in the whole educational chain’, that has come in 
for special notice. The proposals for reform and reorganization made 
by the Secondary Education Commission are now being put into effect 
by the Government of India and State Governments all over the country. 
The impact of these reforms on the pattern, content, and methods of 
secondary education will be far-reaching, though naturally it will take 
time to become effective. 

The Secondary Education Commissionelaid stress on the fundamental 
principle “ that Secondary Education is a complete unit by itself and 
not merely a preparatory stage; that at the,end of the period the student 
should be in a position, if he wishes, to enter on the responsibilities of 
life and take up some useful vocation”. Accordingly, it recommended 
the following organizational, pattern for secondary education : 

(t) The period of secondary education should cover the age-group 
11-17, 

(2) The present intermediate stage in the colleges should be abolished, 
and the high schools should gradually be up-graded to become higher 
secondary schools with one year of the intermediate course being added: 
to them. 

(3) The first degree course of the university should be of three years’ 
duration. 

(4) Multi-purpose schools should be established, wherever possible, 
offering a variety of courses in the humanities, sciences, technology, 
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s arying 
commerce, agriculture, fine arts, and home science to meet the vary: 
; 7 PAL ils. 

aptitudes, interests, and abilities of the pupi A ourses 

(5) Students who have successfully completed the precio a in 
should be given opportunities to take up higher specialize 
polytechnics and technological Institutions. ondary 

As will be seen, the pattern of education proposed by the ae 
Education Commission is not new. It was recommended, in ete 
form, of course, by the Calcutta University Commission forty aa | 
for nearly four decades it has been the subject of debate and di SEEE 
What is new, however, in the scheme recommended is a compr: 


Gj £ = ae ondary 
analysis of the aims, Organization, metl:ods, and content of sec 
education, of its relationship to P. 


and of the inter-relationship of s 


es- 
ndia has approached the whole Phi 
rd of Education, an all-India oe 
Cationists that advises the Govern 


tion must be 


I extended, eq 
given the nec, 


essary train: 
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schools can conform to the new pattern. In the implementation of the 
scheme, new problems have arisen, and some practical difficulties, that 
were not foreseen, have cropped up. The redeeming feature in. the 
whole situation is that, after several decades of running away from these 
obstacles, a concerted attempt is now being made to attack them with 
vigour and determination. Secondary schools are undoubtedly having 
a ‘new deal’. It is to be hoped that, before very long, they will also 
have their ‘ four freedoms ’—freedom from financial worries, freedom 
from rigid departmental control, freedom from the burden of oppressive 
external examinations, and freedom from the exacting demands of 
university admission. ? 
A. R. DAWooD. 
K. G. SAIYIDAIN. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Access to Institutions of Higher 
Learning—New Zealand 


ae i e 
THE history of higher education in New Zealand begins in 1870 pe a i 
establishment of the University of New Zealand and its first cons en ‘tie 
college, the University of Otago. Duriiig the remaining years adel 
century three other colleges were established—Canterbury Univ 1882, 
College at Christchurch in 1873, Auckland University College in agri- 
and Victorja University College at Wellington in 1899. TWO aa 
cultural colleges are of university status, Canterbury ‘a ae 
College, founded in 1880 as a department of Canterbury aa ey 
achieving independence in 1896, and in the present century 
Agricultural College at Palmerston North. 


7 f level 
Before the colleges were established, education above secondary 
was given in a few 


origins main] 
which were 
colony had frequently a share in their establishment. in New 
This phase of private effort in education did not last long in ively 
Zealand. This was probably due to two main causes : (1) the relati 


5 e 
alth and the absence of a substantial money 
class, and (2) the lack 


their early beginnings, the seconda: 


TS slan 
- The later development of education in the North a à 
meant that private institutions had much less significance in that i 
It is sufficient here to say that b 


n some moderate reversal of this trend but not sile 
sensible variation in an essentially state-contro an 
evidence of this trend is the extension of aye g 
» both primary and secondary, to cover broadly ost- 

n. Thus at the moment the state-controlled si a 
) ater for 81 per cent of the secondary school RAK in, 
tion, the Catholic secondary schools for 11 per cent, and the remain 
494 
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private schools, including Church of England and Presbyterian schools, 
for 8 per cent. 

New Zealand appears quite committed to this pattern and no serious 
variation appears in sight. While the control of secondary education 
was being thus decided, the University of New Zealand and its con- 
stituent colleges were concerned with establishing themselves in a 
modest way with the limited finances available. These finances were 
from the beginning almost entirely state provided. Although the Uni- 
versity and its constituent colleges had wide legal powers, public funds 
were needed for buildings and the foundation of teaching chairs, among 
other things. So, just as the secondary school had become a function 
of government, so too did the university itself. 

This process is a continuing one. In fact, the high cost of education 
at all stages makes any serious return to private endeavour almost un- 
thinkable, and the only problem that remains is to ensure a certain 
freedom of educational institutions from bureaucratic interference. It 
is obvious that in the final analysis any absolute freedom is impossible. 
None the less, strong efforts have been made in the past and are con- 
tinuing to-day to ensure that academic institutions shall be free to 
pursue educational policies without prior permission of the government. 

In theory both university and secondary schools have such freedom. 
The University has recently revised its organization, and the original four 
university colleges have been raised in status to full universities. This 
does not mean, however, that the University of New Zealand ceases to 
exist. It still remains as the parent institution of new universities in- 
stead of colleges. The charters of each of these bodies give them wide 
legal powers, and they are free to spend as they think fit the grants made 
in advance by the central government. The same is true theoretically 
of the secondary schools. Each such school has its own Board of 
Governors with considerable powers. Salaries are paid by the central 
government and the boards act only as agents, so that in fact their 
financial privileges are limited to relatively unimportant incidental 
funds. At the same time these boards are jealous of their privileges and 
governments are very susceptible to their views. 

Outside the University, New Zealand has no institution of higher 
learning carrying out specific teaching duties unless we accept the em- 
bryonic senior technical colleges, Which must, however, be considered 
in any forecast of future policy. There are, however, a number of in? 
portant institutions concerned with research. With one exception 
these institutions are financed and controlled by the government. The 
exception is the Cawthron Institute, a foundation based on a private 
bequest and occupied in research in biology and horticultural industries, 
especially tobacco growing. The other institutions are controlled by 
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PEERS d 
government departments. Of these the Department of saene bt: 
Industrial Research is the most important, conducting as roges alal 
gations in a wide range of subjects at many centres in New pE 
Some of these are fundamental in nature, while others are mee i 
with problems of agriculture and industry. Other foe restty, 
ments concerned with research are those of Agriculture and ae 
while the Department of Health is concerned with research in me 
the study of cancer being a case in point. 


art- 
I stress the importance of the work done by these government dep 


by the employment they offer to university gradu 
ates and the training į sire 
ng reference above to the higher technical aay 
y in their infancy in New Zealan rh 
nical schools are now being equipped Ra 
training of a post-secondary standard to engineers and techni hole 
ever, no single school which devotes its W 


on- 
ools do what they can by Do 
d evening, alongside the or 


duct of senior Classes, both day an A t 
growing appreciation by industry 


secondary Programmes. There is a 


. ac 
y accrediting or by examination. To veel 
credited, a Candidate requires to have spent four years in an app fit to 
Post-primary school and to have satisfied his principal that he is 
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undertake university studies. If his claim to be accredited is rejected 
by the school the candidate can present himself for a written examina- 
tion along with other candidates who have not attended an approved 
school. 

Although successful candidates can at once enter the University it is 
customary for a large proportion to remain at school for an additional 
year, with a view to preparing for the specialist studies to be undertaken 
later and at the same time to compete for a number of valuable scholar- 
ships and bursaries of a standard in advance of the prescriptions for uni- 
versity entrance. In theory the university entrant can take any univer- 
sity course. This freedom is*of course limited by the need for special- 
ized preliminary studies, such as mathematics for a course in physical 
science or a foreign language in certain literary courses. This presents 
no special problem, as school pupils are usually early aware of the 
specialized needs of the courses they intend to follow, and the final year 
at school is useful in making possible the beginning of new subjects 
Which may have been overlooked. It should be borne in mind that, in 
New Zealand, post-primary studies began at the age of 13+, so that 
after four or five years of secondary education the university entrant 
1s normally about 18 years of age. „ a 4 

The freedom of the entrant to follow a specialized course is further 
limited by the accommodation and facilities available for that course. 
This limitation is especially evident in the case of medicine, where the 
annual intake is strictly controlled and entrance is virtually competi- 
tive. Certain other courses, such as engineering and certain science 
subjects, are likewise subject to restrictions in some universities. The 
increase in rolls which are expected from the surge in the birthrate after 
the war may cause further restrictions, even if temporary only. 


Recruitment 

The secondary schools are almost the sole source of recruits to the 
University. The problem of recruitment for specialized schools is one 
of specialist preparation. Owing to the shortage of science teachers in 
the Secondary schools there are not enough entrants properly prepared 
to undertake university studies in those subjects. The position is ag- 
Sravated by the fact that, as we shall see later, an important fraction of 
Science students is committed in advance to work for goveínment 
departments, thus limiting the number of graduates from whom science 
teachers may be chosen. This, combined with the rapidly increasing 
rolls of the schools, creates a problem for which there is no easy solution. 

From the point of view of the employing agencies the problem is so 
acute that many government departments have taken steps to ensure 
that their own specialist needs are satisfied. These measures are usually 
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or five 
the grant of bursaries tenable in the undergraduate sept ow on 
ears, on the condition that the bursar works for n e Ee ea 
the completion of his studies, normally one year at = cation Depart 
of study. Bursaries of this nature are granted by the E u by the Health 
ment in the form of teaching studentships and pt "agriculture, 
Department, the Ministry of Works, the ae aa bursaries 
and the Armed Forces. The value of these students ips ER i 
is high, and there is a tendency for the best students ta a nbre 
by the financial advantages offered. Owing to the A ost unlikely 
scholarships and bursaries offered by the government, h ma he 6ppor 
that any student of above-average talents would be eni received is, 
tunity of a university training. The quality of the training 


> ic of grow- 
however, dependent on the Supply of good teachers, and this is of g 
ing concern to-day. 


i ers 
ools, school inspectors, seman = f 
ds of departments in large secon ige an 
ositions are all comparable in eee ding 
emoluments with the higher branches of the public eee aA Re 
science specialists in the Department of Scientific and Indu 
search. 


in training colleges, and hea 
technical schools, These p 


The Health Department em 


tors 
: ploys an important number of docto 
as public health Officers, sta 


d in- 
ffs of mental hospitals, and so on, an 
directly, through the public hos 


dica 
pitals, the senior permanent me 
officers of these institutions. A i rean 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Researc rut 
graduates annual! 


E t nd its 
ly to staff its numerous research institutions, a! 
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work in this direction is paralleled by the Departments of Agriculture 
and Forestry. The Ministry of Works is easily the most important em- 
ployer of engineers and architects and its engineers cover all branches 
of the engineering profession. Civil engineers are employed on road 
construction, bridge building, harbour construction, and the like. Elec- 
trical engineers are employed in large numbers in the planning of hydro- 
electric power stations. “Mechanical engineers are needed by the 
Ministry but are employed more by the railways. 
Architects are employed in large numbers by the Ministry of Works 
and deal with such matters as housing construction, building of schools, 
hospitals, and other public buildings, while town planning is becoming 
progressively more important. The Post and Telegraph Department 
is employing an ever-increasing number of scientists trained in elec- 
tronics and telecommunications, which field it shares with the Broad- 
casting Department. The Armed Services likewise employ science 
graduates, and as I have already mentioned are taking measures to 
recruit their personnel at the undergraduate stage. 
_ Of other government departments there are a number which offer 
important fields of employment to non-science graduates. Of these one 


may mention the External Affairs Department, which recruits graduates 
strong in languages, economics, and law. The Treasury needs 
nt of Industry and Com- 


economists and accountants, the Departme 
merce calls for personnel trained in the same fields. The Public Service 
as such calls for graduates trained in public administration, but has 
found it convenient to co-operate with the, University in setting up a 
School of Public Administration at Victoria University for this purpose. 
Industry in New Zealand has not yét reached the stage where a sig- 
nificant number of university-trained personnel may expect employ- 
ment. At the same time the development of large-scale industries, such 
as the manufacture of paper, which is operated partly by the govern- 


ment and partly by private enterprise, will probably call for personnel 
ure technical institutes. 


trained either in the Universities or in the fut | 
The industry already employs a large number of graduates in forestry, 
but much greater development is to be expected in the technical side of 


manufacture. ` 
In the purely private sphere there are steady avenues for employ- 
engineering, and architecture, and 


ment in medicine, law, accountancy, r 
at the moment ít is fair to say that the demand for the services of 


graduates exceeds the supply. A matter of some concern to New Zea- 
land is the drift of its university-trained personnel overseas. This is 
Mainly a one-way traffic at the moment and aggravates the employment 


Position in the country. 
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Universities and the Production of Political-social-power Elites 


A : ia- 

I have already mentioned that the public service through P pe 

tion of members is jealous of the rights of all its members to pr sedate 

and appeals against appointments of individuals outside the a ERTE 
usually follow such appointments. ` The association lays muc: 


At, . . . ch as 
seniority. The same spirit animates other large associations, su 
the organizations of teachers. 


. Bae ide 
In spite of this the public service looks to the Universities to provi 


its senior personnel. In the case of the ordinary clerical hranche nan 
versity-trained personnel are recruited in the normal Da han 
appointment commencing salary is at a higher point on the sca ate 
for non-graduate appointees, Furthermore, time devoted to fu 


3 r Š we: i ent, 
university study counts in full for service in such matters as retirem 
Superannuation, and so on. 


members the public Service co 


to actual employees to enable 
out loss of salary, 


Recruitment fo 


normal source o: 


: ineers, 
f such personnel. These include doctors, engi 
scientists, econo 


rts 
mists, lawyers, and the like, The sum total of the effo 


The Universit 
dizection, Thus the 
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pears to great advantage. New Zealand has passed through the stage 
of easy exploitation of virgin soil and the problems of soil fertility and 
increased production are urgent. It is here that a number of scientists 
of superior ability are assuming undoubted leadership and are gaining 
the respect of the farming community, who are traditionally slow to 


accept change. 
There is evidence throughout the whole life of the community that 
in medicine, in science, 


the trained scholar is taking his rightful place, i 
mn engineering, and in agriculture. This is not to suggest that the Univer- 
sity is committed only to the material side of social progress. The 


efforts in improved administration and the vastly expanded programme 
of education from kindergarten to university are evidence of the 


generality of the movement. 

The University has much influence on the cultural life of the com- 
munity, as evidenced by its place in music, literature, and art. In the 
purely political sphere the university product has not yet achieved his 
final status, but membership of Parliament includes many graduates 


already and the number will probably increase. 


The Outlook for the Future J 
In the immediate present, New Zea 
social and industrial change which wi 


of society in the near future. The exte 
that the great majority of youth with above-average ability will have 


access to the University should raise the cultural standards generally, 


and the suspicion of the ‘ intellectual’ should tend to disappear. The 
ant part in this change. Its 


University has already played an import ; 
influence has been strong and should continue to increase. 
H. HENDERSON. 


land is going through a period of 
Jl be reflected in the organization 
nsion of educational facilities so 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Social Composition of University Student Bodies 


THE RECRUITMENT OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY ELITES IN FOUR 
NATIONS: AN HISTORICAL CASE STUDY 


SELECTION and training of talented individuals has become a priman 
element of social policy in contemporary societies. Belief that ee 
should be impartially open to talent and the desire to utilize the Laat: 
abilities of citizens to assure national security have converged in a mor 
articulate philosophy concerning human resources. Citizens in many 
societies have become increasingly aware of the complexity of policy- 
making and administration, both public and private, and have cone 
spondingly become more favourable towards programmes designed : 
draw into positions of leadership all individuals with suitable capacities” 
Educational policy in particular, whether at the national level © 
Within the administration of particular universities, has come to define 
training for positions of leadership as one major function of the institu- 
tions of higher learning. The National Scholarships of Harvard Univer 


sity and the meticulous gathering of information about alumni testify 
to this interest. 


f M ip or 
University education is uot the sole avenue to national leadership ° 


distinction, and the role of uniyersities in the training of an élite cer” 
tainly varjes from one society or educational institution to another. 
Nevertheless, considerable light can be thrown upon the processes = 

recruitment of the leading groups in different societies by analysis © 
the student bodies of higher institutions. Unfortunately, a compte 
hensive comparison of the characteristics of students in different cou” 
tries necessitates arduous research. Studies now under way by e 
Writer will eventually yield such a comparative picture for a ea 
number of nations and extending over the past century. Meanwh! 
Presentation of the materials relating to four nations on which ori 
parable data can be procured for the same date—about 1880— W1 

Provide a bench mark for other studies and demonstrate the striking 
contrasts in the characteristics of students in different societies. 


= : 3 us 
: A preliminary analysis may be found in the author's paper, “ The Social Stat 
of University Students in 


~ na Relation to Type of Economy : an International Co “4 
ee » in Transactions, Third World Congress of Sociology (1956, Vol. V), P 
51-03. 
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Sources of Data 
In the present article the materials relating to Harvard students are 
drawn from a dissertation ° and those for Oxford and Cambridge from 
an earlier publication.® An official report by the Russian Imperial 
Government described the student body of all universities,* and for 
Germany there is Conrad’s study of Halle University.” 
; International comparisons in this sphere, as in others, must cope with 
differing definitions used by the agencies compiling the data. In the 
present instance it has been necessary to telescope the original tabula- 
tions into fewer categories to permit comparisons. The preponderance 
of business and professional families at Harvard contrasts strongly with 
the minor representation of business families at Halle or at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The salient position of an hereditary élite and of the clergy 
in Russia and at Oxford and Cambridge is equally distinctive. The 
results, an interpretation of which follows, are summarized in one 


consolidated table. att 
incipal conclusions from the data, it will 


Before singling out the pr fro 
be helpful to present the rubrics used in the original sources and to 
The classi- 


explain their rearrangement for purposes of comparison. € : 
compilations have an ‘estate 


fications in the Russian and English 
character; those for Germany and Harvard partake more of an ‘ occu- 
pational’ structure. It is to be expected that the categories employed 
in each country reflect the character of the social structure prevailing, 


so far as university students are concerned. 
England.—As explained in the monograp: te 
fr om a biographical directory, adhering closely to the status designa- 
tions used there. ‘Nobility’ and “ gentry’ were carne : 
consolidated table, as were ‘ business’ ye ince the ‘ pro- 
fessional and official category were placed English fathers engaged 
in law, medicine, military life, academic, and government activities. 


ï jons: i Based upon 
John B. Knox, Business and the Professions: 4 Comparative Study 9 

Occupations of radiates in Selected Classes of Harvard College (Harvard Dis- 
Sertation, 1938), Table 6. The data presented in this article refer to parental 


occupations, 


d Miriam Schnaper, School and Society in England: 
ls of American Re- 


Soci Cambridge Students (Anna 
ae ea pin m a D.C., 1952): This publication is an exten- 


search, Public Affairs Press, Washington, ©’. 
sion of a thesis by Miss SchnaPer. L 
Oxoniensis and Alumni Cantabrigiensis. . ) ph covered the period from 
1752 to 1886, grouping the data in six time-periods. The 1870-86 category was 

used for comparison with the other data presented here. er. : 
“Russia, Central Statistical Commission, Statistique de Empire de Russie, 
No, 3, 1888. The report relates to 1880. 
J. Conrad, The German Universities fo: 


_J. Hutchison), 1885. 


are to be found in Alumni 


r the Last Fifty Years (translated by 
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G STUDENTS 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTAL SOCIAL STATUS AMON a 
ENROLLED IN UNrversities OF FOUR COUNTRIES A 


ji tates 
Russia England Cer Oot 
Parental Status (All (Oxford and (Halle University, 
Universities | Cambridge, | University, 1880-81) 
1880) 1870-86) 1877-81) 
— =- 
a ee A 
Nobility 23 3 = 
Gentry é . 3 — 30 36 
Professional and official! 24 33: 40 a 
Peasants and farmers 3 — 7 46 
Business? 22 4 IS 4 
Clergy 23 28 16 6 
Labour =. = 12 8 
Other? 5 2 4 
j ility and the 
* This dual label is necessitated by the usage of the Russian report, Some of the Russian nobility 
English gentry would be placed in this cate if i 


ler 
ie been drtisan-proprietors. led und 


vere conced 
F , labourers are included here, and it is unlikely that any labourers were ci 
other labels. This ¢, 


fore 
f cted out befi 

i ‘unknowns’, all unknown cases having been sublra 

computing the Percentages in all Sour columns fi 


“Plebians’ wer 


; A a mis- 
e assigned to ‘ other’; this English term includes 
cellaneous set 


ifica- 
both resembling and differing from the class! 
tion Of the English gr 


, ain 
oups. “Hereditary nobles’ and ‘clergy’ rem 
intact in the final tab] 


' doubt- 
“a considerable proportion of the ‘ nobles ’ dou 
less resembled the English gentry, and some 


ee, nts 
(given the title by virtue of their Position) also. The Russian ‘ peasa 
would have been ‘ plebian ’ 


into other Categories; peasan 


a, s 
» received titles of ‘ personal nobility’ ©. It wa 
peculiar 


À : e dua 
is Russian category that necessitated thi 
professional and Official ’ in the table. 
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Germany.—' Clergy ’ and ‘ peasants ’ were transferred directly to the 
final table, and fathers who were business men, officials, professional 
men, or labourers were readily assigned. Large landowners were 
equated with the English ‘ gentry ’, though some of them may also have 
been officials. ‘ Rentiers’ were Classified ‘ other a 
_ United States—The Harvard sample is the least adequate of the four 
in that it refers to only one school-year. In the dissertation from which 
the data were taken, business men, labourers, and clergy were specified. 
No officials were reported, most of these doubtless falling into the pro- 
fessional category. In the particular group studied there happened to 
be no fathers who were farmers. 


The Harvard and Halle data are less representative of the total 


national student body than is the case for the other two countries. The 
differences among the four countries are sO marked, however, as to 


leave little doubt that the universities had distinctive clienteles and 


played distinctive roles in the recruiting for national leadership. 


General Conclusions 

Certain outstanding generalizations from these data can be stated 
very briefly, to be amended and expanded as other universities and 
countries come under examination later. 

(1) In three of the four countries a plurality of students came from 
the homes of officials and professional men; doubtless most of these 
individuals came from professional families. This proportion was as 
high at Harvard as in the other schools, though at Harvard business 
families were the leading group. The proportion of students from pro- 
fessional families was apparently smallest in et (But note that 
some ‘nobles’ were officials and administrators.) } 

(2) Sons of clergymen were a major element 1n both English and 
Russian university populations. Such sons were a minor element at 
Harvard, less numerous than sons of manual workers. aes 

(3) Students from business families were by far the leading category 
at Harvard. The slight representation of the business community 
among Oxford and Cambridge students at that tme is consistent with 
the impression gained from reading the histories of English universities. 
While the business grouP is less impressive 10 the German peme than 
might have been expected (though the industrialization of exmany 
was not yet in full swing), the fact that in Russia sons of business men 
Were as numerous as those from any oe ee Ce, be a surprising 
findine—even allowing for the artisans include ere. 

(4) a none Ae eee universities did manual workers or farmer- 
peasants supply more than 4 small fraction of the students. Yet nope 
of the universities was wholly closed to these groups. Interesting y 
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d 
enough, Halle had more sons from these backgrounds than ha an 
the proportion in Russia may have been as great as at Harvar l. terpret: 

The sizeable ‘ gentry ’ category in England is difficult to o R 
This was an amorphous group, other than in the strict sense o ae 
status. Some of these fathers verged on ‘noble’ status and so 
have been engaged in the more genteel lines of business. In RA, oat 
the Russian and English situations most resemble each other, 1 ve 
siderable degree simply because of the salience in both nanons a ate 
hereditary nobility. These two countries were similar also in t Halle 
standing role of the clergy in supplying university students. 
resembled Harvard more tha 


iversi- 
Perhaps one might conclude that Russia had the most truly dive 
fied student b; 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON: 


CHAPTER SIX 


Community Colleges in the U.S.A. 


A LINK BETWEEN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


THE community college has been labelled “ as American as baseball and 
hot dogs ”. There is no other educational institution quite like it in the 
rest of the world which makes the task of describing the community 
college for a world-wide audience a lively and interesting exercise. 

The community college is yet another expression of the belief in the 
power of education which the people of the United States have in such 
abundance. It has been created in order to extend the opportunity for 
higher education to students who might not be able to attend a more 
typical college or university because of lack of money or the necessity 
to work or the need to remain with one's family. The community 
College is an expansion of the juniar college to embrace the adults of 
the community and to offer a wider range of subjects; some authorities 
refer to these institutions as ‘ community junior colleges ’,and the term 
is a fairly precise one. The junior college brought the first two years of 
college into the community; the community college strives to meet the 
educational needs of all community members who are above high 
School age. 

The community college can be bri 
college. To understand the institution more fully it is necessary to look 
in detail at its characteristics. Before discussing these, however, let us 
examine the number of such institutions and the size and character of 
the enrolment. 


efiy defined as a local two-year 


The Place of the Community College in American Higher Education 
States is offered by a great variety 


Higher education in the United Sago rae i 
of institutions : state universities, private universities, municipal Beea 
sities, land. Jleges, liberal arts colleges, teachers 
> -gran es, state Colleges, fj 
grant colleg and technical 


Colleges ‘onal colleges, junior colleges, 
i ied pro ange a rted a total of 


institutes. The U.S. Office of Education in 1953-4 repo 
1,871 institutions of higher education. 

Statistics regarding oy colleges of all types (both public and 
private) are reported each year in the Junior College Directory published 
by the American Association of Junior Colleges. This Directory con- 
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Stitutes the best single source of information regarding the extent a 
the community college movement, even though it includes the Pe 
junior colleges, many of which are not community-serving institutions. 


TABLE I 
Numer OF COLLEGES AND ENROLMENTS, 1900-57 
a 
School Year Number of Enrolment 
Colleges 
1900-1 . i 3 8 100 
I9IS-6 . 74 2,363 
I921-2 . . 207 16,031 
1925-6 . . . : 325 35,630 
1926-7 . . : š 408 50,529 
wit 405 54,438 
1928-9 . 429 67,627 
1929-30 ids 436 74,088 
1930-1 . ` i 5 469 97,631 
1931-2 . 3 . z 493 96,555 
1932-3 . . Sariai 514 103,530 
1933-4 . . . ss $21 107,807 
1934-5 . . ; $ 518 122,311 
1935-6 . 4 : : 528 129,106 
1936-7 . . n à 553 136,623 
1937-8 . A 3 A 556 155,588 
OR ed aati. 575 196,710 
o 1939-40 : . . 610 236,162 
1940-1 . ; 627 267,406 
teak Wes > t 624 314,349 
1942-3 . 5 5 i 586 325,151 
ato a RS. (aN 584 249,788 
1944-5 . . we s S91 251,290 
1945-6 . . . . 648 294,475 
1946-7 . a 5 p 663 455,048 
1947-8 . 3 . 5 651 500,536 
1948-9 , . 5 $ 642: 465,815 
1949-50 . . . 634 562,786 
O N a EAE; 597 579,475 
EEE ST RR Mia A 593 572,193 
1952-3 . 594 560,732 
1953-4 6 À 5 598 622,864 
1954-5 . : . - 596 696,321 
1955-6. à y f 635 765,551 
eua oR 652 869,720 


tase NE EE 
Table I, extracted from the 1958 Directory, gives the number and sae? 
ment of all junior colleges, 
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Of the 652 institutions reported in 1956-7, 377 OY 58 per cent were 
Public, 275 or 42 per cent were private. However, the public junior 
Colleges enrolled 776,493 of the 869,720 students, or some 89 per cent. 
Ar ough but serviceable guide would be that approximately nine-tenths 
of all junior college students attend community colleges. 

F In 1956-7, the enrolment in all junior colleges was made up of 428,511 

freshmen’ and ‘sophomores’; there were 441,209 special and adult 
students, many of whom attend part-time. Thus we see that community 
Junior colleges are actually serving more adult students than ‘ regular ’ 
ones. They are indeed community-serving institutions. 

Community colleges not only serve students with a wide age-range; 
Several studies have shown that there is also a range in ability. Those 
Students who enrol in junior college for the academic curriculum re- 
semble in ability the students in the undergraduate years of the univer- 
ay and those in the liberal art colleges. (Furthermore, when the com- 
munity college students transfer to the four-year institutions as Juniors, 
they tend to do about the same quality of work as those students who 
have been in the four-year college all the time.) Those students who 
enrol in the technical vocational areas, however, range in academic 
ability from high to substantially lower than the academic students. 
It is through this breadth of offering that the community college serves 
a wider population than the typical college. Sines 

Public junior colleges vary in size from very small (eleven institutions 
With less than fifty students) to very large (eighteen colleges with over 
ae thousand students). The median size was 740; the average, heavily 

eighted by the extremely large colleges, 2,059- E 

The BRAE E of ie i college to the university 1S that 

of an institution offering the first half of the normal four-year course and 


en sendi i ivi i f the second half. In 
In, the unr ersit or y 
g its graduates to y i 


order to accompli ig purpose, it is necessary for ) 

college to AAA me aE extent the typical offering of the 
first two years of academic work; this the community college does. 
Over the years the two-year colleges and the universities have estab- 
lished quite satisfactory relationships, for the universities, overburdened 
with increasing enrolments and with a great concern for the specialized 


Work of the later college years, 3 
colege with favour. State colleges also 
omt quite generally. 
Relation hie ae liberal arts colleges are not as close, for liberal 
arts colleges are viewed as a four-year whole and the potential student 
is encouraged to come in at the beginning of his collegiate career rather 
than delay entrance. While transfers from junior colleges are some- 
times accepted, they are not encouraged. 
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Teachers colleges and other professional schools also yiew apr 
gramme as a whole, and for this reason encourage students to I 
the beginning, although many such institutions will accept s 
later. ES y 

In sum, the community college occupies a place of increasing topor 
ance in the system of higher education in our country. As the ie 
of youth and adults who aspire to a higher education grow, a mou oe 
Proportion may well find their Opportunities in these local, two-y' 
institutions. Let us examine their features more closely. 


Characteristics of the Community College 
1. The communi 
of all comprehensi 


o 
purpose. One of its purposes is to offer the typical first two ae 
college work so that a local student upon finishing the proper cours! 


provement. 


re- 
Such comprehensive Purposes demand the development of a comp 
hensive programme, and this the co 


extraordinary extent, To fulfil the 


teaching, nursing, and the likè. emed 
Added to this typical college programme are the courses de s in 
appropriate for preparing certain students for careers in ape he 
industry, and in a Wide variety of technic4] callings. Usually T are 
community college offers preparation for those occupations van oi 
prominent in the region. For instance, community colleges ‘other 
regions may develop programmes in oil technology; colleges in rk i 
areas may stress electronic technologies; still others may offer WO. eat 
agriculture, construction technology, dental hygiene, dental labin 7 
technology, drafting, forestry, journalism, diesel engine ae 
recreation, fashion design, Photography, chemical technology, OF anity 
ist is indeed a long one. While a few commi Los 
metropolitan areas such as New York 0 th 
preparation for an extensive list of vocations, 
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ce typical pattern is an offering in a few technologies particularly 
tee ies for the region—perhaps as few as three or four, as many as 
ae r ten. But all community junior colleges offer some vocational 
E D pieced to of educational opportunities for adults adds greatly 
tial mprehensiveness of the programme. This is true not only in 
ane m of vocational work but in other areas as well. Adults demand 
igher education in such traditional fields as language, literature, art, 
ft dramatics, and the like; also, however, they want instruction in 
uch relatively new areas as home and family life, consumer economics, 
psychology of personality, ana nuclear physics. 
Besse community college strives to help improve community life 
me additional programmes are added; for instance, leadership train- 
5 a or community workers, or courses in recreational leadership, elec- 
issues, causes of juvenile delinquency, traffic safety and driver 


education. 

Perhaps enough has bee 
munity college is a comprehensiv 
purposes and its programme and 
students served. 

2 2. A second’ characteristic is th 
actors help to make the local community co 


range of students. 

z The first is cost. The large majority of community colleges are public 
institutions, supported by local taxes and state funds. A great many 
charge no tuition fee; where a fee is assessed it is typically a small one 
compared with that charged by other American colleges. The median 
tuition fee in 1956 for the public community colleges was just over 


55 dollars. 

In addition to low tuition fees, another economic attraction of the 
Community college is the fact that students can continue to live at 
home; thus no new expense in the form of college board and room is 
Posed as an obstacle to attendance. In addition, part-time attendance 
is encouraged through the offering of evening Classes, thus making 

those full-time 


higher education accessible to yet another group, 


workers who aspire to a college education. i aT 
jor factor in the accessibility of 


Geography has proven to be a major ” i 
Colleges. In communities in which there 1s a college the proportion of 
an it is in communi- 


high school graduates who enter college is higher thi 
ties in which no college is located. This is true even though the college 


is a tuition-charging one, but the gain is much greater in situations 


where the institution is tuition-free. A 
In addition to economic accessibility, a local community college also 


n offered to make the point that the com- 
e institution—comprehensive in its 
also comprehensive in the range of 


at of accessibility. A number of 
llege accessible to a wide 


. 
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breeds a social accessibility—the idea of going to college be 
widely accepted. If our concept of higher education included on 
one of a highly intellectual fare for a very small, highly selected gr p 
of students, the desire to attend college on the part of a pear 4 of 
portion of youth could not be fulfilled. Even with the brea ae 
programme which was previously noted, the community college fi 
the challenging problem of guiding each student into the most esa’ 
priate programme. Only in a country such as the United States Mia 
its several decades of experience with the comprehensive high sc ible 
could the idea of making education beyond the high school Bee 
to a major portion of the population be ifaplemented. And while t ae 
are of course problems, serious problems, in carrying out the idea, ble 
results clearly indicate that community colleges are doing a credita 
job of making opportunities accessible to a great many. aa E ae 
3. A third characteristic of the community college is that it is ae 
munity centred. While this statement borders on the redundant t 
are some far-reaching implications of this feature. lled. 
The community college is locally supported and locally caite ni 
This condition fosters local interest and pride; it also means that co a 
officials are responsive to the desires and needs and ambitions of oa 
local residents. This leads to the introduction of some unique P A 
grammes to meet local needs; many offerings are those common ust 
institutions of higher education. Community centredness need n 
mean narrowness, 


; 2h A ich 
Community resources are utilized, both human and physical, whi 


these facilities and people not only endon 
lege; it tends to’ heighten the interest of t 

ional programme. $ ny 
on its part can serve the community in ma, 
; to offering the opportunity for higher edu i 
tion to the youth and adults of the region. The college faculty repr i 
sents an unusual resource; it should be utilized for its uniqueness. Cer 


tion can be to bring the scholarship and s 
ulty to bear on thorny community problems- 


d community endeavours. The college plant is a poten” 


ty resource, Particularly for cultural, recreational, an 
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A community college’s relationship with its community is a two- 
way street and there should be heavy traffic in both directions. 

-4. The community college is dedicated to life-long education. The 
adult in the United States finds opportunities for learning on many sides, 
and the community college offers only some of these opportunities. 
It may, however, in many communities represent two unusual if not 
actually unique qualities. First, the community college is an institu- 
tion of higher education with the attitudes and resources which that 
status implies. Thus it can offer certain educational services which no 
lower institution can. Secondly, the community college views the 
community as a whole; this should lead to the planning and co-ordinat- 
ing of educational opportunities to the end of community betterment. 
As pointed out in discussing the characteristic of comprehensiveness, 
the attempt to meet the educational needs of all members of the com- 
munity leads to a broad programme. Space does not permit even the 


illustration of that breadth. The development of such programmes 
has become an important planning function, and many community 
colleges have formulated adult and community service divisions with 


full-time administrators devoted to the task. $ 
5. The community college is adaptable. The community college 
idea originally involved the adaptation of the junior college by intro- 


ducing higher education for adults and by aspiring to serve community 
needs. Communities in the United States vary greatly in their cultural, 
economic, and industrial life. Local colleges must adapt to these differ- 
the local needs and to fulfil the common 


ences, attempting both to serve Mie |s i e 
commitments of institutions of higher learning. This the community 
college has done. 

The community colleg 
programme to a range 0 
which is greater than is typi 
ducing vocational program fee 
courses for special purposes, workshops, clinics, 
grammes, and the like. ; F 

Conditions will change in the future. While we do not know the 
nature of the changes, We 40 know that to survive the community 
c i inue to adapt. 

ollege will have to conti H RALPH R. FIELDS. 


necessity of adapting its 
nces among its students 
This it has done by intro- 
es for adults, short 
work-experience pro- 


e has also faced the 
f individual differe: 
cal of all colleges. 
mes, evening cours 
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362; self-government, 9, 288; social 
change, 312; specialization, 497, 510; 
status of university personnel, 38, 40; 
standards, 233, 286, 490; students, 
African, 416, 417, 420: Asiatic, 416, 
417, 420: Coloured, 416, 417, 420: 
women, 416, 420; conformity, 390; 
student-staff ratios, 304, 305, 332; 
systems of government, 266, 267, 
280; teaching, 41, 266, 510; traditions, 
5, 10, 44-169, 172, 238, 242, 246, 247, 
255, 312, 390, 438; training, 24, 31; 
value in war, 313; veterans, 257, 313; 
women's, 403. o 
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69, 78, 82, 91, 105, 230, 242, 243, 269- 
72, 274, 276, 283, 289-311, 449 
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of higher learning, Afrikaans med- 
ium, 416; Alabama, 22, 375; Alabama 
~ Polytechnic, 373, 382; Alcorn Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical, 22; Ameri- 
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494; Australian, 46, 95-107; Beirut 
College for Women, 334, 344; Bel- 
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Bennington, 388, 397, 402; Ber- 
lin, 123, 124; Birkbeck, 45; Birming- 
‘ham, 74, 76, 78, 82; Bogota, 153; 
Bologna, 8, 9; Bombay, 6, 485; 
Brazil, 215; Brazilian, 211, 215; 
Brighton, 306, 307; Bristol, 70, 74, 76, 
78; British Colleges of technology, 
228; Brown, 112; Brunswick Higher 
Technical School, 481; Buenos Aires, 
17, 19, 20, 145, 151, 153, 405, 406, 414; 
Calcutta, 485; California Institute of 
Technology, 38, 98, 219; Cambridge, 
5, 27, 28, 29, 45, 71, 72, 75, 100, 123, 
264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 274, 279, 296, 
300, 301, 304, 312, 399, 402, 434, 465, 
503, 505; Canterbury, 494; Cape 
Town, 416, 417, 421, 427; Carnegie 
Inst., Pittsburg, 403; Carracas, 153; 
Case Institute, 403; Cawthron Insti- 
tute, 405; Chicago, 322; Chile, 145; 
149; Church-related, 45, 108, 255, 312, 
368; Colombia, 109, 112, 237, 402; 
Community, U.S., 108, 312, 369, 399 
456, 507-13; Copenhagen, 460, 461, 
466; Cordoba, 405, 406; Cornel, 116, 
389; Cuyo, 407; Dacca, 488; Danish, 
177, 458, 462; Dartmouth, 111; 
Dundee, 78; Durham, 71, 72, 78; Eng- 
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lish, 7, 44, 46, 69-80, ror 

143, 171, 247, 266, 274, 280. 466 Eee 
pean, 11, 24, 25, 28, 29, 31, 44, 126, 
127, 242, 247, 489; Exeter, 74, 82: 
Ferrara, 8; Fort Hare, 365, 419 a 5 H 
25, 427, 428, 430; French, 44° tosc 
210; German, 20, 44, 96, A ae 
475-83; Glasgow, 18, 22, 7o: OE x 
borg, 178, 179, 180, 195: Gottingen, 
17, 20, 124; Graz, 61; Guatemala en: 
Halle, 124, 503, 505; Hamburg Acad. 
emy of Common Economics, 8 
Harvard, 110, 111, 113, 114 ESA ae 
128, 132, 135, 237, 247-8, "249, , aa 
368, 369, 396, 502, 503, 505; Havana, 
142; Haverford, 394, 397; Hull 82. 
300; Ibadan, 21; Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, 2, 230; In- 
dian, 4, 17, 36, 484-93; Ireland, 78; 
Italian, 149, 23-33; Italy, 8; Johns 
Hopkins, 99, 113 ; Junior, ` U.S. 
108, 399, 507; Karawain, 1; Kiev, 39; 
King’s, 71, 76, 78; Land-Grant Col- 
leges, 38, 112, 395; La Paz, 153; La 
Plata, 149, 153, 406-7, 412; Latin 
American, 142-58; Lebanese Acad- 
emy, 324, 356; Leeds, 76,78; Leicester, 
82, $00; Leningrad, 39; Leyden, 62; 
Lima, 405; Liverpool, 70, 76, 78; 
Ljubljana, 160, 162; London, 4, 45, 
46, 60, 71, 74, 82, 224, 273, 279, 288, 
301, 435, 438, 465; London School 
of Economics, 78, 388; Louisiana 
State, 372; Lund, 178, 179, 195; Maca- 
laster, 397; Madras, 485; Madrid, 19; 
Makereré, 365, 433-40; Manchester, 
70, 72, 76, 78, 82; Massachussetts 
Institute of Technology, 38, 98, 219, 
403, Medieval European, 4, 6, 44, 48; 
Melbourne, 95, 96, 103, 106, 441; 
Mexico, 149, 153, 405; Michigan, 112, 
395; Middle East College, 334; Mills, 
402; Monash, 103; Moscow, 2, 39; 
Municipal, 369; Naples, 65; Natal, 
418, 419, 427, 428, 430; National Col- 
lege of Horology, 2; National North- 
Eastern, 408; National of the Litoral, 
407; National Southern, 407, Near 
East School, 334, 342, 348; Nevers, 
2; Newcastle, 74, 76; New South 
Wales, 96; New Zealand, 494-501; 
Norwegian, 177; Norwich (Ver.),° 
237; North of “the Alps, 8; North 
Staffordshire, 46, 81-94, 171, 304; 
Nottingham, 74, 78, 82; Oberhause- 
ner Institute, 482; Orange Free State, 
416, 421; Otago, 494; Owens, 72; Ox- 
ford, 1,2, 4, 27, 28, 29, 45, 71, 72, 74, 75> 
76, 81, 82, 100, 116, 123, 264, 265, 266, 
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267, 268, 274, 296, 300, 301, 304, 312, 
388, 465, 503, 505; Padua, I, 9, 331; 
anang, 153; Paris, 10, 21-22, 123; 
Poland, 8, 9; Porto Rico, 153; Pot- 
chefstroom, 416; Pretoria, 416; 
Private, 152, 509; Propadeutikum, 
482; Purdue, 219; Queens, 69, 274; 
Quito, 153; Rangoon, 17, 21; Read- 
ing, 74; Reed, 394, 401; Rensselaer, 
III, 237; Rhodes, 4; Rijeka, 162; Rio 
de Janeiro, 215; Roma, 1, 425; Roman 
Catholic, 152; Rome, 74; Royal 
Technical, Nairobi, 440; Russian, 456; 
Rutgers, 379; Salamanca, 19, 146, 
405; Santa Fe, 405, 406; San 
Domingos, 213; San José, 151; San 
Marcos, 6, 142; St. Joseph, 334, 357; 
Santo Domingo, 405; Santiago, 153; 
Sarah Lawrence, 397; Sarajevo, 162; 
Sao Paulo, 215; Scandinavian, 143; 
Scottish, 105, 274, 297; Sheffield, 74, 
76, 78; Sind, 488; Skopje, 162; Smith, 
399; Sorbonne, 127,405; Soro, 465, 466; 
South African, 416-32; Southampton, 
76, 82; Spanish, 47, 177; Stellenbosch, 
416; Stockholm, 52, 178, 179; Swarth- 
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Technological, 38, 309; Tucuman, 
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74, 76, 78; Upsala, 52; U.S., 386-404; 
Vassar, 391, 392, 394, 39%, 400, 402; 
Victoria, 494, 500; Vienna, 5o, 52; 
Virginia, 109; Wales, 274; Warsaw, 
19; Warsaw Politechnic, 18; Welsh, 
76; Wesleyan, 394, 397, 401; West 
Point Military Academy,, 237; 
William and Mary, 368; Witwaters- 
rand, 416, 417, 421, 427; Women’s, 
45, 108, 287, 309; Yale, 38, III, 124, 
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